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Tur AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION 
WAs FOUNDED: IN 1825 WITH THE 
FOLLOWING EXPRESSED PURPOSE 


“The object of the American Unitarian 
Association shall be to diffuse the know- 
ledge and promote the interests of pure 
Christianity; and all Unitarian Christians 
shall be invited to unite and co-operate 
with it for that purpose.” 


(The General Conference of Unitarian 
and Other Christian Churches, passed 
the following vote at Saratoga, N. Y., 
in 1894.) 


“These Churches accept the religion of 
Jesus holding, in accordance with his 
teaching, that practical religion is summed 
up in love to God and love to man.” 


“The Conference recognizes the fact 
that its constituency is Congregational in 
tradition and polity. Therefore, it declares 
that nothing in this Constitution is to be 
construed as an authoritative test; and we 
cordially invite to our working fellowship 
any who, while differing from us in belief, 
are in general sympathy with our spirit 
and our practical aims.” 


WHAT DO UNITARIANS BELIEVE? 


In the Book of Acts (xxviii. 22) we read that the 
Jews at Rome said to the apostle Paul, the prisoner 
of the Lord: “We desire to hear of thee what thou 
_thinkest: for as concerning this sect we know that 
everywhere it is spoken against.” This utterance is 
applicable to the Unitarians of the present day, for 
like the early Christians we find that everywhere we 
ure “spoken against.” Sometimes this gainsaying takes 
the form of a holy horror and bigoted opposition. 
Unitarians are held to be an unbelieving, unspiritual, 
and worldly people, but little better than infidels, 
and a great deal more dangerous to the Christian 
cause. This low opinion of our doctrines and mo- 
tives often springs from wilful ignorance and blind 
prejudice. It would be a thankless task to attempt 
to change it by argument or disproof. The best 
course for us to pursue is to go our Own way as 
uprightly and charitably as we can, and to trust that 
time and a better acquaintance will correct all such 
ungenerous and mistaken opinions about us. 

There is, however, a large and an increasing num- 
ber of persons, who, laying aside all prejudice and 
self-righteousness, come as simple seekers after truth 
and inquire of us, “We desire to hear of thee what 
thou thinkest?”” Such a question we are always ready 
to answer in the same spirit in which it is asked. 
For while the Unitarian lays no stress on the formal 
profession of religious opinions, holding that life is 
more than thought, a pure character above a correct 


theology, yet there is nothing in this that precludes 
5 = 
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belief or negatives the holding of well-defined opin- 
ions on religious subjects. On the contrary, we believe 
that righteousness of life and perfection of character 
can best be attained through a lofty religious faith. 
We believe that faith must underlie all genuine ef- 
fort; that a faithless life is a weak and worthless one, 
and that doctrines, as the affirmations and axidms of 
faith, are of great importance to the religious life 
of man, 


UNITARIANS HAVE NO CREED, 


We cannot, however, answer the question, “What 
thinkest thou?” by pointing to an authoritative and 
all-sufficient creed. For it is a distinctive feature 
of Unitarianism that it has no such creed. We cari 
see no possible good, but much positive harm result: 
ing from such stereotyped and professedly infallible 
formulas of belief. The history of the Christian 
Church will bear out the assertion that a creed 
hinders the development and efficacy of religious 
truth, and leads to mental sluggishness and insincerity 
on the part of those who subscribe to it; that it fos« 
ters ecclesiastical pride and power, and is the fruit- 
ful mother of uncharity, sectarianism, intolerance, and 
persecution. For these reasons, among others, we 
do not require allegiance to any such unprogressive 
standard of belief as a’creed. We hold that it does 
not help but rather hinders the spiritual life, and 
instead of being the vehicle of religious faith often 
becomes its prison and its tomb. For faith is one 
thing, a creed is another. Faith is a state of the 
mind; a’ creed is a statement of the mind. The 
former is the spirit which giveth life, the latter is 
too often the letter which killeth. Now the first con- 
dition of all genuine faith is absolute freedom to 
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inquire, and to freely utter and alter its opinions. 
In thus exercising the right of private judgment the 
Unitarians have been the Protestants of the Prot- 
estants. Said Dr. Channing: “If I have found life 
an increasing good, if I have in any measure suc- 
ceeded in enlarging my own mind, if I have risen to 
any generous views of the Christian religion or 
human nature, I owe this happiness, under God, 
chiefly to the intellectual freedom which I have en- 
joyed. This has been to me the breath of life, and 
I must vindicate it for others as well as for myself.” 
‘This noble passage well expresses the working prin- 
ciple of the Unitarian body. Each one of us ex- 
amines, thinks, believes, and speaks as he will in reli- 
gious matters. For his belief and its utterance he 
is responsible only to his own soul and to God. 
Since great uncertainty must always attend the think- 
ing of finite and fallible minds, we believe that God 
holds no one responsible for the actual attainment 
of Divine knowledge, but only for the serious search 
for it. As Channing has expressed it, we are re- 
sponsible not for the rightness, but for the upright- 
ness of our personal opinions. 

Again, we do not believe that a creed is necessary 
as a condition. of denominational or church fellow- 
ship. It may be a convenience in building up a large 
sect, in simplifying the technical process called con- 
version, and in maintaining the authority of church 
and clergy. But we have no such aims. We put 
our faith in ideas and ideals rather than in ecclesias- 
tical machinery. We labor for the development of 
religious truth and its application to the life of man. 
We care less to build up the outward church than 
to spread the gospel of light, liberty, and love. The 
church, the ministry, the stated worship are useful 
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instrumentalities to this end, but only when they are 
rightly made subordinate to it. Too often, however, 
as we see by many sad examples in the Christian 
world to-day, the interests of a particular church or 
sect are made paramount to the interests of religious 
enlightenment, progress, and reform. ‘To avoid this 
evil the Unitarian maintains the greatest freedom and 
simplicity in his ecclesiastical relations. He refuses 
to base his religious fellowship upon mere theological 
agreement, but declares that its prime condition is, 
in the language of Dr. James Martineau, “to have a 
fearless respect for intellectual freedom, and to trust 
the bonds of piety, righteousness, and love, amidst 
large varieties of thought.” This implies a belief in 
the absolute independence of each and every congre- 
gation of worshippers, free from all control by clergy, 
synod, or assembly. The individual rights of each 
member of the congregation are no less sacredly 
guarded. We deny the right of any church to re- 
ject or select members upon any grounds of superior 
faith or merit, and hence, also, we refuse to be held 
responsible for the character and performance, as in: 
dividuals, of such persons as may choose to unite 
with us. To us the church is not a private circle 
of elect saints or a Sanhedrin of the infallibly right 
in religious matters. It is rather an assembly of wor- 
shippers and truth-seekers, a body of learners con- 
scious of their ignorance and imperfection, an as- 
sociation for mutual improvement and _ helpfulness, 
and a well-approved instrumentality for uplifting and 
blessing the world, 


UNITY IN DIVERSITY. 


“Unitarianism,” in the words of Dr. Dewey, “is 
not so much a system of thought as a way of think- 
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ing.” And Dr. Hedge expresses a similar idea when 
he says, “Unitarianism is not a theology; it is a col- 
lection of theologies.” This is the natural and logical 
result of that free and fearless use of the reason in 
religious questions which distinguishes the Unitarian 
above all other Christians. He accepts no doctrine 
which seems to him unfounded and irrational, no mat- 
ter how venerable and sacred it may be, or what out- 
ward authority upholds it. He holds himself under 
the highest moral obligation to form his own opin- 
ions in religion and to justify that belief to his own 
mind and heart. The result of such a method is the 
greatest individuality of opinion. Yet, starting from 
the same or similar premises in the nature of things, 
and using the same method of reason in religion, it 
is natural that Unitarians should come to similar con- 
clusions, and should find sufficient affinity in their 
views and aims to permit of the largest intellectual 
and moral sympathy and the most efficient union for 
practical work. If, therefore, Unitarians have no 
permanent, infallible, and binding creed, they never- 
theless find themselves in substantial agreement on 
the cardinal points of religious belief, and are thus 
enabled to unite from time to time in many glorious 


‘affirmations concerning man’s nature, duty, and des- 


tiny, and his relations with the Divine. Such a state- 
ment is herewith offered the reader. It is necessary 
to preface it by saying that for want of space, funda- 
mentals in doctrine can alone be treated, and that for 
whatever may be affirmed in this discourse concerning 
the Unitarian belief, the writer alone must be held 
responsible. With every desire to do justice to the 
various shades of opinion in the body, it is never- 
theless not unlikely that his own views may insensibly 
color this statement of faith. 
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RELIGION. 


In the first place, then, we believe in Religion; in 
the necessary existence, permanence, and importance 
of the religious sentiment. We hold that man is by 
natural constitution a religious being, and finds it a 
moral necessity to express his wonder, awe, venera- 
tion, and love in the forms and offices of worship. 
The researches of the ethnologist, coinciding with 
the testimony of Christian missionaries, may inform 
us that there are savage peoples entirely destitute of 
religious ideas and practices, and here and there in 
civilized society we meet with persons who disclaim 
the possession of any religious feelings or desires 
whatever; yet this no more disproves the universality 
of religion than the occasional idiot disproves the 
distribution of intellectual gifts among men. Such 
exceptional instances merely show that the religious 
sentiment is not always and equally active; that it re- 
quires certain antecedents before it can manifest it- 
self. It may not always be found in the earlier and 
rudimentary stages of human culture, but it is always 
found in civilized society. “Where humanity is at 
its highest, there religion is at its highest also.” 
Consider the nations and the names, the eras and 
the events most noteworthy in human society, and you 
will find them intimately, inseparably connected with 
the history of religious development. As Goethe 
said, “The one, real, underlying theme in the history 
of the world, to which all other questions are subor- 
dinate, is the conflict between faith and unfaith.” 
Therefore, we see in the religious sentiment no crude 
emotion, no politic concession to man’s weakness, no 
perishable superstition, but the motive power of hu- 
manity, the radical force of society, the emancipator 


and inspirer of the human soul. Religion has pro- | 
duced the loftiest types of character and inspired 
the noblest deeds of heroism and self-sacrifice the 
world has ever known. . And even when misdirected 
and distorted by the unenlightened reason, the selfish 
passions of mankind, in its very degradation it still 
remains an impressive witness to the mighty forces 
that are lodged in the spiritual constitution of man. 
Though its outward forms are changing from day to 
day, though past sanctions no longer hold their power, 
and ancient creeds and churches crumble into ruin; 
the religious sentiment remains the highest interest 
of human life,—an inspiring power that lifts man out 
of appetite and passion to higher levels of thought 
and feeling, and into likeness with the divine. 


CHRISTIANITY. 


In the second place, we believe in Christianity as 
the purest and best form of religion. The fuller ac- 
quaintance with other systems of world-faith made 
possible through modern historical and critical stud- 
ies and the new science of comparative religion, has 
given us a heightened appreciation of their merits and 
beauties and eminent contributions to the spiritual up- 
lift of humanity. This does not, however, alter our 
conviction that Christianity is both philosophically 
and ethically the best approved and noblest of the 
great religions of mankind, as well as the one most 
congenial to us from our racial and personal anteced- 
ents and habits of thought and life. It is the religion 
of the now dominant peoples of the earth, and dis- 
plays powers of inspiration, development and progress 
unequalled by any other form of faith. This state- 
ment requires some qualification, however. We do 
not believe in the Christianity of the Apostolic 
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Church, with its admixture of old-time Jewish in- 
tolerance and Pagan superstition; nor in the Scho- 
lastic Christianity of the Middle Ages, which so often 
sacrificed truth to metaphysics, and love to logic; 
nor in the Christianity of Luther, or Calvin, or 
Jonathan Edwards, or of Channing even; but we be- 
lieve in the Christianity of Christ. Penetrating be- 
neath the accretions with which eighteen centuries 
of theological speculation and ecclesiastical develop- 
ments have overlaid his simple gospel, we think we 
can discern enough, even in the fragmentary record 
of his career and teaching which has been handed 
down the ages, to make the word and example 
of Jesus of Nazareth the way, the truth, and the life 
to us.. This Christianity we accept as altogether the 
highest and best revelation of religious truth the 
world has ever known. Yet we do not believe that 
the sublime precepts of Jesus exhaust the possibilities 
of the religious life. The vast increase of knowledge 
and experience which the centuries have brought 
‘us have made possible a new expansion and new 
applications of religious truth. We are constantly 
receiving revelations of divine wisdom from the Holy 
Spirit of God, which, as Jesus himself said, was to 
continue his work and lead us into all truth. Under 
this spiritual guidance and instruction we look for a 
constant growth in divine knowledge and holiness on 
the part of man, and reverently say with the apostle, 
“Leaving the first principles of Christ, let us go on 
to perfection.” 


GOD. 


This belief in the Christian religion implies an ac- 
ceptance of its first and fundamental truth, the ex- 
istence and perfect character of God. But here 
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again we must discriminate, for “every great affirma- 
tion holds a denial in its bosom.” We do not believe 
in the God of Abraham and Jacob, who, despite the 
many spiritual and beautiful traits with which they 
invested him, is yet in parts and passions like unto 
men; who descends to the earth to hold familiar in- 
tercourse with his creatures, and can be flattered, 
diverted from his purpose, and over-influenced by 
them. Our God is no partial ruler who selects here 
an individual and there a nation for his particular 
favor, and casts off their fellows from his gracious 
provision. No, nor a childish God, who creates the 
world in six days, rests on the seventh, repents him 
of having made man, and constantly interferes in the 
working of the Universe to supplement his original 
plan by an afterthought. Nor do we believe in the 
God of the Romanist, whom the priest can create and 
control in the consecrated wafer; nor yet in the Sov- 
ereign Deity of the Calvinist, that mythical being 
with three distinct and equal natures and yet but 
one personality, who selfishly creates man for his 
own glory, capriciously predestines him to a career 
of happiness or misery, and punishes him vindic- 
tively throughout all eternity for sins which he never 
committed or else could not help committing. 

We do not believe in a God even, but in Gop! 
Who shall attempt to define him? For all definition 
is limitation, and he is the One and the All. Neither 
is it for the finite to comprehend the infinite. Hence, 
we dare not venture with the Trinitarian to cramp the 
Divine Nature into a mathematical formula, or map 
out the necessary attributes of Deity, or declare 
that God must of needs be this and do that. We 
reverently confess his inscrutability, and the presump- 
tion of any analysis of the Divine psychology. To 
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the soul’s deep question comes back ever the self- 
same answer, “I am that which I am.” Truly, ‘such 
knowledge is too wonderful for us; it is high, we 
cannot attain unto it!” Yet we believe in God, for 
it has been well said that while no subject is fraught 
with such supreme difficulties. to the inquirer, no con- 
viction is borne into the human mind with such ir- 
resistible power as that there is, there must be a God. 
Therefore, though we say with the Psalmist in de- 
spondent humility, ‘Who by searching can find out 
God?” we also ask like him in grateful joy, 
“Whither shall I go from thy spirit, whither shall I 
flee from thy presence?” While we cannot grasp 
the thought of God as he is in himself, we may 
know him as he is to us, as he reveals himself to the 
understanding and conscience and heart of man. 
From every side come to us the convincing testi- 
monies to his power and wisdom, love and holiness. 
And though in all our knowledge of him we must 
reverently confess, “Lo, these are only a part of his 
ways, but how little a portion is yet known of him,” 
yet we feel assured by these very glimpses into his 
providential working that “he is infinitely more than 
the best believe or the happiest hope;” that we have 
a right, with Jesus, to look up trustfully and say, 
“Our Father, which art in Heaven.” The truth, 
which the intellect cannot fathom, is disclosed to the 
loving and trustful heart. 


REVELATION, 


This leads me to say in the next place that we be- 
lieve in Revelation. We do not, however, believe in 
any narrow interpretation of this great spiritual fact. 
We do not believe that God discloses his purposes 
here and there to a favored individual or nation, 
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carves his divine commandments with his own finget 
on two tables of Arab granite, or seals his message 
to humanity within the lids of a single book. We 
do not believe that he has revealed himself but once, 
and then for all time. We believe rather in that 
larger view of revelation which makes the divine 
inspiration constant and perpetual :— 


“Revelation is not sealed. 
Answering unto man’s endeavor, 
Truth and right are still revealed. 
That which came to ancient sages, 
Greek, Barbarian, Roman, Jew, 
Written in the heart’s deep pages, 
Shines to-day, forever new.” 


The God we worship is immanerft in his creation, 
and all things he made he inspires forever. The uni- 
verse, as we behold it, is a not a finality, complete 
and perfect, it is a world in the making. Through 
natural laws, and orderly, unbroken processes of evo- 
lution its development is ever going on. From 
monad to man the series ascends; from atom to angel 
the chain is unbroken. The clod beneath our feet 
thrills with germinal impulses, “the earnest expecta- 
tion of the creature waiteth for the manifestation of 
the sons of God,” and of mankind it is written that 
“it doth not yet appear what we shall be.’ The ma- 
terial universe, thus conceived, is an eternal and glo- 
rious revelation of God. What disclosures of in- 
dwelling power and wisdom are made to us in the 
facts and laws of substance! There is a new dis- 
pensation called Science which reveals the God whom, 
as yet, it will not name. Darwin and Huxley, Tyn- 
dall, Spencer, and Fiske, are among the latter-day 
prophets whose burden is the Divine intelligence and 
foresight. True, they are chiefly concerned with the 
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facts of matter; but read between the lines of their 
communications and you will discern the inspiring 
truth that all nature is instinct with life, and that all 
life is controlled by law. “Nothing is lifeless, noth- 
ing is lawless.” The explanation of these two cor- 
related facts is found—and found only—in the exist- 
ence of a Supreme Being, whose will is the life, and 
whose perfect intelligence is the law. We welcome, 
therefore, each new discovery of science which in- 
creases our knowledge of the structure and method 
of the universe, since it also enlarges our conception 
of the Deity, more fully acquaints us with his holy 


will and way, and adds to our reverent awe at thought » 


of him. 

Again, we bflieve in the revelation which human 
History gives us of the watchful oversight and benefi~ 
cent purposes of God. In a higher sense, history is 
only the annals of Providence, the records of God’s 
dealing with man, evolving order and progress out 
of the chaos of human passions and deeds, impres- 
sively teaching the supremacy of his laws, and enforce: 
ing obedience to them on the part of individuals and 
peoples. 


Most clearly and potently of all, however, the Eter-_ 


nal and All-Holy One is revealed in the spirit of 
man; in his intelligence, character, affection, and will. 
By these gifts of mind and conscience and heart we 
interpret the existing nature of things. The human 
soul, divinely inspired, is the key to the visible crea- 
tion. The measure in which we receive this inspira- 
tion is the measure of our personal desert and en- 
deavor. The pure heart and the discerning intellect 
see God, To these he discloses himself as the Eternal 
Presence, the inner Light, the answering Word. 
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PRAYER. 


All this implies that we believe in Worship and the 
exercise of Prayer; yet not in any superstitious or 
mechanical use of this high privilege of the soul. 
We do not believe in praying for material goods, 
for the miraculous curing of the sick, or the chang- 
ing of the weather. Prayer is to us an act of de- 
votion, and not of self-seeking. We pray because 
we feel it a spiritual necessity to utter our adoration, 
praise, and thankfulness to the all-perfect and all- 
loving Father. We pray to melt away the dross of 
worldly, selfish desire, to utter our aspiration after 
the pure and perfect life, and to bring our nature 
into obedience and harmony with the Divine will. 
This form of prayer we find, in our experience, an 
approved and efficacious method of spiritual invigora- 
tion and renewal; for they that in this wise ask re- 
ceive the needed strength, and they that seek will find 
the peace of God. 


THE BIBLE. 


Unitarians believe in the Bible as a venerable and 
inspired record of this revelation of God in Nature, 
History, and the Human Soul. In the Old Testa- 
ment Psalms, the Book of Job, and the Parables of 
Jesus the beauty and grandeur of the material world 
are celebrated with surpassing eloquence of speech, 
and profound religious lessons are drawn from it 
for the edification of the believer. In a long series 
of spiritual biographies, and in the typical history of 
the people of Israel, convincing testimony is borne to 
the presence and purpose of the Eternal in the career 
of individuals and of nations. In the solemn injunc- 
tions of ancient sages, the impassioned declarations 
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of the prophets, the spiritual longings of the Psalmist, 
and, above all, in the saintly precepts and holy ex- 
ample of Jesus, the spiritual capacities of man’s 
nature are impressively vindicated, and his kinship 
with his heavenly Father established. For these 
qualities and services to our race we revere and be-- 
lieve in the Bible; yet not in the old and blind way. 
We do not hold it as a fetish, as a literally inspired 
and infallible oracle of God. We discriminate be- 
tween what is permanent and what is transient, be- 
tween what is valuable and what is indifferent in 
the Scriptures. We distinguish that which is univer- 
sal from that which is due to the age and personality 
of the writer. We refuse to believe in the divine 
origin of the present canon, or in the equal value of 
the different books. We subject the Bible to the 
tests of reason and conscience, and apply to it the 
same laws of literary value that govern other books. 
We do not accept any crude ideas of the origin and 
government of the world, or of the character of the 
Deity, simply because we find them in the Bible. 
We cannot believe that the reading of the dreary 
chronicle of Hebrew wars, or the dry details of the 
Levitical law, is promotive of spiritual edification. | 
Nor can we hold a Hebrew love poem like the Song 
of Solomon, or the fanatical Book of Revelation (not- 
withstanding its passages of great beauty and power), 
to be of equal inspiration with the Psalms of David 
or the Sermon on the Mount. And when this proc- 
ess of criticism is ended, what result have we ar- 
rived at? Why, the Bible is still the book of books 
to us. We believe that it contains the highest, deep- 
est thoughts concerning man’s relation with the in- 
finite above, his fellow-beings around, and the mys~ 
tery within him, We read in it, with O, B, Froth- 
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ingham, “the purest expressions of faith and hope, 
the finest aspirations after truth, the sweetest senti- 
ments of confidence and trust, hymns of praise, prov- 
erbs of wisdom, readings of the moral law, inter- 
pretations of providence, rules of worship 
sketches of saintly character, narratives of holy lives, 
lessons in devoutness, humility, patience, and charity.” 
Truly, it is our manual of devotion, our treasury of 
moral and religious instruction, our unfailing source 
of spiritual nourishment. 

Every race has its Bible, and all Scripture is given 
by inspiration. But while we gladly recognize the 
merits and oft-time beauty of other sacred writings— 
such as the Vedas, Zendavest, Shu Kings and Koran 
—we yet hold that, for us at least, the Jewish and 
Christian Scriptures are superior to them in literary, 
moral, and religious values, because they flowed out 
of a higher conception of God and man, and human 
and social duty. 


JESUS CHRIST. 


I proceed to say that the Unitarian believes in 
Jesus Christ. The definition of this point of belief 
is attended with more or less difficulty, for on no ar- 
ticle of faith are the opinions so various among us. 
To use once more the method of negation in order to 
emphasize our distinction from other Christian be- 
lievers, we do not believe in the Jewish Messiah of 
certain of the New Testament writings, who is to re- 
turn in the clouds, attended by troops of angels; at 
whose appearance the sun and moon will lose their 
lustre, the stars fall from heaven, and the graves give 
up their dead. Nor do we believe in the Christ of 
the Church, that ecclesiastical doll which has so long 
served as a lay figure for the trappings and shows of 
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the liturgy, and lent the sanctions of its name to up- 
hold the authority of the priesthood. Nor do we be- 
lieve in the Christ of the creed, that theological ab- 
straction which as no justification in history or in the 
nature of things,—this Christ of dogma, the second 
person in the Godhead, who descends to earth to 
make an atonement for man’s sin, redeems him 
through the shedding of his blood, and remains for- 
ever the mediator and saviour of all who accept and 
pray to or through him for forgiveness, redemption, 
and life eternal. 

But we believe in Jesus the Christ of the gospels, 
stripped of all ecclesiastical wrappings, all theolog- 
ical refinements, all speculative fancies. On the sub- 
ject of his nature, mission, and authority we are di- 
vided into two schools, the first consisting of those 
who approach him on the divine, and the second of 
those who contemplate him from the human side cf 
his nature. The former conceive him to have been a 
unique being, ranking between man and God, super- 
naturally born, divinely commissioned for a special 
work, and invested with superhuman power for that 
work, His word is infallible, his character impec- 
cable, his spiritual authority final. The second class 
believe Jesus to have been naturally born of Joseph 
and Mary, endowed with qualities and powers differ- 
ing in degree, and not in kind, from those which all 
men enjoy; that his character was a growth, and that 
by experiences and processes similar to our own he 
rose out of sin and error into the serene strength 
of an untemptable manhood. They believe that his 
word is authoritative in no other wise than as it is 
true, and that his mission was to instruct, emancipate, 
spiritualize, and so redeem humanity from its bond- 
age to error and sin. This is the prevailing view 
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among Unitarians at the present day. But all Unita- 
rians agree that the mediation of Jesus was not offi- 
cial but purely moral; that we are redeemed to right- 
eousness and faith, not by his blood, but by his good- 
ness, and less by his death than by his life. 

Between these two phases of belief which I have 
described, the gradations, the shadings, the varieties 
of opinion concerning Jesus are innumerable. On all 
such disputed points, however, we agree to differ. 
For we hold it far more essential to have the spirit 
of Christ in our hearts, than to have the correct view 
of his person and mission. And that this was also 
the opinion of Jesus we know by his saying, “Who- 
soever shall speak against the Son of Man it shall be 
forgiven him, but whosoever shall blaspheme the 
Holy Spirit it shall not be forgiven him.” 


HUMAN NATURE AND PROGRESS 


Let me add here that Unitarians believe in the low- 
est man as well as the highest. The most degraded 
of human beings still has in him something of God’s 
delegated divinity, and, rightly placed and inspired, 
is capable of regeneration and a higher quality of 
life. The doctrine of total depravity, or that man is 
“lost in sin,” and naturally incapable of good, we 
reject as unphilosophical and untrue. Not that we 
deny the actual imperfection of mankind. All men 
are sinners in the sense that all are violators of phys- 
ical and moral laws established for their good. But 
this transgression is not an evidence that human na- 
ture is ruined, but only that it is incomplete. The 
current doctrine of the “fall” of man from a former 
state of ideal purity we hold to be irrational and 
baseless. We believe to the contrary, that man began 
on a very low plane of intellectual and moral being, 
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and has manifested a constant progression in knowl- 
edge, freedom, and virtue. We believe that he in- 
herits propensities, both good and bad, but never 
guilt. The personal experience we call sin is, with 
its attendant evils, a part of the Divine education of 
the race, and the necessary condition of its free moral 
agency. Therefore, while we mourn over every dis- 
play of man’s moral weakness, it does not prevent our 
believing in the essential dignity of human nature, 
and its gradual improvement through natural and 
orderly processes of evolution. 


“Step by step, since time began, 
We see the steady gain of man,” a 


and this gives us the largest faith and hope in his pos- 
sible future. 

This faith in man’s individual improvement gives 
birth to our larger hope for the progress and better- 
ment of human society. The possibility and duty of 
actualizing here on earth the kingdom of Heaven oc- 
cupies an ever increasing share of the attention and 
endeavor of the Unitarian fellowship. We are com- 
ing to consider religion in terms not only of indi- 
vidual but of social betterment and happiness. Not 
content with seeking to ameliorate and cure the so- 
cial miseries of our time we are essaying their abo- 
lition and prevention, so far as may be, by a more 
thorough application of the principles of Christian 
brotherhood, by social justice, mutual good-will, and 
cooperation for the general welfare. ‘Each for all, 
and all for each,” is the maxim which inspires. us— 
a new reading of the saying of Jesus: “By this shall 
all men know that ye are my disciples, if ye have 
love one to another.” 
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IMMORTALITY. 


Finally, we believe in our personal Immortality. 
We do not, however, attach it to any such crude no- 
tion as that of the resurrection of the physical body. 
Death is an incident in man’s soul life which is nei- 
ther to be sought nor avoided. When it comes it 
is a natural and incidental transition from one sphere 
of existence to another and still more spiritual one. 
The present life is beautiful and blessed if we but 
fulfill its conditions and use it aright. We believe 
that the future life may transcend and transfigure, 
but will not essentially change our present and per- 
sonal relations. We believe that the soul will pre- 
serve in the hereafter its identity, memory, and af- 
fections. Heaven, to us, is not so much a place as 
a state, and not so much a state as a quality inhering 
in the soul. Endlessness is an attribute of our spirit- 
ual being, and eternal progress the condition of all 
life. The Unitarians, like all other believers, have 
their various philosophies and picturings of the life 
to come, but they try not to dogmatize about it, and 
not to insist on what is manifestly the offspring of 
religious feeling and faith as if it were a divine 
knowledge. The mystery which surrounds the future 
life was given for the health of man’s spirit, and— 
as we see in Jesus—the higher, purer, the more ab- 
solute this faith in personal continuance after death, 
the less curiosity, the less speculation there is con- 
cerning its character and details. One thing suffices 
us, that the Kingdom of Heaven may be entered here 
and now, if, while on earth, we manifest the heav- 
enly temper and live the celestial life. This will be 
at once our most fitting preparation and our divinest 
encouragement. 
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It seems necessary to say that the monstrous doc~ 
trine of eternal punishment we reject root and branch 
as derogatory to the character of God and utterly un- 
fair to man. As we believe in human responsibility, 
however, it follows that we believe in the Divine 
Retribution. But we dislike to put forward either 
reward or punishment as a motive for moral action. 
We believe with the Scripture that “he that doeth 
wrong shall suffer for the wrong he doeth, and every 
one shall receive for the things done in his body, be 
they good or evil.” All such retribution is, however, 
disciplinary and remedial in its character, and will be 
followed by the restoration of the offender to the ful- 
ness of the Divine favor. 


CONCLUSION. 


Such, then, is the Unitarian faith as I understand 
it. But all such statements must be partial and of 
temporary valtie. They are “good for this day only.” 
The Unitarian is a progressive Christian. He seeks 
new light continually, and accepts new truth from 
any source, modifying or supplementing his creed ac 
cordingly. He has no fear that the fundamentals will 
be overthrown, for the foundation of God standeth 
exceeding sure. Believing thus in Religion, Chris- 
tianity, God, Revelation, Jesus Christ, Prayer, the 
Bible, Human Nature and Progress, and Immortality, 
who can justly charge us with not believing anything? 
True, like all new and struggling faiths we are com- 
pelled to make many denials in defining our position, 
but every such negation carries with it a correspond- 
ing affirmation. We confidently declare, like the apos- 
tle of old: “If that which passed away was glorious, 
how much more that which remaineth.” Though but. 
a small sect, numerically speaking, we venture to be- 
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lieve that we exercise an influence out of all propor- 
tion to our numbers. There is not an Orthodox be- 
liever in the community the rigors of whose creed are 
not insensibly softened by the existence of the Unita- 
tian protest. There is not a liberal preacher in the 
Orthodox pulpit, who is not encouraged and embold- 
ened by our earlier, broader, and more radical affirm- 
ations. The new readings of Scripture, the new in- 
terpretations of doctrine which delight his auditors, 
' will often be found to have been household words 
among the Unitarians for half a century. We have 
no desire to found a great sect; we do not imagine 
that the Church of the future will be identical with 
our Unitarian denomination; but we believe that the 
gospel we proclaim is to inherit the earth. The pres- 
ent generation affords abundant witness to its con- 
stant increase and acceptance. The most popular 
preachers of the day are they who utter the senti- 
ments and live in the spirit of this faith, however 
they may disguise it under ancient forms and names. 
The leading religious newspapers maintain it, albeit 
with bated breath and circumlocution. The litera- 
ture of America thrills and tingles with its prophecy. 
The public press is its herald and champion, It is 
the underlying philosophy of modern philanthropy 
and reform. The science of to-day is its mighty 
pioneer and ally. It is not too much to say that the 
great thought of Unity through Freedom, which we 
represent in our denominational name and spirit, is 
the leading idea of the twentieth century. 

It is this that reconciles us with the small size of 
our body and its slow rate of increase. We feel that 
this must be so of necessity, since we lay the em- 
phasis not on church extension, but on the develop- 
ment and spread of our ideas. Yet we have our 
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definite place and work in the Christian church as 
the forerunners and pioneers of the grand army of 
believers. We are among those who lead the ad- 
vance, who survey the ground, clear away obstruc- 
tions, and send back constantly reports of safety, 
faith, and cheer; and presently the main body of 
Christianity moves forward to occupy the positions 
we have won and assured. Such is the mission of 
religious reformers, among whom we.are numbered. 
But when the grand army has come up to where we 
stand, we may not rest on our arms. There are new 
foes to fight, new victories to be won, new truths to 
be discovered. So, having done all, we still stand as 
faithful sentinels on duty, as pioneers ready for serv- 
ice. With our loins girt about with truth, having on 
the breastplate of righteousness, with the shield of 
faith and the helmet of salvation, our only weapon 
the sword of the spirit, which is the word of God, 
—so we stand, praying and watching for the divine 
summons that bids us go forward into all truth, the 
truth that frees and saves. 


APPENDIX . 
I. 


THE UNITARIAN CHURCH. 


“UNITARIANS affirm that their belief is a re- 
turn to the primitive Christian doctrines: that the 
teaching of Christ and his apostles, as conveyed in 
the New Testament, strictly conformed to the He- 
brew tenet of the absolute unity of God; that for more 
than a century the early Christians were taught and 
believed this tenet; that this belief was first impaired 
by the speculations of the Alexandrine and Platonic 
schools on the mode of the divine existence and mani- 
festations; and that the Trinitarian dogma obtained 
acceptance through the co-operating influences of ec- 
clesiastical authority and imperial dictation.” The 
whole period prior to the Council of Nice may be re- 
garded as the Unitarian epoch of Christianity, dur- 
ing which the predominant opinion, however highly 
it exalted the Christ, stopped short of the ascription 
of proper deity to him. It was not till the fourth and 
succeeding centuries that the doctrine of the Trinity 
was completely formulated and established. While 
this continued for hundreds of years to be the or- 
thodox view in the Church, the controversy on this 
point was never closed, but through the successive 
centuries there was an unbroken line of believers who, 
however differing on other points of faith, stood to- 
gether as Unitarians in their opposition to the Trin- 


ity. Arianism—the view of the person of Christ 
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which promised at one time to become the orthodox 
doctrine of the Catholic Church—was a phase of Uni- 
tarianism. It is traceable down through the Middle 
Ages, in the persons of great schoolmen. At the 
Reformation, Unitarian ideas and principles were 
more widely spread than is generally imagined, and, 
but for what we call chance, would have assumed very 
influential proportions in the new life of Europe. It 
did actually take control of a considerable section of 
Eastern Europe, where it has continued the dominant 
form of faith to this day. In the 16th century Faus- 
tus Socinus, of Italian birth, made a lodgment in Po- 
land and Transylvania for the Unitarian belief, and 
there exist in the latter country some hundred or 
more Unitarian churches, together with a divinity 
school and university. Unitarianism is no very new 
ism in Christendom. It has existed in Great Britain 
ever since the Reformation. It is to be found among 
the various churches of Europe during this same pe- 
riod, at times bidding fair to develop into large pro- 
portions, and seriously alarming all orthodox au- 
thorities. 

Organized Unitarianism in this country was the 
gradual outcome of rational religious thought in the 
Congregational and Puritan churches of New Eng- 
land. The movement begun by Freeman, Buckmin- 
ster, Channing, and their associates, is little more 
than a century old. The various churches and _pas- 
tors that found their way out of the old faith into 
more liberal modes of thinking, ostracized by their 
more orthodox fellow-Christians, for a time stood 
separate and alone, jealously guarding their individ- 
ual independence, until, tiring of their isolation, they 
gradually came together and formed various associa- 
tions for fellowship and concerted action. The body 
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of recent years has shown considerable missionary 
zeal, both in spreading abroad its distinctive views 
and in planting new churches. It numbers, at pres- 
ent, four hundred eighty-seven congregations and five 
hundred seventeen ministers. The city of Boston 
is the Unitarian stronghold, and has over thirty Uni- 
tarian churches. More than a hundred congregations, 
planted in New England previous to the War of Inde- 
pendence, went over to the Unitarians, including eight 
of the nine leading parishes of Boston, and the original 
church founded by the Pilgrim fathers at Plymouth, 
Mass. Our ministers are trained at the theological 
seminaries at Cambridge (Harvard University), Mass., 
Meadville, Pa. and Berkeley, Cal. The principal, 
Unitarian journal is: “The Christian Register,” pub- 
lished weekly at Boston, Mass. “The Harvard Theo- 
logical Review” is an undenominational periodical, 
devoted to liberal theology, and published in Cam- 
bridge. 

The American Unitarian Association is the national 
organization. It is the custodian of denominational 
funds, and plants and sustains missionaries and mis- 
sionary movements in all parts of the United States. 
The Association maintains twelve departments, each 
under a special officer and staff, viz., Finance, Publi- 
cation, Foreign Relations, Church Extension, Comity 
and Fellowship, New Americans, Religious Education, 
Community Service, Ministerial Aid, Church Building 
Loan Fund, Library and Recruiting of the Ministry. 
One feature of its work is the support of able repre- 
sentatives of its faith at important college centres, 
(Ann Arbor, Ithaca, Iowa City, Lawrence, Kans., 
Urbana, Ill., etc.). The offices of the Association are 
in the handsome denominational building erected for 
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it at 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. Here inquirers 
and visitors are welcomed at all times. 

The principal missionary society for the West is 
the Western Unitarian Conference. Its office is at 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. The Confer- 
ence holds an annual session in May, at some central 
point in the West. 

There are also department conferences for the 
Southern, Middle and Pacific States. The Unitarian 
Headquarters and Book Room in New York City are 
at 299 Madison Avenue. The San Francisco Head- 
quarters is at 612 Phelan Building. 

The General Conference of Unitarian and Other 
_Christian Churches is an advisory body, meeting once 
in two years in September; president, Hon. William 
Howard Taft, LL.D. At its sessions papers are read 
on leading questions of religious interest and denomi- 
national policies are discussed. 

The Ministers’ Institute is held every alternate year 

for the free and scholarly discussion of the theolog- 
ical and philosophical issues of the day. 
* The Unitarian Laymen’s League, with 275 chapters 
or branches in the local churches, is organized to re- 
cruit the man power of the Unitarian denomination 
in support of all its churches, and to arouse American 
citizens to give united, intelligent, effective support 
under the leadership of the church to every wise, co- 
operative activity, religious, social, civic and moral. The 
headquarters of the League are at Unity House, 7 Park 
Square, Boston, Mass. 

The Alliance of Unitarian and Other Liberal Chris- 
tian Women, with 386 societies, has developed much 
missionary activity among the women of the Unitarian 
fellowship. It aids struggling churches and mission- 
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aries, and interests itself especially in the extension of 
the Post Office Mission, a characteristic and important 
agency for distributing Unitarian literature, and 
spreading liberal principles through advertisement and 
correspondence. Its headquarters are at 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass. 

The Young People’s Religious Union has 200 branch 
Unions and 8 Federations of Young People’s Unions. 
Its headquarters are at 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


In addition to these Unitarian organizations, there 
are over six hundred Universalist churches in 
America holding the same or similar views, and over 
a thousand societies of the Christian denomination, in 
more or less general agreement on cardinal points as 
held by Unitarians. In England we find 361 Unita- 
rian societies. Their denominational centre is the 
British and Foreign Unitarian Association, with offices 
at Essex Hall, Essex Street, Strand, London. In 
Transylvania there are one hundred and nine Unita- 
rian congregations, each with a school attached. Our 
form of faith has existed for three hundred years in 
that country. In France, Holland, and Switzerland, 
the liberal wing of the Protestant churches holds the 
same form of faith. In Germany, where a State 
Church prevents the fotmation of specially Unitarian 
organizations, there is a large element among both 
Lutherans and Evangelicals which publicly avows its 
sympathy with the liberal theology. The Protestanten- 
verein, its principal Association, has many branch 
associations. In Switzerland the Verein fuer freies 
Christentum is our powerful ally. Even in far-off 
India the liberal Christian Church has a noble ally 
in the Brahmo Somaj, or society of Hindu Theists. 

The International Council of Free Christians and 
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Other Religious Liberals was organized in Boston in 
1900 under the auspices of the Unitarian Association. 
It has held seven World-Congresses, at London, Am- 
sterdam, Geneva, Boston, Berlin, Paris and Leyden. 
See their printed reports for further information. 
Thirty nationalities and over one hundred church con- 
nections are represented officially or unofficially in its 
membership, which at the Boston and Berlin meetings 
rose to over two thousand persons, 


RY 
THE UNITARIAN FELLOWSHIP 


Tue Unitarian lays no stress on the public profes- 
sion of religious belief, he points to no long roll of 
converts added to the true faith, he takes no pleasure 
in showy ecclesiasticism or church extension. His . 
pride is rather in the cultured minds, the well rounded 
characters, the gracious lives, the notable examples of 
uprightness, humanity, and piety which his form of 
faith contributes to illustrate the perfections and swell 
the triumphs of the religion of Jesus. 

Among the representative men and women who in 
modern times, and in this country and in England, 
have belonged to the Unitarian fellowship, we may 
instance the following :-— 

Among the religious teachers, theologians, and 


preachers— 


Wm. Ellery Channing. 


James Freeman. 

J. T. Kirkland. 
William Ware. 
Jared Sparks. 
Samuel Gilman. 
Andrews Norton. 
Henry Ware, Sr. 
Henry Ware, Jr. 
Alvan Lamson. 
Aaron Bancroft. 
W. F. P. Greenwood. 
Noah Worcester. 
George W. Burnap. 
W. O. B. Peabody. 


Nath. L. Frothingham. 


Convers Francis. 

Ephraim Peabody. 
Charles T. Brooks. 
Edmund H. Sears. 


James Walker. 

Ezra S. Gannett. 
George R. Noyes. 
Orville Dewey. 
Charles Follen. 
Samuel J. May. 
Thomas Hill. 
George E. Ellis. 
Samuel Longfellow. 
William H. Channing. 
William J. Potter. 
Charles Low. 
George W. Hosmer. 
John Weiss. 
George L. Cary. 
Abiel A. Livermore. 
Oliver Stearns. 
Samuel Johnson. 

A. D. Mayo. 
Edward H. Hall. 
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Nicholas P. Gilman. 

Francis Tiffany. 

Ralph Waldo Emerson (once 
a Unitarian minister in 
Boston). 

Samuel R. Calthrop. 

Theodore Parker. 

John Pierpont. 

Frederic H. Hedge. 

James Freeman Clarke. 

Henry W. Bellows. 

A. P. Peabody. 

Thomas Starr King. 

Wm. R. Alger. 

O. B. Frothingham. 


Chas. H. Brigham. 
Wim. G, Eliot. 
Cyrus A. Bartol. 
Joseph H. Allen. 
Edward Everett Hale. 
Grindall Reynolds. 
Horatio Stebbins. 
Carroll C. Everett. 
Wm. H. Furness. 
Henry M. Simmons. 
Rush R. Shippen. 
John W. Chadwick. 
Robert Collyer. 
Thomas R. Slicer. 
Charles G. Ames. 


Among living ministers of the Unitarian Church we 
permit ourselves to mention only a few of the older 


and most widely known: 


Jasper L. Douthit. 
Henry H. Barber. 
James DeNormandie. 
George Batchelor. 
Thomas L, Eliot. 
Francis G, Peabody. 
Jabez T. Sunderland. 


Also in England :— 


John Bidle. 
Theophilus Lindsey, 
Joseph Priestley. 
James Martineau. 

F. W. Newman. 
Charles Beard. 
Alexander Gordon. 
Stopford A. Brooke. 
J. Estlin Carpenter. 
H. W. Crosskey. 


William C. Gannett. 
Frederick L. Hosmer. 
Samuel M. Crothers. 
Edward A. Horton. 
Joseph H. Crooker. 
George A. Thayer. 
Howard N. Brown. 


James Drummond. 
John Page Hopps. 
G. Vance Smith. 

T. Hamilton Thom. 
P. H. Wicksteed. 
Richard Armstrong. 
Brooke Herford. 
Chas. Hargrove. 

W. Copeland Bowie. 
John C. Odgers. 


Also the following philanthropists and reformers :— 


Miss Mary Carpenter. 
Miss Dorothea Dix. 
Dr. Noah Worcester. 
Dr. S. G. Howe. 

Dr. James Jackson. 


Samuel J. May. 

Edward Everett Hale. 

Henry W. Bellows (Pres. of 
the U. S. Sanitary Commis- 
sion). 


Miss Elizabeth P. Peabody. 
Edwin Ginn. 

Frank B. Sanborn. 
Alexander Johnson. 

Abbott and Amos Lawrence. 
Peter Cooper. 

Alfred T. White. 

Joseph Tuckerman. 

Charles F. Barnard. 

S. J. and Isabel Barrows. 
Thomas Mott Osborne. 
Edwin and Lucia A. Mead. 
Henry Bergh. 

Ezra Cornell. 
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William H. Baldwin. 
Enoch Pratt. 

John Lowell. 

Theodore D. Weld. 
Frederick Douglas. 

Mrs. Mary A. Livermore. 
Mrs. Mary Hemenway. 
Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton. 
Mrs. Josephine Shaw Lowell. 
Mrs. Angelina Grimke Weld. 
Miss Susan B. Anthony. 
Mrs. Lucy Stone Blackwell. 
Mrs. Anna Garlin Spencer. 
Mrs. Frances A. Hackley. 


Among scientists and educators we may mention :— 


‘The Darwin family. 
Dr. Samuel Clarke. 

Dr. Joseph Priestley. 
Richard Porson. 

Dr. Nathaniel Lardner. 
David Hartley. 

Jeremy Bentham. 
Francis Hutcheson. 
David Ricardo. 

sir Charles Lyell. 

Dr. William B. Carpenter. 
Professor De Morgan. 
Josiah Wedgwood 

Sir W. Fairbairn. 
Mrs. Mary Somerville. 
Benjamin Franklin. 
Miss Maria Mitchell. 
Nathaniel Bowditch. 
Horace Mann. 


Spencer F. Baird. 
John Fiske. 

Luther Burbank. 
David Starr Jordan. 
Charles W. Eliot. 
Thomas Hill. 

Jeffries Wyman. 
Asaph Hall. 

Edward C. Pickering. 
Benj. A. Gould. 
Joseph Lovering. 
Benjamin Pierce. 
Wolcott Gibbs. 

A. Lawrence Lowell (and the 


previous eight presidents 
of Harvard College). 
C. C. Felton. 


Louis Agassiz. 
Chas. R. Van Hise. 


A long and brilliant line of statesmen, jurists, and 
public officers have belonged to this faith: among 
them, five presidents of the United States :— 


Thomas Jefferson. 
John Adams. 
John Quincy Adams. 
Millard Fillmore. 
William H. Taft. 
Vice-President Hannibal 
Hamlin. 
Alexander H. Everett. 
Edward Everett 
Unitarian minister). 
Samuel Dexter. 


(once a 


Christopher Gore. 

Fisher Ames. 

Harrison Gray Otis. 

Charles Sumner. 

Daniel Webster (for thirty 
“years a pew-owner and 
communicant at Brattle 
Street Unitarian Church, 
Boston). 

Allen G. Thurman. 

Henry Wheaton. 


Charles Francis Adams. 
Josiah Quincy. 

George F. and E. R. Hoar. 
John C. Calhoun. 

Dorman B. Eaton. 
Nathaniel Dane. . 
George William Curtis. 
Thomas Dawes Eliot 
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John P. Hale. 
Timothy O. Howe. 
Leland Stanford. 
Henry B. Anthony. 
William E. Chandler. 
Justin D. Morrill. 
Carroll D. Wright. 
Geo. W. McCrary. 


and many other men prominent in national politics. 
Among Jurists we lay claim to:— 


John Marshall, Chief Justice 
United States Supreme 
Court. 

Joseph Story, Associate Jus- 
tice. 

James Moore Wayne, Asso- 
ciate Justice. 

John A. Campbell, Associate 
Justice. 

Lemuel Shaw, Chief Justice 
Supreme Court, Massachu- 


setts. 

George T. Bigelow, Chief 
Justice Supreme Court, 
Massachusetts. 

John Wells, Chief Justice 
Supreme Court, Massa- 
chusetts. 

Pliny Myrich, Chief Justice 
Supreme Court, Massa- 
chusetts. 

Walbridge A. Field, Chief 
Justice Supreme Court, 
Massachusetts. 

Charles Allen, Justice Su- 
preme Court, Massachu- 
setts. 

Ebenezer R. Hoar, Justice 


Supreme Court, Massachu- 
setts. 

Seth Ames, Justice Supreme 
Court, Massachusetts. 

Benjamin F. Thomas, Justice 
Supreme Court, Massachu- 
setts. 

Samuel S. Wilde, Justice Su- 
preme Court, Massachu- 
setts. 


Samuel F. Miller, Associate 
Justice United States Su» 
preme Court. 

Theophilus Parsons, Chiei 
Justice Supreme Court, 
Massachusetts. 

Levi Lincoln, Justice Su» 
preme Court, Massachu, 
setts. 

John Lowell. Justice United’ 
States Court.. 

Chief Justice Henry A. Bel: 
lows, New Hampshire. 

Chief Justice Cushing of New 
Hampshire. 

Chief Justice Jeremiah Smith, 
New Hampshire. 

Chief Justice Charles Doe, 
New Hampshire. 

Chief Justice John Appleton. 
Maine. 

John Lathrop, justice Su- 
preme Court of Mass. 

Judge Jeremiah Smith, New 
Hampshire. 

Judge Asa New 
Hampshire. 

W. H. Beatty, Chief Justice 
Supreme Court, California. 

Oscar L. Shafter, Justice 
Supreme Court, California, 

Solomon Lincoln. 

James C. Carter. 

George Ticknor Curtis. 


Charles H. Strong. 
Adelbert Moot. 


Fowler, 


with hundreds of others hardly less eminent. 
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Among governors we recall :— 


John Davis, Massachusetts. 

John H. Clifford, Massachu- 
setts. 

John A. Andrew, Massachu- 
setts. 

Levi Lincoln, Massachusetts. 

George S. Boutwell, Massa- 
chusetts. 

John D. Long, Massachusetts. 

Thomas Talbot, Massachu- 
setts. 

George D. Robinson, Massa- 
chusetts. 

J. Q. A. Brackett, Massachu- 
setts. 

Oliver Ames, Massachusetts. 

F. T. Greenhalge, Massachu- 
setts. 

John T. Bagley, Michigan. 


Roger Wolcott, Massachu. 
setts. 

Eben S. Draper, Massachu, 
setts. 

Edward Kent, Maine. 

Onslow Stearns, New Hamp- 


shire. 

Charles H. Bell, New Hamp- 
shire. 

Benjamin F. Prescott, New 


Hampshire. 

Governor Lippitt, Rhode Isl- 
and. 

Ichabod Goodwin, New 
Hampshire. 


Alphonso Taft, Ohio. 
Austin Blair, Michigan. 
Charles Robinson, Kansas. 
Curtis Guild, Massachusetts. 


Among leaders in commerce, names that occur to 


LSet C—— 


‘Thomas H. Perkins. 
Harrison Gray Otis. 
“Amos Lawrence. 

John Amory Lowell. 
John C. Amory. 
Jonathan Phillips. 
Thomas Wigglesworth. 
J. Huntington Wolcott. 
Augustus Hemenway. 
Stephen C. Phillips. 
Thomas Tileston. 

Ezra Cornell. 

Jonas G) Clark 
Stephen Salisbury. 
Robert G. Shaw. 

M. E. Ingalls. 


Abbott Lawrence. 
Nathan Appleton. 
Peter C. Brooks. 
Nathaniel Thayer. 
John E. Forbes. 
Elisha Atkins. 

Henry P. Kidder. 

F. H. Peabody. 
William Endicott, Jr. 
Peter Cooper. 
George Partridge. 
Enoch Pratt. 

Moses H. Grinnell. - 
A. A. Low. 

Horace Davis. 

Wm. H. Baldwin, Jr. 


American literature and art are thoroughly Uni- 


tarian. 


Two-thirds of the eminent names on our list 


of authors belong to this faith; namely :— 
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Four of our leading poets,— 


William Cullen Bryant. James Russell Lowell. 
Henry Wadsworth Longfel- Oliver Wendell Holmes. 


low. 
Seven leading historians,— 


George Bancroft. Francis Parkman. 
J. Lothrop Motley. Jared Sparks. 
W. H. Prescott. John G. Palfrey. 


Richard Hildreth. 


Artists like Fanny Kemble, Charlotte Cushman, 
Harriet Hosmer, W. W. Story, Jas. E. Murdock, Lar- 
kin G. Mead, and Daniel C. French, and a great num- 
ber of the favorite names in American literature, such 
as :— 


Ralph Waldo Emerson. Pee Childe 

E. P. Whipple. George Ripley. 

Jones Very. Charles W. Upham. 
George Ticknor. James T. Fields. 
Charles Sprague. Nathaniel Hawthorne. 
Sylvester Judd. William W. Story. 

H. T. Tuckerman. George S. Hillard. 
Bayard Taylor. David A. Wasson. 
Louisa M. Alcott. Helen Hunt Jackson. 
Frank Bret Harte. Christopher C. Cranch. 
Margaret Fuller. Grace Greenwood. 
Mrs. Kirkland. J..T. Trowbridge. 
Lydia Maria Child. Thomas W. Higginson. 
Julia Ward Howe. Harriet Prescott Spofford. 
Henry Thoreau. Caroline D. Henty. 
Miss Sedgwick. John W. Chadwick. 
Mrs. Follen. Edward Everett Hale. 
Charles T. Brooks. Edward R. Sill. 

Mrs. Edna D. Cheney, R. H. Stoddard. 
Samuel M. Crothers. John S. Dwight. 

John Weiss. Josephine Peabody Marks. 


In England we find. the following Unitarian au- 
thors :— 


Sir Matthew Hale. Joanna Baillie. 
Mark Akenside. Sarah Hazlitt. 
Judge Talfourd, Lady Byron. 
Mrs. Barbauld. Sir Wm. Jones. 


Leigh Hunt and Charles Wm. Roscoe. 
Lamb (in opinion). Samuel Rogers. 
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Frances P. Cobbe. Mrs. Gaskell. 
F. E. Cooke. Charles Dickens. 


Sir John Bowring, the distinguished statesman, and writer of 
notable hymns like “In the cross of Christ I glory”; 
Mrs. bea Flower Adams, author of “Nearer, my God, to 
Helen M. Williams, who wrote “While Thee I seek, Protect- 

ing Power.” 

While the foregoing list does not lay claim to ab- 
solute correctness, it is below rather than above the 
truth, since one even more favorable to the Unita- 
rian cause could be made. 

Besides this enumeration of prominent persons con- 
nected, in times past or present, with the Unitarian 
body, there is still a larger number who, while not 
belonging to our fellowship, have avowed Unitarian 
sentiments. Among these were: the philosopher 
John Locke; the Quaker William Penn, who, in his 
“Sandy Foundations Shaken,’ wrote against the 
Trinity, although he afterwards recanted; and Sir 
Isaac Newton, whose creed was as follows :— 


“There is one God, the Father, ever living, omnipresent, 
omniscient, Almighty, the Maker of heaven and earth, and 
one Mediator between God and man, the man Christ Jesus. 
The Father is the invisible God, whom no eye hath seen or 
can see. . . . Christ came not to diminish the worship of 
his Father. . . . It is not necessary to salvation to direct 
our prayers to any other than the Father, in the name of 
the Son.” 
| 


* The great English poet John Milton was an un- 
‘believer in the Trinity, however orthodox his creed 
may have been in other respects; and the devout 
hymnist Dr. Watts wrote not long before his death, 
“Surely I ought to know the God whom I worship, 
—whether he be a pure and simple being, or whether 
Thou art a threefold Deity, consisting of the Father, 
the Son, and the Holy Spirit, . . . The Deity is 
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not made up of three such distinct and separate 
spirits.” + 

Of eminent Americans, not Unitarians, we may cite 
the following declarations as evidence of substantial 
sympathy with our views. George Washington 
wrote :— 

“T am not less ardent in my wish that you may succeed in 
your toleration in religious matters. Being no bigot myself 
to any mode of worship, I am disposed to indulge the pro- 
fessors of Christianity in the church with that road to heaven 


which to them shall seem the most direct, plainest, easiest, 
and least liable to exception.” 


Dr. Abercrombie, rector of the Episcopal Church in 
Philadelphia, which Washington, when President, at- 
tended, says, ‘“Washington was a Deist.” Thomas 
Jefferson? bears similar testimony. 

Rev. Dr. Wilson, an eminent Episcopal clergyman 
of Albany, N. Y., published an article in the daily 
“Advertiser” of that city, of October 29, 1831, in 
which, after a most thorough investigation of Wash- 
ington’s religious belief, he is compelled to make this 
confession :— 


“T have perused every line that Washington ever gave to 
the public, and I do not find one impression in which he 
pledges himself as a professor of Christianity. [That is, ac- 
cording to Dr. Wilson’s orthodox interpretation of Chris- 
tianity.! I think any man who will candidly do as I have 
done will come to the conclusion that he was a Deist and 
nothing more.” 


Benjamin Franklin’s creed was as follows :— 


“T believe in one God, the Creator of the universe; that he 
governs it by his providence; that he ought to be worshipped; 
that the most acceptable service we render to him is doing 
good to his other children; that the soul of man is immortal, 
and will be treated with justice in another life respecting its 
conduct in this. These I take to be the fundamental points 
in all sound religion. As to Jesus of Nazareth, I think his 


1A Solemn Address to the Deity. 
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system of morals and his religion, as he left them to us, the 
best the world ever saw, or is likely to see; but I appre- 
hend it has received various corrupting changes, and I have, 
with most of the present Dissenters of England, some doubts 
of his Divinity; though it is a question I do not dogmatize 
upon, having never studied it, and think it needless to busy 
myself with it now, when I expect soon an opportunity of 
knowing the truth with less trouble.” 


While in England, Franklin attended the Unitarian 
services of Rev. Thomas Belsham at Essex Chapel, 
London, and its records show that he was a contrib- 
utor to the support of that place of worship. 

The religious views of Thomas Jefferson are well 
known to have been even more radical than those of 
Franklin. At the Unitarian Building in Boston may 
be seen framed an autograph letter of Jefferson’s, 
reading as follows :— 


MonrvIceLto, Jan. 18, 1824. 

I THANK you, Sir, for the copy you have been so kind as to 
send me of the rev? mr. Bancroft’s Unitarian sermons. I 
have read them with great satisfaction, and always rejoice 
in efforts to restore us to primitive Christianity, in all the 
simplicity in which it came from the lips of Jesus. had it 
never been sophisticated by the subtleties of Commentators, 
nor paraphrased into meanings totally foreign to its charac- 
ter, it would at this day have been the religion of the whole 
civilised world. but the metaphysical abstractions of Athan- 
asius, and the maniac ravings of Calvin, tinctured plentifully 
with the foggy dreams of Plato, have so loaded it with ab- 
surdities and incomprehensibilities as to drive into infidelity 
men who had not time, patience or opportunity to strip it of 
its meretricious trappings and to see it in all its native sim- 
plicity and purity. I trust, however, that the same free exer- 
cise of private judgment which gave us our political reforma- 
tion, will extend it’s effects to that of religion, which the 
present volume is well calculated to encourage and promote. 

TH. JEFFERSON. 


On hearing a sermon by Dr. Channing, Jefferson 
wrote: “I trust that there is not a young man now in 
the United States who will not die a Unitarian.” 

Thomas Paine’s creed was as follows :— 


1 Works, vol. iv. p. 572. 
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“T believe in one God and no more, and I hope for happi- 
ness beyond this life. I believe in the equality of man, and 
I believe that religious duties consist in doing justice, loving 
mercy, and endeavoring to make our fellow-creatures happy. 
The true Deist has but one Deity, and his religion consists in 
contemplating his power, wisdom, and benignity, and in en- 
deavoring to imitate him in everything moral, scientific, and 
mechanical.” 

The noble Italian agitator, Mazzini, was, in reli- 
gion, a Unitarian Theist. So also was Emilio Cas- 
telar, the eloquent Spanish leader; and Louis Kos- 
suth, the eminent Hungarian liberator, said not long 
before his death to a friend (Professor John Kovags, 
of Kolosvar College): “The Unitarian faith is the 
only faith which has a future; the only one that can 
influence the intelligent and interest the indifferent.” 

Concerning Abraham Lincoln, the author of “Six 


Months at the White House” writes :— 


“The conversation turned upon religious subjects, and M-~ 
Lincoln made this impressive remark: ‘I have never united 
myself to any church, because I have found difficulty in giv- 
ing my assent, without mental reservation, to the long com- 
plicated statements of Christian doctrine which characterize 
their Articles of Belief and Confessions of Faith. When any 
church will inscribe over its altar, as its sole qualification 
for membership, the Saviour’s condensed statement of the 
substance of both Law and Gospel, “Thou shalt love the Lord 
thy God with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with all 
thy mind, and thy neighbor as thyself,” that church will I 
join with all my heart and all my soul.’” 


Such a church the Unitarian at least tries to main- 
tain, 

Similar extracts from the writings and biographies 
of eminent men might be multiplied; but in closing 
this note it is only necessary to allude to the Unita- 
rian principles of members of the other great liberal 
sects. Such are Dr. Hosea Ballou, Horace Greeley, 
Dr. E. H. Chapin, and other past and present mem- 
bers of the Universalist communion; Robert Dale 
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Owen, Wm. Lloyd Garrison, and other leading Spirit- 
ualists; Elias Hicks, J. G. Whittier, Lucretia Mott, 
and the Progressive Friends; Prof. David Swing, 
Dr. H. W. Thomas, Mrs. Elizabeth Thompson, Ger- 
rit Smith, Prof. Joseph Le Conte, of the Church Uni- 
versal, besides many liberal Jews. 

Truly, this is a goodly fellowship. Take these 
away and American society would have lost its savor, 
its chief inspiration and encouragement. A faith 
that can satisfy such illustrious minds, and inspire 
such gracious lives, must have in it the power to re- 
deem and sanctify humanity. And those who be- 
long to the Unitarian communion may have the grate- 
ful sense that, though their fellowship is still small 
numerically considered, it yet includes so large a por- 
tion of the culture, virtue, and piety of America, 


A purer Christianity, however slowly, is to take the place 
of that which bears but its name. Cannot we become heralds 
of this better day? Let our hearts bid it welcome! Let our 
lives reveal its beauty and its power.—Dr. WM. ELLERY CHAN- 
NING. 


areata is that free and progressive development of 
historic Christianity which aspires to be synonymous with 
universal ethics and universal religion. Rev. SAMUEL J. 
BARROWS. 


Our (Unitarian) problem is not primarily intellectual but 
moral. It is the reconciliation of the Spirit of Truth with the 
Spirit of Devotion. . . . Our task is to bring together 
thought and reverence, the fearless mind and the uplifted 
heart—Rev. A. W. JACKSON, 


The work of Unitarianism is not done. It is scarcely be- 
n. Our cause is in its early Spring, not in its late Fall— 
ev. J. T. SUNDERLAND. 


The truths ye urge are borne abroad 
By every wind and tide; 

The voice of Nature and of God 
Speaks out upon your side. 
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The weapons which your hands have found 
Are those which heaven hath wrought, 
Light, Truth, and Love ;—your battle-ground 
The free, broad field of Thought. 
Rey. SAMUEL LONGFELLOW. 


fn the love of truth, and the spirit of Jesus Christ, we unite 
xor the worship of God and the service of man—Basis of 
Union of many Unitarian Churches. 


THE CHURCH OF THE TWO COMMANDMENTS. 


These churches accept the religion of Jesus, holding, in ac- 
cordance with his teaching, that practical religion is summed 
up in love to God and love to man. 

And we invite to our working fellowship any who, while 
differing from us in belief, are in general sympathy with our 
spirit and our practical aims.—Basis of Fellowship of the 


General Conference of Unitarian and other Christian 
Churches. 


UNITARIANISM IN AMERICA 
A History of Its Origin and Development 


By George Willis Cooke, Member of the American 
Historical Association, American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science, American Academy of Political and 
Social Science, etc. 


Size, 5 3-4 x 8 1-2 inches; pages, 463; $2.25 postpaid. 


and candid record of the origin and growth of American 

Unitarianism, with accounts of its organization, its progress, 
and its relation to all present-day movements for social and 
religious betterment, all of which is presented in “the true spirit 
of the historical method, without reference to local interests and 
without sectional preferences.” Controversial treatment is thus 
happily avoided. The author has made long and thorough ex- 
amination of original manuscripts and journals, as well as many 
magazines, newspapers, and printed reports of various kinds, 
The result has been to bring together into a single octavo volume 
of 475 pages much valuable material, heretofore to be found only 
in widely scattered sources, and a large array of facts not obtain- 
able elsewhere. The volume is fully indexed, making all refer- 
ences to any one topic readily accessible. The book thus becomes 
a valuable reference work as well as a thoroughly readable and 
instructive history. It has been written with special reference to 
its helpfulness in explaining the Unitarian attitude and temper. 
The opening chapters begin with the English Sources of American 
Unitarianism, followed by chapters upon the Liberal Side of 
Puritanism, the Growth of Democracy in the Churches, and the 
Silent advance of Liberalism. Then follows the organization of 
the American Unitarian Association, and its various activities as 
the national executive organization of our churches are ‘fully set 
forth. Chapters are given to the accounts of the Sunday School 
Society, the Boston Fraternity of Churches, the Women’s National 
Alliance, the Post Office Mission, and other enterprises which 
mark the spirit of Unitarian endeavor. The relation of Unitari- 
anism to philanthropy, reforms, education, and literature, receive 
special chapters of unusual interest. The closing chapter treats 
of the future of Unitarianism. 


sh purpose of this work is to furnish a complete, impartial, 


AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION. 
25 Beacon Street, Boston 


HE, Ameritan Unitarian Association is the working 
missionary organization of the Unitarian churches of 
America. It seeks to promote sympathy and united action 
among Liberal Christians, and to spread the principles _: 
which are believed by Unitarians to be essential to civil 
and religious liberty and progress and to the attainments 
of the spiritual life. To this end it supports missionaries, 
establishes and maintains churches, holds conventions, aids 
in building meeting-houses, publishes, sells and gives away 
books, sermons, tracts, hymn-books, and devotional works. 
A list of free tracts will be sent on application. A full 
descriptive catalogue of the publications of the Association, 
including doctrinal, devotional and practical works, will be 
sent to all who apply. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary contribu- 
tions of churches and individuals. j 


There are two forms of membership in this Asse ciation _ 
provided for those who desire to cooperate in the spread 
of liberal religious thought and influence: 


I. Life Membership. Any individual may, by the” 
payment of $50, become a Life Member of the American 
Unitarian Association. Such a person is entitled to vote 
at all business meetings, to receive the Year Book and 
Annual Report, and, by means of frequent communications, 
is keptin touch with the various enterprises promoted by 
the Association. 


II. Associate Membership. Other individuals desiring 
to affiliate with the Association may become Associate % 
Members by signing an application card (sent upon request) 
and the payment of $1.00, As such they will receive a 
certificate of Associate Membership, each new pamphlet as 
it is issued, and other communications from Headquarters, 
and upon the additional payment of 50 cents, a year’s 
subscription to Unitarian Word and Work, the monthly 
magazine reporting denominational news. 


ty. 
Address communications and contributions to the 


American Unitarian Association 
25 BEACON STREET BOSTON, MASS. 
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BY 
CHARLES W. WENDTE. , 


TOGETHER WITH APPENDICES ON THE 


UNITARIAN CHURCH AND THE UNITARIAN FELLOWSHIP. 


THIRD EDITION. 


PRINTED For 
Ture UNITARIAN CHURCHES OF CINCINNATI, OHIO, AND 
Newport, R. I. 
1885. 


CHANNING MEMORIAL CHURCH 


(FIRST UNITARIAN CONGREGATIONAL) 


NEWPORT, R. TI. 


Regular Sunday Morning Service at 1034 o’clock; special Sunday Even- 
ing Services as announced. . The following occasions will be observed 
as Festivals: Easter (Spring); a Service of Patriotism (Summer); 
Thanksgiving for the Harvest (Autumn); and Christmas (Winter). 


OFFICERS. 
MINISTER—Cnas. W. WenpTE; resides Smith Parsonage, 29 Kay Street. 


TRUSTEES—Joun G. WEAVER, President; H.C. Srrvens, (Newport Bank), 
Treasurer; ArtHuR B. Emmons, Secretary; Wm. A. CLARKE, Wm. B. 
SHERMAN, THos. CoGGESHALL, Wm. K. CoveEtt, Jr., Jos. L. Busu, JoHN 
H. Crossy, Jr., AnrHony STEWART. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 


Meets in the Channing Parlors every Sunday afternoon, from September 
to July, at 3 o’clock. 


AtxEx. O’D. Taytor, Superintendent; Miss E. C. Boss, Treasurer; Mr. J. 
B. Durres, Secretary; B. G. Paumer, Librarian; Miss Carrig Taytor, 
Organist. Teachers’ Meeting twice monthly. 


THE LADIES’ SOCIETY. 


President, Mrs. Toomas CoG@rsHaLi; Vice-President, Mrs. H. C. Strvens; 
Secretary, Miss Harris CRANDALL; Treasurer, Miss E. C. Boss. 


The Twenty-fourth Annual Fair of this Society will be held in August, 
1885. Regular weekly meetings from November to August, every 
Wednesday afternoon, at Mrs. A. P. Bakerr’s, No. 40 Mt. Vernon St. 


The Unitarian Women’s Auxiliary Conference. 


President, Mrs. Harrier L. Stevens; ist Vice-President, Madame J. 
WeEnpTE; 2d Vice-President, Mrs. Mary L. Smiru; Secretary, Mrs. 
Karuarine B, Jupson; Treasurer, Mrs. Mary A. Squrre; Additional 
Members of the Executive Committee, Miss Exten IT. Baxer, Miss 
Hannan B, WEAVER. 


Objects: Religious Culture and Missionary Work. Meetings at 4 P.M. on 
alternate Tuesdays at the Channing Parlors. 


THE UNITY CLUB, 


A society for social entertainment, self-improvement, and general useful- 
ness to the community. 


President, Dr. C. A. Bracknrr; Vice-Presidents, Dr. A. F. Squire and 
Miss Harrie Cranpaui; Secretary, Miss C. W. CRANDALL; Treasurer, 
E. B. Harrreton, 


Committees on Entertainment, Culture, and Helpfulness. Meetings on 
alternate Thursday evenings in the Channing Parlors. 


SEXTON—Gzrorek Rice; resides 54 William Street. 


WHAT DO UNITARIANS BELIEVE? 


CHAS. W. WENDTE. 
—____1__ 


We desire to hear of thee what thou thinkest: for as concerning this sect we 
know that everywhere it is spoken against. Acts XXVIII. 22, 

This utterance of the Jews at Rome to Paul, the prisoner 
of the Lord, is applicable to the Unitarians of the present 
day, for like the early Christians, we find that everywhere 
we are “spoken against.” Sometimes this gainsaying takes 
the form of a holy horror and bigoted opposition. Unita- 
rians are held to be an unbelieving, unspiritual and worldly 
people, but little better than infidels, and a great deal more 
dangerous to the Christian cause. This low opinion of our 
doctrines and motives often springs from willful ignorance 
and blind prejudice. It would be a most thankless task 
to attempt to change it by argument or disproof. The best 
course for us to pursue is to go our own way as uprightly 
and charitably as we can, and to trust that time and a better 
acquaintance will correct all such ungenerous and mistaken 
opinions about us. 

There is, however, a large and an increasing number of 
persons, who, laying aside all prejudice and self-righteous- 
ness, come as simple seekers after the truth and inquire of 
us, like the Jews at Rome of Paul: “We desire to hear of 
thee what thou thinkest?” Such a question we are always 
ready to answer in the same spirit in which it is asked. For 
while the Unitarian lays no stress on the formal profession 
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of religious opinions, holding that life is more than thought, 
a pure character above a correct theology, yet there is 
nothing in this that precludes belief or negatives the hold- 
ing of well defined. opinions on religious subjects. On the 
contrary, we believe that righteousness of life and per- 
fection of character can best be attained through a lofty 
religious faith. We believe that faith must underlie all 
genuine effort; that a faithless life is a weak and worthless 
one, and that doctrines, as the affirmations and axioms of 
faith, are of great importance to the religious life of man. 


Unitarians have no Creed. 


We cannot however, answer the question, “ What think- 
est thou?” by pointing to an authoritative and all-sufficient 
creed. For it isa distinctive feature of Unitarianism that 
it has no such creed. We can see no possible good, but much 
positive harm resulting from such stereotyped and pro- 
fessedly infallible formulas of belief. The history of the 
Church will bear out the assertion that a creed hinders the 
development and efficacy of religious truth, that it leads to 
mental sluggishness and insincerity on the part of those who 
subscribe to it, that it fosters ecclesiastical pride and power, 
and is the fruitful mother of uncharity, sectarianism, intol- 
erance and persecution. For these reasons, among others, 
we do not require allegiance to any such unprogressive 
standard of belief as a creed. We hold that it does not help 
but rather hinders the spiritual life, and instead of being the 
vehicle of religious faith often becomes its prison and its 
tomb. For faith is one thing, a creed is another. Faith is a 
state of the mind; a creed is A statement of the mind. The 
former is the spirit which giveth life, the latter is too often 
the letter which killeth. Now the first condition of all 
genuine faith is absolute freedom to inquire, and to freely 
utter and alter its opinions. In thus exercising the right of 
private judgment the Unitarians have been the Protestants 
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of the Protestants. Said Dr. Channing: “If I have found 
life an increasing good, if I have in any measure succeeded 
in enlarging my own mind, if I have risen to any generous 
views of the Christian religion or human nature, I owe this 
happiness, under God, chiefly to the intellectual freedom 
which I have enjoyed. This has been to me the breath of 
life, and I must vindicate it for others as well as for myself.” 
This noble passage well expresses the working principle of 
the Unitarian body. Each one of us examines, thinks, 
believes and speaks as he will in religious matters. For his 
belief and his utterance he is responsible only to his own 
soul and to God. Since great uncertainty must always 
attend the thinking of finite and fallible minds, we believe 
that God holds no one responsible for the actual attainment 
of Divine knowledge, but only for the serious search after 
it. As Channing has expressed it, we are responsible not 
for the rightness, but for the uprightness, of our personal 
opinions. 

Again, we do not believe that a creed is necessary as a 
condition of denominational or church fellowship. It may 
be a convenience in building up a large sect, in simplifying 
the technical process called conversion, and in maintaining 
the authority of church and clergy. But we have no such 
aims. We put our faith in ideas and ideals rather than in 
ecclesiastical machinery. We labor for the development of 
religious truth and its application to the life of man, We 
care less to build up the outward church than to spread the 
gospel of light, and love, and liberty. The church, the 
ministry, the stated worship are useful instrumentalities to 
this end, but only when they are rightly made subordinate 
to it. Too often, however, as we see by many sad examples 
in the Christian world to-day, the interests of a particular 
church or sect are made paramount to the interests of 
religious enlightenment, progress and reform. To avoid this 
evil the Unitarian maintains the greatest freedom and 
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simplicity in his ecclesiastical relations. He refuses to 
base his religious fellowship upon mere theological- agree- 
ment, but declares that its prime condition is, in the 
language of Dr. James Martineau: “to have a fearless 
respect for intellectual freedom, and to trust the bonds of 
piety, righteousness and love, amidst large varieties of 
thought.” This implies a belief in the absolute independence 
of each and every congregation of worshippers, free from 
all control by clergy, synod, or assembly. The individual 
rights of each member of the congregation are no less 
sacredly guarded. We deny the right of any church 
to reject or select members upon any grounds of superior 
faith or merit, and hence, also, we refuse to be held responsi- 
ble for the character and performance, as individuals, of such 
persons as may choose to unite with us. To us the church 
is not a private circle of elect saints or a Sanhedrin of the in- 
fallibly right in religious matters. It is rather an assembly 
of worshipers and truth-seekers, a body of learners con- 
scious of their ignorance and imperfection, an association for 
mutual improvement and helpfulness. 


Unity in Diversity. 

“ Unitarianism,”’ in the words of Dr. Dewey, “is not so 
much a system of thought, as a way of thinking.” And Dr. 
Hedge expresses a similar idea when he says: “ Unitarian- 
ism is not a theology; it is a collection of theologies.” This 
is the natural and logical result of that free and fearless use 
of the reason in religious questions which distinguishes the 
Unitarian above all other Christians. He accepts no doc- 
trine which seems to him unfounded and irrational, no 
matter how venerable and sacred it may be, or what outward 
authority upholds it. He holds himself under the highest 
moral obligation to form his own opinions in religion and to 
justify that belief to his own mind and heart. The result of 
such a method is the greatest individuality of opinion. Yet, 
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starting from the same or similar premises and using the 
same method of reason in religion, it is natural that 
Unitarians should come to similar conclusions, and should 
find sufficient affinity in their views to permit of the largest 
intellectual sympathy and the most efficient union for prac- 
tical work. If, therefore, Unitarians have no permanent, 
infallible and binding creed, they nevertheless find them- 
selves in substantial agreement on the cardinal points of 
religious belief, and are thus enabled to unite from time to 
time in many glorious affirmations concerning man’s nature, 
duty and destiny, and his relations with the Divine. Such 
a statement is herewith offered the reader. It is necessary 
to preface it by saying that for want of space fundamentals 
in doctrine can alone be treated, and that for whatever may 
be affirmed in this discourse concerning the Unitarian belief, 
the writer alone must be held responsible. With every desire 
to do justice to the various shades of opinion in the body, it 
is nevertheless possible that his own somewhat advanced 
views may insensibly color his statement of faith. 


Religion. 


In the first place, then, we believe in Religion; in the 
necessary existence, permanence and importance of the 
religious sentiment. We hold that man is by natural consti- 
tution a religious being, and finds it a moral necessity to ex- 
press his wonder, awe, veneration and love in the forms and 
offices of worship. The researches of the ethnologist coin- 
ciding with the testimony of Christian missionaries may 
inform us that there are savage peoples entirely destitute of 
religious ideas and practices; yet this no more disproves the 
universality of religion than the occasional idiot disproves 
the distribution of intellectual gifts among men. Such excep- 
tional instances merely show that the religious sentiment is 
not always active; that it requires certain antecedents before 
it can manifest itself. It may not always be found in the 
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earlier and rudimentary stages of human culture, but it is 
always found in civilized society. “Where humanity is at 
its highest, there religion is at its highest also.” Consider 
the nations and the names, the eras and the events most 
noteworthy in human society and you will find them 
intimately, inseparably connected with the history of relig- 
ious development. As Goethe said: “The one, real, under- 
lying theme in the history of the world, to which all other 
questions are subordinate, is the conflict between faith and 
unfaith.” Therefore, we seein the religious sentiment no 
crude emotion, no politic concession to man’s weakness, no 
perishable superstition, but the motive power of humanity, 
the radical force of society, the emancipator and inspirer of 
the human soul. Religion has produced the loftiest types of 
character and inspired the noblest deeds of heroism and 
self-sacrifice the world has ever known. And even when 
misdirected and distorted by the unenlightened reason, the 
selfish passsions of mankind, in its very degradation it still 
remains an impressive witness to the mighty forces that are 
lodged in the spiritual constitution of man. So, though its 
outward forms are changing from day to day, though past 
sanctions no longer hold their power, and ancient creeds and 
churches crumble into ruin, the religious sentiment remains 
the highest interest of human life,—an inspiring power that 
lifts man out of appetite and passion to higher levels of 
thought and feeling, and into likeness with the divine. 


Christianity. 


In the second place, we believe in Christianity as 
the purest and best form of religion. Not that we deny the 
good in other religions, but we believe Christianity to be the 
noblest among them, and the one most congenial to us from 
our antecedents and habits of thought and life. This state- 
ment requires some qualification, however. We do not be- 
lieve in the Christianity of the Apostolic Church, with its 
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admixture of Jewish narrowness and Pagan superstition. 
Nor in the Scholastic Christianity of the Middle Ages which 
sacrificed truth to metaphysics, and love to logic. Nor in 
the Christianity of Luther, or Calvin, or Jonathan Edwards, 
or of Channing even. But we believe in the Christianity of 
Christ. Penetrating beneath the accretions with which 
eighteen centuries of speculative fancy and ecclesiastical 
development have overlaid his simple gospel, we think we 
can discern enough, even in the fragmentary record of his 
career and teaching which has been handed down the ages, 
to make the word and example of Jesus of Nazareth, the 
way, the truth, and the life to us. This Christianity we ac- 
cept as altogether the highest and best revelation of relig- 
ious truth the world has ever known. Yet we do not believe 
that even the sublime precepts of Jesus exhaust the possi- 
bilities of the religious life. The vast increase of knowledge 
and experience which the centuries have brought with them 
have made possible also a new expansion and many new 
applications of religious truth. We are constantly receiv- 
ing new revelations of divine wisdom from the Holy 
Spirit of God, which, as Jesus himself said, was to continue 
his work and to lead us into all truth. Under this spiritual 
guidance and instruction, we look for a constant growth in 
divine knowledge and holiness on the part of man, and rev- 
erently say with the apostle: ‘“ Leaving the first principles 
of Christ, let us go on to perfection.” 


God. 


This belief in the Christian religion implies an accept- 
ance of its first and fundamental truth, the existence and 
perfect character of God. But here again we must discrim- 
inate, for every great affirmation holds a denial in its bosom. 
We do not believe in the God of Abraham and Jacob, who 
is in parts and passions like unto men, who descends to the 
earth to hold familiar intercourse with his creatures, and 
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who can be flattered, cajoled and over-influenced by them. 
Our God is no partial ruler who selects here an individual, 
and there a nation for his particular favor, and casts off their 
fellows from his gracious provision. No, nora childish God, 
who creates the world in six days, rests on the seventh, re- 
pents him of having made man, and constantly interferes in 
the working of the Universe to supplement his original plan 
by an afterthought. Nor do we believe in the God of the 
Romanist, whom the priest can create and control in the con- 
_ secrated wafer. Nor yet in the Sovereign Deity of the Cal- 
vinist, that mystical, mythical being with three distinct and 
equal natures and yet but one personality, who selfishly 
creates man for his own glory, capriciously predestines him 
to a career of happiness or of misery, and punishes him vin- 
dictively throughout all eternity for sins which he never 
committed or else could not help committing. 

We do not believe in a God even, but in Gop! Who shall 
attempt to define Him? For all definition is limitation, and 
He is the One and the All. Neither is it for the finite to 
comprehend the infinite. Hence, we dare not venture with 
the Tritheist, to cramp the Divine Nature into a mathemati- 
cal formula, or map out the necessary attributes of Deity, 
or declare that God must of needs be this and do that. We 
reverently confess his inscrutability, and the presumption 
of any analysis of the Divine psychology. ‘To the soul’s 
deep question comes back ever the self-same answer: “I am, 
that which Iam.” ‘Truly, “such knowledge is too wonder- 
ful for us; it is high we cannot attain unto it!” Yet we be- 
lieve in God, for it has been well said, that while no subject 
is fraught with such supreme difficulties to the inquirer, no 
conviction is borne into the human mind with such irresist- 
ible power as that there is, there must be a God. There- 
tore, though we say with the Psalmist in despondent humil 
ity: “Who by searching can find out God?” we can also 
ask with him in grateful joy: “ Whither shall I go from thy 
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spirit, whither shall 1 flee from thy presence?” While 
we cannot grasp the thought of God as he is in himself, wo 
may know him as He is to us, as He reveals himself to the 
understanding, and conscience, and heart of man. From 
every side come to us the convincing testimonies to his 
power and wisdom, love and hoiiness. And though in all 
our knowledge of him we must reverently confess: “Lo, 
these are only a part of his ways, but how little a portion is 
yet known of him,” yet we feel assured by these very 
glimpses into his Providential working, that “he is infinitely 
more than the best believe or the happiest hope;” that we 
have a right, like Jesus, to look up trustfully and say: “Our 
Father, which art in Heaven.” Thus it is that the truth, 
which the intellect can not fathom, is disclosed to the loving 
and trustful heart. 


Revelation. 


This leads me to say in the next place that we believe in 
Revelation. We do not however, believe in any narrow in- 
terpretation of this great spiritual fact. We do not believe 
that God discloses his purposes here and there to a favored 
individual or nation, carves his divine commandments with 
his own finger on two tables of Arab granite, or seals his | 
message to humanity within the lids of a single book. We 
do not believe that He has revealed himself but once, and 
then for all time. We believe rather in that larger view of 
revelation which makes the divine inspiration constant and 
perpetual : 

“ Revelation is not sealed, 
Answering unto man’s endeavour, 
Truth and right are still revealed. 
That which came to ancient sages, 
Greek, Barbarian, Roman, Jew, 
Written in the heart’s deep pages, 
Shines to-day, forever new.” 
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The God we worship is immanent in his creation, and all 
things He made He inspires forever. The measure of that 
inspiration is the measure of our personal endeavor and 
desert. The discerning intellect and the pure heart see God. 
Most clearly and potently He reveals himself in the spirit of 
man. When we truly seek Him there, we find Him to be the 
indwelling Presence, the inner Light, the answering Word. 


Prayer and Providence. 


This implies that we believe in prayer, but not in the 
superstitious use of it. Wedo not believe in praying for 
material goods, for the curing of the sick, or the changing ot 
the weather. Prayer with us is an act of devotion and not 
of self-seeking. We pray because we feel it a spiritual 
necessity to utter our adoration, praise and thankfulness to 
the all-perfect, all-loving Father. We pray to melt away 
the dross of worldly, selfish desire, to utter our aspiration 
after the pure and perfect life, and to bring our natures into 
obedience and harmony with the Divine will. This prayer 
we find to be a well-approved method of spiritual invigora- 
tion and religious renewal, for they that ask, receive the 
needed strength; and they that seek, do find the peace of 
God. Again, we believe in the revelation which human his- 
tory gives us of the watchful oversight and beneficent purposes 
of God. In a higher sense history is only the annals of 
Providence, the record of God’s dealing with man, impres- 
sively teaching the supremacy of His laws and enforcing 
obedience to them on the part of individuals and peoples. 
Once more, we believe that the material universe pro- 
claims God. What disclosures of indwelling power and 
wisdom are made to us in the laws and facts of substance! 
There is a new dispensation of Science which reveals the 
God whom yet it will not name. Darwin, Huxley, Tyndall 
and Spencer are among the latter-day prophets who tell us 
this story of the divine intelligence and foresight. True, 
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they are concerned chiefly with the facts of matter, but read 
between the lines of their communication and you will dis- 
cover the inspiring truth that all nature is instinct with life, 
and all life is controlled by law. Nothing is lifeless, nothing 
is lawless. The explanation of these two facts is found only 
in the existence of the Supreme Being. His will is the life. 
His perfect intelligence is the law. Therefore, we welcome 
each new discovery of science which increases our knowl- 
edge of the structure and method of the Universe, since it 
also enlarges our conception of the Deity and adds to our 
sense of reverent awe at thought of Him. 


The Bible. 


Lastly, we believe in the revelation of the Bible. Not in 
the old sense, however. We do not hold it as a fetish, asa 
literally inspired and infallible oracle of God. We discrim- 
inate between what is permanent and what is transient, be- 
tween what is valuable and what is indifferent in the Scrip- 
tures. We distinguish that which is universal from that 
which is due to the age and personality of the writer. We 
refuse to believe in the divine origin of the present canon or 
in the the equal value of the different books. We subject 
the Bible to the tests of reason and conscience, and apply to 
it the same laws of literary value that govern other books. 
We do not accept any crude ideas of the origin and govern- 
ment of the world, or of the character of the Deity, simply 
because we find them in the Bible. We cannot believe that 
the reading of the dreary chronicle of Hebrew wars, or the 
dry details of the Levitical law, is promotive of spiritual 
edification. Nor can we hold a Hebrew love poem like the 
song of Solomon, or the fanatical and fantastical Book of 
Revelation (notwithstanding its passages of great beauty 
and power) to be of equal inspiration with the Psalms of 
David or the Sermon on the Mount. And when this process 
of criticism is ended, what result have we arrived at? Why, 
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the Bible is still the book of books to us. We believe that 
it contains the highest, deepest thoughts concerning man’s 
relation with the infinite above, his fellow beings around, and 
the mystery within him. We read in it with O. B. Froth- 
ingham, “the purest expressions of faith and hope, the 
finest aspirations after truth, the sweetest sentiments of con- 
fidence and trust, hymns of praise, proverbs of wisdom, 
readings of the moral law, interpretations of providence, 
rules of worship .... sketches of saintly character, narra- 
tives of holy lives, lessons in devoutness, humility, patience 
and charity.” Truly, it is our manual of devotion, our treas- 
ury of moral and religious instruction, our unfailing source 
of spiritual nourishment, 

Every race has its Bible and all Scripture is given by 
inspiration. But, little as we know as yet concerning the 
ethnic scriptures,—the Vedas, Zendavest, Shu Kings and 
Koran,—we know enough to see that the Jewish and Chris- 
tian sacred books are greatly superior to them in literary, 
moral and religious values, and this because they flowed out 
of a higher conception of God and man and human duty, 
and out of a nearer converse with the Divine. 


Jesus Christ. 


I proceed to say that the Unitarian believes in Jesus 
Christ. The definition of this point of belief is attended 
with more or less difficulty, for in no article of faith are the 
opinions so various among us. ‘To use once more the 
method of negation in order to emphasize our distinction 
from other Christian believers, we do not believe in the Jew- 
ish Messiah of the New Testament who is to return in the 
clouds, attended by troops of angels; at whose appearance 
the sun and moon will lose their lustre, the stars fall from 
heaven, and the graves give up their dead. Nor do we be- 
lieve in the Christ of the Church, that ecclesiastical doll 
which has so long served as a lay figure for the trappings 
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and shows of the liturgy, and lent the sanctions of its name 
to uphold the authority of the priesthood. Nor do we be- 
lieve in the Christ of the creed, that theological abstraction 
which has no justification in history or in the nature of 
things; this Christ of dogma, the second person in the God- 
head, who descends to earth to make an atonement for man’s 
sin, redeems him through the shedding of his blood, and 
remains forever the mediator and savior of all who accept 
and pray to or through him for forgiveness, redemption and 
life eternal. 

But we believe in Jesus the Christ of the gospels, stripped 
of all ecclesiastical wrappings, all theological refinements, 
all speculative fancies. On the subject of his nature, mission 
and authority we are divided into two great schools, the first 
consisting of those who approach him on the divine, and the 
second of those who contemplate him from the human side 
of his nature. The former conceive him to have been a 
unique being ranking between man and God, supernaturally 
born, divinely commissioned for a special work, and invested 
with superhuman power for that work. His word is infalli- 
ble, his character impeccable, his spiritual authority final. 
The second class believes Jesus‘to have been naturally born 
of Joseph and Mary, endowed with qualities and powers 
differing in degree and not in kind from those which all men 
enjoy ; that his character was a growth, and that by experi- 
ences and processes similar to our own he rose out of sin 
and error into the serene strength of an untemptible man- 
hood. They believe that his word is authoritative in no other 
wise than as it is true, and that his mission was to instruct, 
emancipate and spiritualize, and so redeem humanity from 
its bondage of error and sin. But all Unitarians agree that 
the mediation of Jesus was not official but purely moral; 
that we are redeemed not by his blood but by his goodness, 
and less by his death than by his life. For he died “ leaving 
us an example that we should follow in his steps.” 
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Between these two extremes of belief which I have stated, 
the gradations, the shadings, the varieties of opinion con- 
cerning Jesus are innumerable. On all such disputed points, 
however, we agree to differ. For we hold it far more essen- 
tial to have the spirit of Christ in our hearts, than to have 
the correct view of his person and mission. And that this 
was also the opinion of the Master we know by his saying: 
“ Whosoever shall speak against the Son of Man it shall be 
forgiven him, but whosoever shall blaspheme the Holy Spirit 
it shall not be forgiven him.” 


Human Nature. 


Let me add here that Unitarians believe in the lowest 
man as well as the highest. The most degraded of human — 
beings still hasin him something of God’s delegated divinity, 
and rightly placed and inspired is capable of regeneration 
and a higher quality of life. The doctrine of total depravity, 
or that man is “lost in sin” and naturally incapable of good, 
we reject as unphilosophical and untrue. Not that we deny 
the actual imperfection of mankind. All men are sinners in 
the sense that all are violators of physical and moral laws 
established for their good. But this transgression is not an 
evidence that human nature is ruined, but only that it is 
incomplete. ‘The current doctrine of the “ fall” of man from 
a former state of ideal purity, we hold to be irrational and 
baseless. We believe to the contrary, that man began on a 
very low plane of moral being and has manifested a constant 
progression in knowledge, freedom and virtue. We believe 
that he inherits propensities, both good and bad, but never 
guilt. The personal experience we call sin is, with its at- 
tendant evils, a part of the Divine education of the race, and 
the necessary condition of its free moral agency. Therefore, 
while we mourn over every display of man’s moral weakness, 
it does not prevent our believing in the essential dignity of 
human nature and its gradual improvement through natural 
and orderly processes of evolution. 
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“— Step by step, since time began, 

We see the steady gain of man,” — 
and this gives us the largest faith and hopo in his possible 
future ; for “it doth not yet appear what we shall be.” 


Immortality. 


Finally, we believe in our personal Immortality. We de 
not, however, attach it to any such crude notion as that of 
the resurrection of the physical body. Death is an incident 
in man’s soul life which is neither to be sought nor avoided. 
When it comes it is a natural and incidental transition 
from one sphere of existence to another and still more spirit- 
ual one. The present life is beautiful and blessed if we but 
fulfil its conditions and use it aright. We believe that the 
future life may transcend and transfigure, but cannot essen- 
tially change our present and personal relations. We believe 
that the soul will preserve in the hereafter its identity, mem- 
ory and affections. Heaven, to us, is not so much a place as 
a state, and not so much a state as a quality inhering in the 
soul. EHndlessness is an attribute of our spiritual being, and 
eternal progress the condition of all life. The Unitarians, 
like all other believers, have their various philosophies and 
picturings of the life to come, but they try not to dogmatize 
about it, or to insist on what is manifestly the offspring of 
religious feeling and faith as divine knowledge. For the 
mystery which surrounds the future life was given for the 
health of man’s spirit. And—as we see in Jesus—the higher, 
purer, the more absolute this faith in personal continuance 
after death, the less curiosity, the less speculation there is con- 
cerning its character and details. One thing suffices us, that 
the Kingdom of Heaven, whose immortal joys we long to 
taste, may be entered here and now, if, while on earth, we 
manifest the heavenly temper and live the celestial life. This 
will be at once our most fitting preparation and our divinest 
encouragement. It seems necessary to say that the monstrous 
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doctrine of eternal punishment, we reject root and branch as 
derogatory to the character of God and utterly unfair to man. 
As we believe in human responsibility however, it follows that 
we believe in the Divine Retribution. But we dislike to think 
of either reward or punishment in connection with moral 
action. We believe with the Scripture that “ He that doeth 
wrong shall suffer for the wrong he doeth, and every one 
shall receive for the things done in his body, be they good 
or evil.” All such retribution is, however, disciplinary and 
remedial in its character, and will be followed by the 
restoration of the offender to the fulness of the Divine favor. 


Conclusion. 


Such, then, is the Unitarian faith as I understand it. But 
all such statements must be partial and of temporary value, 
They are “ good for this day only.” For the Unitarian is a 
progressive Christian, He seeks new light continually, and 
accepts new truth from any source, modifying or supple- 
menting his creed accordingly. He has no fear that the 
fundamentals will be overthrown, for the foundation of God 
standeth exceeding sure. Believing thus in Religion, Chris- 
tianity, God, Revelation, Jesus Christ, Prayer, the Bible, 
Human Nature and Immortality, who can justly charge us 
with not believing anything? ‘True, like all new and strug- 
gling faiths, we are compelled to make many denials in 
defining our position, but every such negation carries with 
it a corresponding affirmation. We confidently declare, like 
the apostle of old: “If that which passed away was 
glorious, how much more that which remaineth.” Though 
but a small and feeble sect, numerically speaking, we ven- 
ture to believe that we exercise an influence out of all pro- 
portion to our numbers. There is not an Orthodox believer 
in the community the rigors of whose creed are not insensi- 
‘bly softened by the existence of the Unitarian protest. There 
is not a liberal preacher in the Orthodox pulpit who is not 
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encouraged and emboldened by our earlier, broader, and 
more radical affirmations. The new readings of Scripture 
and creed, the new interpretations of religious truth which 
so delight his auditors, have been household words among 
the Unitarians for half a century. We have no desire to 
found a great sect. Wedo not imagine that the Church of 
the future will be identical with our Unitarian denomination. 
But we believe that the gospel we proclaim is to inherit tne 
earth. The present generation affords abundant witness 
to its marvellous increase and acceptance. The most popu- 
lar preachers of the day are they who utter the sentiments 
and live in the spirit of the new faith, however they may 
disguise it under ancient forms and names. The leading re- 
ligious newspapers maintain it, albeit with bated breath and 
circumlocution. The literature of America thrills and 
tingles with its prophecy. The public press is its herald 
and champion. It is the underlying philosophy of modern 
philanthropy and reform. The science of to-day is its 
mighty pioneer and ally. It is not too much to say that the 
great thought of Unity in Diversity, which we represent in 
our denominational name and spirit, is the leading idea of 
the nineteenth century. 

It is this that reconciles us with the small size of our 
body and its slow rate of increase. We feel that this must 
be so of necessity, since we lay the emphasis not on church 
extension but on the spread of our ideas in the community. 
Yet we have our definite place and work in the Christian 
church as the forerunners and pioneers of the grand army 
of believers. We are among those who lead the advance, 
who survey the ground, clear away obstructions and send 
back constantly reports of safety, faith and cheer. And, 
presently, the main body of Christianity moves forward to 
occupy the pusitions we have won and assured. Such is the 
mission of religious reformers, among whom we are num- 
bered. But when the grand army has come up to where we 
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stand, we may not rest on our arms. There are new 
foes to fight, new victories to be won, new truths to be dis- 
covered. So.having done all, we still stand as faithful sen- 
tinels on duty, as pioneers ready for service. With our loins 
girt about with truth, having on the breast-plate of righteous- 
ness, with the shield of faith and the helmet of salvation, 
our only weapon the sword of the spirit, which is the Word 
God,—so we stand, praying and watching for the divine 
summons that bids us go forward into all truth, the truth 
that frees and saves. 
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The Unitarian Church. 


“ Unitarians affirm that their belief is simply a return 
to the primitive Christian doctrines: that the teaching 
of Christ and his apostles, as conveyed in the New Testa- 
ment, strictly conformed to the Hebrew tenet of the absolute 
unity of God; that for more than a century the early Chris- 
tians were taught and believed this tenet; that this belief 
was first impaired by the speculations of the Alexandrine 
and Platonic schools on the mode of the divine existence and 
manifestations ; and that the Trinitarian dogma obtained 
acceptance through the co-operating influences of ecclesias- 
tical authority and imperial dictation.” Thus the Church 
gradually grew Trinitarian, but it was not till the fourth or 
fifth century that the doctrine of the Trinity was completely 
formulated and established. While this continued for hun- 
dreds of years to be the orthodox view in the Church, the 
controversy on this point was never closed, but through 
the successive centuries there was an unbroken line of 
believers who, however differing in other points of faith, 
stood together as Unitarians in their opposition to the 
Trinity. In the 16th century the Socini (Laelius and Faus- 
tus, uncle and nephew, of Italian birth), made a lodgement 
in Poland and Transylvania for the Unitarian belief, and 
there exists still in these countries some 100 or more Uni- 
tarian churches, together with a divinity school and uni- 
versity. 

Organized Unitarianism in this country was the gradual 
outcome of rational religious thought in the Congregational 
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and Puritan churches of New England. The movement be- 
gun by Drs. Freeman, Buckminster, Channing and their 
associates, is hardly more than half a century old. The 
various churches and pastors that found their way out of the 
old faith into more liberal modes of thinking, ostracized by 
their more orthodox fellow Christians, for a time stood sep- 
arate and alone, jealously guarding their individual inde- 
pendence, until tiring of their isolation, they gradually came 
together and formed various associations for fellowship and 
concerted action. The body of recent years has shown con- 
siderable missionary zeal, though rather in spreading abroad 
its distinctive views than in planting new churches. It num- 
bers, at present, three hundred and forty societies, of which 
two-thirds are located in the New England States. The city 
of Boston is the Unitarian stronghold, and has over thirty 
Unitarian churches, probably more than any other single 
sect. The three oldest religious societies in the United 
States are now Unitarian, including the original church 
founded by the Pilgrim fathers at Plymouth, Mass. Har- 
vard University, at Cambridge, Mass., is largely under Uni- 
tarian influences. Our two theological seminaries are at 
Cambridge (Harvard College), Mass., and Meadville, Penn. 
The principal Unitarian organ is the weekly Christian Register, 
published at 141 Franklin Street, Boston, Mass.; Rev. S. J. 
Barrows, editor. The Western paper is Unity, published by 
the Colegrove (Liberal) Book Company, No. 135 Wabash Ave- 
nue, Chicago, Il. The Unitarian Review is issued monthly at 
Boston, The Denominational Center is the American Unita- 
rian Association, with headquarters at 7 Tremont Place, Boston, 
Mass., a missionary and publication society; president, Henry 
P. Kidder, Esq.; first vice-president, George William Curtis, 
Esq.; secretary, Rey. Grindall Reynolds, to whom communi- 
cations should be addressed. A new denominational building is 
now in process of erection in Boston, at an expense of $250,000 
or more. The principal missionary and publication society for 
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the West is the Western Unitarian Conference. (Resolution 
passed by the Western Unitarian Conference, in 1875: ‘The 
Western Unitarian Conference conditions its fellowship on no 
dogmatic tests, but welcomes all thereto who desire to work 
with it in advancing the Kingdom of God.”) Its office is at 
No. 185 Wabash Ave., Chicago, IIll.; B. P. Moulton, presi- 
dent; Rev. J. T. Sunderland, secretary, who will answer all 
calls for information, fellowship, and preaching. 

The Western Conference also holds an annual session in 
May, at some central point in the West. 

The National Conference is an advisory body, meeting 
once in two years, usually at Saratoga, N. Y., in the month 
of September; president, United States Supreme Judge S. F. 
Miller; first vice-president, John D. Long; secretary, Rev. 
Russell N. Bellows, New York City. Two thousand delegates 
and friends usually attend its sessions, at which papers are 
read on the leading questions of religious interest, the denomi- 
national policy is decided on, and a general exchange of ideas 
and sentiments engaged in. 

(Article X of constitution, National Unitarian Confer: 
ence, adopted, September 21, 1882, with but one dissenting 
voice: “ While we believe that hes preamble and articles of 
our constitution fairly represent the opinions of the majority 
of our churches, yet we wish, distinctly, to put on record our 
declaration that they are no authoritative test of Unitarian- 
ism, and are not intended to exclude from our fellowship any 
who, while differing from us in belief, are in general sympa- 
thy with our purposes and practical aims.’”’) 

The Ministers Institute is held every two years for the 
free and scholarly discussion of the theological and philo- 
sophical issues of the day. 

There is also a large number of local conferences, woman’s 
auxiliary associations, Sunday-school and other societies. 

In addition to these definitely Unitarian organizations, 
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there are over seven hundred Universalist churches in Amer- 
ica holding the same or similar views, and nearly two thou- 
sand societies of the Christian denomination, which is in 
more or less agreement on the cardinal points of faith as 
held by Unitarians. In England we find about three hun- 
dred Unitarian societies. In Hungary there are one hun- 
dred and nine Unitarian congregations, each with a school 
attached. Our form of faith has existed for three hundred 
years in that country. In France, Italy, Holland, and 
Switzerland, the liberal wing of the Protestant churches 
holds the same form of faith. In Germany, where a State 
Church prevents the formation of specially Unitarian organ- 
izations, there is a large element among both Lutherans and 
Evangelicals which publicly avows its sympathy with the 
liberal theology. The Protestanten Verein, its principal asso- 
ciation, has now some three hundred branch associations in 
various German towns. Even in far off India the liberal 
Christian church has a noble ally in the Brahmo Somaj, or 
society of Hindu Theists, whose representatives best known 
in this country are the late Keshub Chunder Sen, and P. C. 
Mozoomdar. 
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The Unitarian Fellowship. 


The Unitarian lays no stress on the public profession of 
religious belief, he points to no long roll of converts added 
to the true faith, he takes no pleasure in showy ecclesiasti- 
cism or church extension. His pride is rather in the cultured 
minds, the well-rounded characters, the gracious lives, the 
notable examples of uprightness, humanity and piety which 
his form of faith contributes to illustrate the perfections and 
swell the triumphs of the religion of Jesus. 

Among the representative men and women who in mod- 
ern times, and in this country and in England, have belonged 
to the Unitarian fellowship, we may instance the following. 


Among religious teachers and theologians: 


Drs. Wm. Ellery Channing, 


Andrews Norton, 
Henry Ware, Sr., 
Henry Ware, Jr., 
James Walker, 
Ezra S. Gannett, 
Geo. R. Noyes, 
Orville Dewey, 
James Martineau, 
Fred’k H. Hedge, 
Jas. Freeman Clarke, 
Henry W. Bellows, 
A. P. Peabody, 


Edward Everett Hale. 


C. C. Everett, 


Cyrus A. Bartol, 

W. H. Furness, 

George Putnam, 

Ralph Waldo Emerson (once a 
Unit’n minister in Boston), 

F. W. Newman, 

J. G. Palfrey, 

Thos. Belsham, 

Theodore Parker, 

John Pierpont, 

Thos. Starr King, 

Wm. R. Alger, 

O. B. Frothingham. 

Robt. Collyer. 

W. R. Greg, 

Jos. H. Allen, 
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Also the following philanthropists : 
Miss Florence Nightingale, John Pounds (founder of 


Miss Mary Carpenter, Ragged Schoolsin England), 

Miss Dorothea Dix, Abbott Lawrence, 

Noah Worcester, Peter Cooper, 

Dr. 8. G. Howe, Wm. H. Baldwin, 

Samuel J. May, Ezra Cornell, 

Elizabeth Peabody, Mrs. Mary A. Livermore. 
Among scientists and educators we may mention: 

Dr. Sam’] Clarke, Sir W. Fairbarn, 

Dr. Joseph Priestly, Louis Agassiz, 

Dr. Nathaniel Lardner, Mrs. Mary Somerville, 

Jeremy Bentham, Miss Maria Mitchell, 

David Ricardo, Nathaniel Bowditch, 

Sir Chas. Lyell, Horace Mann, 

Dr. Wm. B. Carpenter, The last seven presidents of 

Prof. De Morgan, Harvard College, and many of 

Benj. Pierce, its leading professors. 


Josiah Wedgwood, 


A long and brilliant line of statesmen, jurists and public 
men have belonged to this faith, among them: 
Three presidents of the United States were Unitarians, viz: 


John Adams, John Quincy Adams, 
Millard Fillmore. 
Edward Everett (once a Chief-Just’s Theophilus Parsons, 
Unitar’n minister), C. J. Parker and Marshall, 
Sam’l Dexter, Harrison Gray Otis, 
Christopher Gore, Charles Sumner, 
Fisher Ames, Gov. John A. Andrew, 
Daniel Webster (for thirty United States Supreme Judge 
years a pew owner and S. F. Miller, 


communicant at Brattle Judge Joseph Story, 
Street Unitarian Church, John C. Calhoun, 
Boston). Henry Wheaton, 
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Chas. Francis Adams, Nathan’! Dane, 
Josiah Quincy, George Wm. Curtis, 

And a long roll of past and present Cabinet officers, 
United States Senators and Congressmen, Judges and Gov- 
ernors of States, and public men 

American literature and art are thoroughly Unitarian 
Two-thirds of the eminent names on our list of authors be- 
long to this faith, viz: 

Four of our leading poets, 


W. C. Bryant, Jas. Russell Lowell, 
H. W. Longfellow, O. W. Holmes. 

_ Our six leading historians, 

Geo. Bancroft, Rich’d Hildreth, 

J. L. Motley, Francis Parkman, 
W. H. Prescott, Jared Sparks. 


Artists like Fanny Kemble and Charlotte Cushman, and a 
great number of the favorite names in American literature, 
such as 
E. P. Whipple, Lydia Maria Child, Charles W. Upham, ~ 
Geo. Ticknor, Prof. C. E. Norton, James T. Fields, 
Chas. Sprague, Julia Ward Howe, Nathan’l Hawthorne, 
H. T. Tuckerman, Henry Thoreau, T. W. Higginson, 
Bayard Taylor, Miss Sedgewick, Geo. W. Hillard, 
Louisa Alcott, Mrs. Follen, D. A. Wasson, 

Bret Harte, Chas. T. Brooks, Mrs. Helen Hunt. 
Margaret Fuller, John Weiss, 
Mrs. Kirkland, George Ripley, 


In England we find the following Unitarian authors : 


Judge Talfourd, Sir Wm. Jones, Sir John Bowring, 


Mrs. Barbauld, Wm. Roscoe, the distinguished 
Joanna Baillie, Samuel Rogers, statesman, and 
Sarah Hazlitt, Frances P. Cobbe, writer of notable 
Leigh Huntand Chas. Miss Sedgwick, hymns like :— 


Lamb (in opinion), Mrs. Gaskell, 
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“Tn the cross of Christ I glory—” 
and Mrs. Sarah Flower Adams, author of 


“Nearer my God to thee.” 


While the foregoing list does not lay claim to absolute 
correctness, it is probably below rather than above the 
truth, since one even more favorable to the Unitarian cause 
could be made. 


Besides this enumeration of prominent persons actually 
connected, in times past or present, with the Unitarian body, 
there is a still larger number who, while not belonging to 
our fellowship, have avowed Unitarian sentiments. Among 
these was the philosopher John Locke; the Quaker Wm. 
Penn, who, in his “Sandy Foundations Shaken,” wrote 
against the Trinity, and although imprisoned for so doing 
refused to recant; and Sir Isaac Newton, whose creed was as 
follows: 


“ There is one God, the Father, ever living, omnipresent, 
omniscient, Almighty, the Maker of heaven and earth, and 
one Mediator between God and man, the man Christ Jesus. 
The Father is the invisible God, whom no eye hath seen, or 
can see. . . . All the worship (whether of prayer, praise, 
or thanksgiving) which was due to the Father before the 
coming of Christ, is still due to him. Christ came not to 
diminish the worship of his Father. . . . It is not neces- 
sary to salvation to direct our prayers to any other than the 
Father, in the name of the Son.” 


The great English poet, John Milton, was an unbeliever 
in the Trinity, however orthodox his creed may have been 
in other respects, and the devout hymnist Dr. Watts seems 
to have been very much troubled and in pica be on this point 
of belief before his death. 

Of eminent Americans, not Unitarians, we may cite the 
following declarations as evidence of substantial sympathy 
with our views. Geo. Washington wrote : 
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“JT am not less ardent in my wish that you may succeed 
in your toleration in religious matters. Being no bigot my- 
self to any mode of worship, I am disposed to indulge the 
professors of Christianity in the church with that road to 
heaven which to them shall seem the most direct, plainest, 
easiest, and less liable to exception.” 

Dr. Abercrombie, rector of the Episcopal church in Phila- 
delphia, which Washington, when president, attended, says: 
“Washington was a Deist.” Thos. Jefferson (Works, vol. 
IV, p. 572) bears similar testimony. 

Rev. Dr. Wilson, an eminent Episcopal elereyinat of 
Albany, N. Y., half a century ago published an article 
in the daily Advertiser of that city, of October 29, 1831, in 
which, after a most thorough investigation of Washington’s 
religious belief, he is compelled to make this confession : 

“J have perused every line that Washington ever gave to 
the public, and I do not find one impression in which he 
pledges himself as a professor of Christianity. [That is, ac- 
cording to Dr: Wilson’s orthodox interpretation of Christian- 
ity.] I think any man who will candidly do as I have done: 
will come to the conclusion that he was a Deist and nothing 
more.” 


Benjamin Franklin’s creed was as follows : 

“T believe in one God, the Creator of the universe; that 
he governs it by his providence; that he ought to be wor 
shiped; that the most acceptable service we render to him 
is doing good to his other children; that the soul of man is 
immortal, and will be treated with justice in another life 
respecting its conduct in this. These I take to be the fund 
amental points in all sound religion. As to Jesus of Nazar- 
eth, I think his system of morals and his religion, as he left 
them to us, the best the world ever saw, or is likely to see; 
but, I apprehend, it has received various corrupting changes, 
and I have, with most of the present Dissenters of England, 
some doubts of his Divinity ; though it is a question I do 
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not dogmatize upon, having never studied it, and think it 
needless to busy myself with it now, when I expect soon an 
opportunity of knowing the truth with less trouble.” 

The religious views of Thomas Jefferson are well known 
to have been even more radical than those of Franklin. On 
hearing a sermon by Dr. Channing, he wrote: ‘‘I trust that 
there is not a young man now in the United States who will 
not die a Unitarian.” 

Thomas Paine’s creed was as follows (“Age of Reason’) : 
“JT believe in one God and no more, and I hope for happi- 
ness beyond this life. I believe in the equality of man, and 
I believe that religious duties consist in doing justice, loving 
mercy, and endeavoring to make our fellow creatures happy. 
The true Deist has but one Deity, and his religion consists 
in contemplating his power, wisdom, and benignity, and in 
endeavoring to imitate him in every thing moral, scientific, 
and mechanical.” 

The noble Italian agitator, Mazzini, was, in religion, a 
Unitarian Theist. So, also, is Emilio Castelar, the eloquent 
Spanish leader ; and Louis Kossuth, the eminent Hungarian 
liberator, said, last year, to a friend (Prof. John Kovacs, of 
Kolosvar College), “The Unitarian faith is the only faith 
which has a future; the only one that can influence the 
intelligent and interest the indifferent.” 


Concerning Abraham Lincoln the author of “Six Months 
at the White House,” writes: 

‘The conversation turned upon religious subjects, and M.. 
Lincoln made this impressive remark : “I have never united 
myself to any church, because I have found difficulty in giv- 
ing my assent, without mental reservation, to the long com- 
piicated statements of Christian doctrine which characterize 
their Articles of Belief and Confessions of Faith. When any 
church will inscribe over its altar, as its sole qualification for 
membership, the Savior’s condensed statement of the sub- 
stance of both Law and Gospel, ‘Thou shalt love the Lord 
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thy God with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with 
all thy mind, and thy neighbor as thyself, that church will 
I join with all my heart and all my soul.” 

Such a church the Unitarian at least tries to maintain. 

Similar extracts from the writings and biographies of 
eminent men might be multiplied, but in closing this note, it 
is only necessary to allude to the Unitarian principles of 
members of the other great liberal sects. Such are Hosea 
Ballou, Horace Greeley, Dr. E. W. Chapin, Mrs. Mary 
Livermore, and other past and present members of the 
Universalist communion, Robt. Dale Owen, Wm. Lloyd 
Garrison, and other leading Spiritualists, Elias Hicks, J. G. 
Whittier, Lucretia Mott, and the progressive Friends, Prof. 
David Swing, Dr. H. W. Thomas, Mrs. Eliz. Thompson, and 
Gerritt Smith, of the Church Universal, besides many liberal 
Jews. 


Truly, this is a goodly fellowship. Take these 
away and American society would have lost its savour, 
its chiefest inspiration and encouragement. A faith that 
can satisfy such illustrious minds, and inspire such gracious 
lives, must have in it the power to redeem and sanctify 
humanity. And those who belong to the Unitarian com- 
munion may have the grateful sense that though their fel- 
lowship is small numerically considered, it yet includes so 
large a portion of the culture, virtue and piety of Ainerica. 
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THE UNITARIAN NAME AND 
PRINCIPLES 


The religious fellowship to which we belong is called, 
and calls itself, “‘Unitarian.’’ This is not a name which 
we assumed ourselves; it is one which was bestowed 
upon us by our theological opponents. When it was first 
applied to our spiritual fathers they strenuously resisted 
the appellation, for the doctrine of the Trinity, which 
the term “Unitarian” seems especially to antagonize, is 
in reality the least objectionable to us of the five points 
of Calvinism. We emphasize far more our opposition 
to other leading doctrines of orthodoxy—such as the 
total depravity of human nature, the scheme of vicarious 
redemption, the infallibility of the Scriptures, and the 
endless character of future retribution. Yet, since our 
opponents have so insisted on calling us ‘‘ Unitarians”’ we 
have adopted the name. We must have some desig- 
nation, and this term ‘‘Unitarian,’’ bestowed upon us in 
reproach, has become endeared to us, not only from its 
associations for nearly three hundred years past in Europe 
and America, but still more by the fact that in the devel- 
opment of human thought and scientific knowledge dur- 
ing the past fifty years the word ‘‘Unitarian’” has grown 
in intellectual and moral values far beyond its original 
significance. It is to-day, as I shall hope to show, the 
most suggestive, rich, and truly representative name borne 
by any sect in Christendom. The names of the other 
Protestant bodies are in some cases derived from a church 
polity, as “Congregational,” “Presbyterian,” “ Episco- 
palian’’; or they are called after a person, as “‘Lutheran’”’ 
or “‘Swedenborgian’’; or they have reference to an eccle- 
siastical rite, as the ‘“‘Baptists’’; or a denominational 
peculiarity, as the “ Methodists.”’ 

It seems to be reserved for the liberal sects to inscribe 
on their banners words that represent great ideas and 
stand for lofty principles of faith and action. In this 
sense ‘‘ Universalism” is a glorious name for a church. 
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To include all, to save all, to restore and sanctify all man- 
kind, to vindicate the all-wise, all-loving character of our 
Father in heaven,—surely, this is a noble mission for a 
church! 

The name “Unitarian” would seem to contain even 
more—to be still grander in its suggestion and sweep. It 
not only includes all men in its loving thought and 
prayer; it also seeks to unite, to unify them. This unity 
it would not accomplish by insisting on uniformity of be- 
lief or conformity in religious rites and practices, but 
by oneness of moral purpose, by making piety, righteous- 
ness, and love the bonds that unite its members amidst 
large varieties of thought. 

Unitarianism, therefore, while it stands for many im- 
portant things, stands pre-eminently for this great prin- 
ciple of unity. This principle has made great headway 
and received many new applications during the past 
century. If each generation may be said to have its 
controlling sentiment, the leading thought of this age 
is certainly “unity.’’ We see this in modern science, in 
which the prevailing tendency is to carry back the multi- 
’ plicity of phenomena, as we behold them, to a few simple 
principles, and to resolve the various natural forces with 
which we are acquainted into one underlying, dynamic, 
and persistent force, the fountain and source of all forms 
of energy. In politics the same tendency is manifested 
in the closer union of States, the gradual absorption of 
smaller nationalities into larger ones, and the concentra- 
tion of authority in a few hands. In business life it 
discloses itself in gigantic mergers of capital and enter- 
prise, and the combination of both employers and em- 
ployed in their respective interests, as well as in that 
new method of co-operation which is destined, it may be, 
to become the remedy for many of the economic diffi- 
culties of our time. In society at large we may trace the 
working of the same principle in the improved disposition 
of men toward each other, uniting them as never before 
in the bonds of mutual interest and amity, as well as in 
the social readjustments of our time. Especially do we 
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find it displayed in that world-movement for international 
peace which is one of the noblest fruits of modern civili- 
zation. Finally, it is discernible no less in the sphere 
of the distinctly religious, in the great decrease of dog- 
matism and intolerance among the churches, and the 
increasing attempts to harmonize theological and eccle- 
siastical differences and find some common ground of 
Christian union. On a still loftier plane of thought and 
sentiment we find the representatives of advanced ideas 
seeking for a larger synthesis, which shall include and 
unite all the great world-faiths in a universal religion 
and a world-brotherhood. Such are a few of the mani- 
fold testimonies from all departments of thought and 
life which show us that unity is the controlling idea, the 
watchword of our century. 

It is this which gives to our denominational name a 
philosophical and moral value far beyond its original 
meaning, and makes it indicative of the ripest thought, 
the most advanced scholarship, the broadest culture, and 
largest humanity of our time, thus vindicating its right 
to be the distinctive appellation of a body of free, rational, 
and liberal believers, the advocates of a religion of liberty, 
holiness, and love. 


J. Tue Unity oF Gop. 


This will become still more apparent as we proceed 
to examine in detail some of the more striking and im- 
portant of the implications which are contained in the 
word “ Unitarian.”’ 

To begin with, first in the history of its theological 
development Unitarianism stands for the Unity of God 
in opposition to the current and orthodox dogma of the 
Trinity. The early Unitarians based their opposition 
to the church doctrine of the tripersonality of God on 
the ground that Scripture, reason, and history are all 
against it. The Scriptures, both the Old and the New 
Testament, clearly teach the Unity of God. If the 
Trinity were a true and vital doctrine of Christianity, 
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why is it not clearly laid down in the Bible? Why does 
not Christ say plainly, ““I am God.” But, instead of 
this, we find him everywhere inculcating his subordi- 
nation to the Father. It is only by the most forced con- 
struction and sophistical reasoning that the deity of Christ 
can be read into the Scripture. There is not a single in- 
stance in the New Testament where the word “God” 
means three persons, or a passage which unequivocally 
teaches the deity of Christ. 

In the second place, the direct, unimpeachable testi- 
mony of history shows that the early apostolic Church, 
with all its magnifying of Jesus, was yet Unitarian in its 
doctrine of God, and remained so down to the third cen- 
tury of our era, at which time the dogma of the Trinity 
first made its formal appearance from Greek sources, as a 
reconciling article of faith intended to unite the Jewish and 
pagan elements in the Christian Church. 

Third, we deny the doctrine of the tripersonality of 
God because it cannot justify itself to the human reason. 
It is impossible to frame any intelligible statement of it, 
or to find any proof, or even analogy, for it in the nature 
of things. For how can we conceive of three distinct and 
equal persons in the Godhead, with three different con- 
sciousnesses, three different wills, and three different per- 
ceptions, each performing different acts,—and yet one? 
Such a conception contradicts and destroys itself in the 
very statement. That orthodox theologians have felt 
the logical difficulties involved in their position is shown 
by the great variety of interpretations and definitions 
which they have given this dogma, from Athanasius down 
to the liberal orthodoxy of our own day. ‘The latter, 
while professing to uphold the Trinity, practically sur- 
renders it, and assumes ground concerning the divinity of 
Christ (not his deity) which the Unitarian body once held 
but is now generally outgrowing in favor of his simple 
and ideal humanity. The Unitarian controversy has 
settled the question of the Trinity for all independent and 
advanced minds, showing it to be untenable on all grounds 
of Scripture, reason, and history. It was true and sacred 
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to former generations, and doubtless fulfilled a useful 
office in the Christian Church. But, having fulfilled its 
mission, to free-thinking and emancipated minds, at least, 
it should be relegated to the lumber-room of outworn and 
venerable beliefs, an object of curious and respectful re- 
gard, but no longer a vital principle of faith. As, however, 
it still retains its place in the official creeds of Christen- 
dom, and is still accepted as true by the vast majority of 
Christians, it is, and will long remain, our duty to maintain 
the opposite principle of the Unity of the Godhead. 

For these reasons, therefore, reasons which obviously 
can be only outlined in this brief statement, but which we. 
stand ready to justify to any honest seeker, Unitarians 
stand first of all, in their religious outlook, for the Unity 
of God, a doctrine which is fundamental to a pure Chris- 
tianity and all true religion, and needs to be emphasized 
to-day and for a long time to come. 


II. Unity oF THE DIVINE PLAN AND METHOD. 


But this leads inevitably to a second vital principle of 
Unitarian faith, our belief in the unity of the divine plan 
and method in the universe. ‘The religious philosophy of 
former generations was utterly unconscious of this one- 
ness of God’s operations in the material and spiritual 
world. From the primitive point of view there was no 
such thing as unity in nature. ‘This world was a scene of 
chance and change, and life an incessant battle between 
innumerable forces, all at cross-purposes with each other, 
and without any common aim or inner harmony. Early 
man’s attitude toward the Higher Power which the 
universe manifests to even savage minds was one of be- 
wilderment and distrust. This confused and crude con- 
ception of the world-government persisted even when the 
race attained to larger knowledge and experience. ‘The 
Hebrew people were in advance of their contemporaries in 
ethical and religious matters, yet they had no such idea 
of the unity of nature’s operations as in our day forms the 
alphabet of science and the bulwark of theism. In the 
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Old Testament the Deity is represented as ever at cross- 
purposes with himself, as continually suspending the laws 
he has made for the government of the world, arresting, 
or setting aside altogether, the established order of things 
in order to carry out some after-thought or amended pur- 
pose of his own, or to meet some unexpected emergency. 

In Christian theology this inharmony and confusion of 
counsels persists. The miraculous has an even larger 
place, and transforms the history of mankind into a scene 
of constant supernatural interposition. The writers of 
the New Testament give an account of some miracles; the 
early Church fathers record many more; the medieval 
Church produced them with marvellous fecundity; the 
present Church is not without them. 

With some modifications this ancient idea of God as rul- 
ing the universe by caprice and change, special providences 
and miracles, still holds its own in the various theologies 
and sects of Christendom. ‘The single exception, perhaps, 
is the Unitarian body. Unitarians stand for the unity of 
the divine plan in the world. ‘They hold that one perfect, 
all-sufficient purpose was originally conceived, one method 
framed, and one divine order established in both the mate- 
rial and spiritual realms. ‘Through countless ages there 
has been a-steady, gradual, normal unfolding of the infi- 
nite intent of the Creator. This evolution of the divine 
purpose is still going on without break or spasm or 
hindrance. In the divine plan there is no arrest, no jar, 
no amendment, no “act supplementary to an act.” 
Nothing has been left to chance; all contingencies were 
foreseen; all were adequately provided for; all speak the 
divine constancy, order, intelligence, and beneficence. 
There is no need and no room for miraculous intervention. 
Miracles exist only in the brain of the beholder. ‘Truly, 
this gives us an adequate, inspiring view of the unity and 
harmony of God’s creation. It does not lessen, it vastly 
increases our religious awe and unfaltering trust in the 
Eternal life which quickens all and rises to its highest 
manifestation in the reason and conscience of man. God 
is no longer to us, as he was to our fathers, an arbitrary 
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sovereign dwelling in awful isolation apart from the world, 
ruling it from impulse or caprice, and by his continual 
intervention alone insuring the stability of his divine ex- 
periment. ‘To us he is an indwelling and immanent God, 
whose pulsing life inspires and sustains the various ranks 
and orders of creation, from the lowest to the highest, from 
atom to angel: it is he of whom we sing with the poet :— 


“God of the granite and the rose, 
Soul of the sparrow and the bee, 
The mighty tide of being flows 
‘Through countless channels, Lord, from thee. 
It leaps to life in grass and flowers, 
Through every grade of being runs, 
While from creation’s radiant towers 
Its glory flames in stars and suns.”’ 
To which we may add the thought of one of our own 
hymn-writers,— 
“But higher far, and far more clear, 
Thee in man’s spirit we behold: 
‘Thine image and thyself are there— 
The Indwelling God proclaimed of old.”’ 


Ill. Tse Unity of Lire. 


This belief in the unity of the divine plan in governing 
the world leads irresistibly to a third great principle of 
Unitarian faith; namely, our belief in the oneness of life, 
both in this world and in all worlds—past, present, or to 
come. 

The old philosophy of the universe never clearly 
arrived at this basic truth of modern science and modern 
religion. It distinguished, indeed, various kinds of life on 
this planet. It divided off the organic from the inorganic 
world, and set aside the mineral, vegetable, and animal 
kingdoms, with their innumerable subdivisions. But be- 
tween each of these divisions it fixed an impassable gulf. It 
had not yet arrived at the grand conception of the essential 
unity of all forms of life; that all life, everywhere and 
eternally, in monad as in man, in the sand-grain on the 
shore and the glittering meteor of the midnight heavens, 
in the tiny Infusoria that circle in a drop of water, and the 
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harmonies that surge through the soul of a Beethoven, 
“in Plato’s brain and Lord Christ’s heart,’’—all these 
forms of energy, however various and seemingly distinct, 
are equally a part of ‘“‘that great organism which lives 
and grows eternally, and which we call the universe.” 

Among religious bodies, Unitarians were the first to 
accept as the basis of their religious philosophy that new 
and grand conception of the unity of life which modern 
science reveals. ‘There may be those among us who will 
not call themselves evolutionists, for ours is a free fellow- 
ship, and we do not demand uniformity in scientific any 
more than in religious beliefs; but the vastly preponderat- 
ing majority of Unitarians are believers in that new phi- 
losophy of the universe whose general outline Charles 
Darwin, the scion of a leading Unitarian family in England, 
published to the world. This philosophy teaches us that 
all forms of life are intimately correlated, and pass 
through the same or similar processes of development. 
In all parts of God’s infinite dominion all life is one. To 
him who accepts this established scientific teaching of our 
time it imparts a sense of security, a feeling of confidence 
in the integrity and eternity of the world-order. The 
belief in man’s future and eternal progress also acquires a 
new illumination. Back to the dawnings of sentient 
being on our planet we trace the gradual ascent of life, 
from crude beginnings to its present most-developed con- 
ditionsin man. Shall this progress cease when the human 
form and intelligence are attained? Shall this toilsome 
journey from the lower to the higher end with the partial 
attainments of this life? Not so! The instinct of 
growth within us, fortified by the rational conclusions of 
the mind, points and prompts us ever upward and onward. 
Like Jacob of old we behold, as in a vision, the ladder of 
creation, whose base is grounded on earth, whose suc- 
cessive rounds may represent to us the genera and species 
of the kingdoms of nature, whose topmost reach is 
hidden from our sight, but not from our faith, for, like 
the patriarch of old, we believe that ‘‘the top of it reaches 
to heaven.” 


If 


IV. THe UNItTy oF MAN. 


All life on this planet, we said, isone. This carries with it 
another central belief of Unitarianism—the unity of man. 

It is an open question as yet among anthropologists 
whether the different races of men now existing may be 
considered as distinct species, or whether they are derived 
from a single original type. Prof. Agassiz held that there 
were originally eight different races; the anthropologist 
Pickering distinguished eleven. Mr. Darwin and _ his 
school generally hold that the great variety of types now 
existing have descended from one species, and that their 
present great differences in structure may be satisfactorily 
accounted for on natural grounds as a gradual divergence 
from the one original type. In so far Darwin and the 
book of Genesis are in agreement. 

But no such uncertainty attends the doctrine of the 
spiritual unity of mankind. ‘‘Under all the diversities of 
government, custom, color, clime, which divide the 
nations, there is a unity deeper than all these. The 
humanity of each nation is older and deeper than all its 
traditions, than institutions, language, race.”” ‘This is a 
relation more vital than the ties of blood. It is the corner- 
stone of the Christian religion; it is the condition of so- 
cial order and progress; it is the characteristic feature of 
the civilization of our century. The doctrine of the com- 
mon brotherhood of all men, so nobly uttered by a pagan 
writer, ‘‘I am a man, and I count nothing human foreign 
to myself,’ so nobly affirmed by the Apostle Paul, ‘God 
hath made of one blood all nations of men,” is beginning 
to be felt as never before in human society. In all direc- 
tions we see improved relations between man and man. 
In politics and economics, in social and business life, and 
in the church, fraternity and equality are ever on the in- 
crease. It may not always seem to beso. Still there are 
wars and fightings among men, and hatreds and antago- 
nisms of race, color, and class disturb the world’s harmony 
and progress. But these are only the foam and fury 
which ruffle the surface of the great outpour of human- 
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ity down the rock-strewn course of the ages; beneath it 
the calm and powerful current sweeps on, and ever on, 
to its final destination in the great ocean of universal 
brotherhood and peace. 

The doctrine of the unity of man teaches that all men 
everywhere are closely united in their duties and destinies. 
‘‘We are all members one of another; and if one member 
suffer, all suffer with it, and if one member rejoice, all 
rejoice with it.”” Every purely selfish impulse, every in- 
fraction of right, every deed of cruelty, is not only a vio- 
lation of the divine law established for the good of the 
world, but takes its revenge upon our individual natures, 
lowers the moral tone of the community, arrests the 
progress of civilization, and jars the moral order of the 
universe. Conversely, too, every act of justice, every 
deed of self-sacrifice, every lofty sentiment, every holy 
prayer, purifies the moral atmosphere of society, lifts the 
heavy burdens from the shoulders of the weak, unlooses 
the bonds of wickedness, opens the prison doors of captive 
souls, and brings down the blessing of heaven upon the 
children of men. 

For these reasons, therefore, and with such incentives 
to cheer us, Unitarians believe that, amidst all diversities 
of color, race, education, and social position, mankind is 
one—one in its origin and nature, one in its spiritual con- 
stitution, and one in its ultimate destiny. 


V. Tse Unity oF RELIGION. 


We must pass by other suggestive interpretations and 
ask attention to a final thought,—the unity of religions 
in religion. 

The old idea of all religions except the Jewish and Chris- 
tian was that they were utterly bad, superstitious, corrupt, 
and cruel. While Judaism and Christianity had been 
revealed, Brahminism, Buddhism, Confucianism, and, in 
fact, all other world-faiths, had been invented. Chris- 
tianity alone was true; all other religions were false. They 
were natural; Christianity was supernatural, and hence 
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alone among them all divinely authoritative and trust- 
worthy. Such a view was derived chiefly from the pre- 
vailing ignorance concerning the other great religions of 
the world. Their traditions were still unknown; their 
Scriptures had not yet been read; their doctrines and 
development had not been studied. But, thanks to the 
researches of eminent scholars, we are arriving at a juster 
estimate of the part played by the non-Christian religions 
in the regeneration of mankind. We have come to see 
that they all have their root in the same soil of human 
feeling and thought which gave birth to the Jewish and 
Christian faiths. Deep in human nature lie the instincts, 
the intuitions, the moral and spiritual capacities to which 
all great religious teachers appeal, and out of which 
spring the various philosophies and forms of religion. 
These were all useful to their day and generation, and 
expressed the degree of ethical insight to which their fol- 
lowers had attained. Christianity is not generically dis- 
tinct from these. She is their younger sister, differing 
from them mainly in environment and the degree of de- 
velopment attained, but sharing with them a common 
origin and fulfilling a common mission,—to interpret to 
man the facts of his own spiritual nature and the moral 
order of the universe; to teach him to look up and away 
from matter and sense to the spiritual life that is in God. 
From this point of view, while religions are many, religion 
is one—a conclusion which is destined to exercise a vast 
influence on the religious life of the world, particularly in 
the conduct of foreign missions. 


CONCLUSION. 


Thus in the oneness of God, the oneness of the divine 
plan in governing the world, the oneness of life, of man- 
kind, and of religion, we have traced the same law and 
discovered the same fundamental truth which our denom- 
inational name so well expresses,—the great principle of 
unity. For these reasons, and others of a similar nature, 
we call ourselves ‘‘ Unitarians.” 
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We believe that no other name could so well represent 
our attitude toward scientific truth, toward religion, 
toward man, and toward God. We are aware that there 
exists in the religious community a deep-seated prejudice 
against the name, but, like the Apostle Paul, we are not 
ashamed to confess that ‘“‘after the way men call heresy so 
worship we the God of our fathers.” We agree with 
Dr. Channing when he said, “I cheerfully take the name 
of a Unitarian, because unwearied attempts are made to 
raise against it a popular cry”; and with O. B. Frothing- 
ham when he says: “The new Unitarianism .. . calls 
itself Unitarian simply because that name suggests free- 
dom and breadth and progress and elasticity and joy... . 
No other name would be so impressive or, on the whole, so 
honorable.” 

A suggestive commentary on this statement may be 
found in the various names which at times have been 
suggested to take the place of the term ‘‘Unitarian,”’ names 
which seem greatly lacking in definiteness, conciseness, 
historical appropriateness, philosophical and religious 
significance, and popular appeal. And ifa colorless name, 
such as “free” or “‘liberal,” were adopted, how long would 
it be until that too were felt by restless or expansive na- 
tures to be sectarian andinadequate? It isnot the name, 
but the spirit behind it which is the important matter. 

It is sometimes maintained that by giving up the name 
“Unitarian ”’ we should excite less prejudice in the religious 
community and win a larger hearing for our principles. 
But this is more plausible than convincing. In the long 
run we should lose far more by such a course than we 
might gain. We should lose the recognized, conspicuous, 
and honorable place we now occupy in the religious world 
and the historic development of Christianity. Our 
spiritual fathers bore faithful, heroic testimony to the 
truth they bequeathed to us. They were persecuted, 
suffered, and often died for it. It would be disloyalty to 
them if we now, from denominational expediency or the 
sentimental longing for a wider fellowship, disowned their 
name and example. The discouragement and pain we 
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should inflict upon our Unitarian coreligionists in Hun- 
gary, Great Britain, and other lands might also well 
cause us to abstain from such a repudiation. 

We should not advance the cause of truth by it, but 
only make concessions to that unclearness of thinking and 
insincere speech on theological topics which are the bane 
of the existing church. Denominationally we should | 
relapse into insignificance, and lose much of our power for 
bearing honest and fearless testimony to the truth. No- 
body would be deceived by our change of name, least of 
all our orthodox neighbors. The voice might sound to 
them like Jacob’s, but they would know the hands to be 
Esau’s still. We are told that the Chinese, when a 
patient is ill unto death, summon a family council, and 
solemnly change the name of the stricken man, hoping 
thus to bewilder and baffle the demons in pursuit of him. 
But our theological opponents are not so foolish and easily 
outwitted, nor are we as a religious fellowship in any such 
moribund condition. Asa matter of fact, we were never 
more alive, more united, better equipped, more prosperous, 
or more hopeful than now. With the forces of modern 
science and civilization fighting on our side, what occasion 
have we for discouragement? We have only to “learn to 
labor and to wait.’”’ It is not our name we need to change, 
but our heart. We need to be spiritually reborn, to feel 
and display a larger faith, a more invincible optimism, a 
more self-sacrificing devotion to our principles, a more 
ardent missionary zeal in their extension. 

No body of believers ever had less reason for such a 
change as is suggested. We are Congregationalists in our 
church polity, and no one can dispute our right to add that 
distinctive appellation to our title, if we so desire, or to 
enter into closer relations with the great body of churches 
known by that name, if they are agreed. But this need 
require no sacrifice of our own honored name or principles. 
Perhaps in some far-away era of theological and eccle- 
siastical reconciliation Unitarians may be included in a 
larger synthesis, which shall comprise all churches hold- 
ing the Congregational principle or the Christian name. 
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But it is not for our small body to presume to initiate 
such a movement. We would be more likely to delay it. 

Men surrender names and doctrines when these are no 
longer representative of their thought. They leave de- 
nominations when they have consciously outgrown their 
spirit and methods, or when they are forced out by eccle- 
siastical tyranny. None of these causes exist for us. It 
does not become us, therefore, to break with the honorable 
and venerated traditions of our past from mere motives of 
policy, or a timid shrinking before misrepresentation and 
intolerance. The best way to overcome unreason and 
prejudice is not to compromise with, but to convert them; 
not to flank, but to face and down them. It was thus that 
the term ‘‘ Christian,” originally bestowed in reproach and 
contempt, became, through the heroic testimony of 
apostles and martyrs, “a name above every other name.”’ 

So long, therefore, as the term ‘‘ Unitarian” has in it such 
representative thought and moral quality, and is so widely 
applicable to the facts of nature and life as they confront 
us to-day, so long as the denomination which bears it is 
liberally disposed, inclusive, and progressive, loyal to 
truth and charity, we shall doubtless continue to call 
ourselves ‘‘Unitarians.”’ In so doing our chief concern 
should be to make this name one of the most significant 
and honorable in the annals of Christendom. 

To this religious fellowship, at once rational and rever- 
ent, free and devout, we invite all seekers for religious 
truth and guidance, that they, with us, may know “the 
glorious liberty of the sons of God,” and attain the last 
and crowning grace implied in the name of our church,— 
to keep the “unity of the Spirit in the bond of peace.”’ 
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Her Unitarianisnas, 


UWnitorier nennt man folche Chrijten, welche die Lehre von 
Der Cinheit Gottes im ftrengjten Sine des Wortes, wie fie 
im Alten und Neuen Teftament niedergelegt ijt fefthalten, 
und, gegentiber dem fpdtern fircliden Dogma von der 
Dreieinigfeit Gottes (Crinitat) verwahren; d. h. Gott, das 
ewige Grundwefen, befteht nicht wie tibliche RKirchenlehre 
behauptet aus drei Perjonen — Vater, Sohn und heiliger 
Seijt —fjondern Gott ijt untheilbar und feiner Natur nad 
nur ete Perjor, und jedes andere Wejen ohne WXusnahme 
ijt von der Theilnahme an den Cigenfchajten, Werfen und 
der Verehrung Gottes ausgejdhlojfen. Chrijtus ift demgu- 
folge nidjt Gott, jondern er war jeiner Natur und jeinem 
Wefen nad Menjeh, und ihm wurde alles, was er gittlides 
bejaf,von Gott verliehn. Jejus Chrijtus war der Sohn 
Sojephs und der Maria, er wurde in niedrigen Verhaltnifjfen 
geboren, aber von der Vorjehung erwabhlt, alle Menjden, 
ohne Unterjdied, die vaterliche Liebe Gottes zu offenbaren, 
das Evangelium der Gerechtigfeit und Nachftenliebe zu predi- 
gen, anf Erden eine neue Glaubens- und Lebensgemeinj chat 
mit Gott yu griinden, und zur Bejeliqung der Menfdhen die 
widtige Lehre von einem fiinftigen unvergdngliden Leben 
an das Licht zu bringen. Cr bewirfte dies jedoch nicht 
durch ein ftellvertretendes Leiden und Sterben; fein Tod 
war fein Siihnopfer, fein Lojegeld, weldes er der gitt- 
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liden Geredhtigfcit an der Menfdjen Statt darbradhte. 
Chrifti Tod war die Vejtatiqung der Wahrheit und Gott- 
lichfeit feiner Lehre, und fir die Menfden ein wirfjamer 
Antrieb zur Grfiillung des Guten und zur Wbfehr von der 
Simbde. Durd feine Lehre, fein Leben und jeinen Opfer- 
tod hat Chrijtus dem Menjden den untriigliden Weg zur 
Seligfeit gezeigt. Cr hat bewiejen, dag der Menjch aus 
ciqner Kraft diefern Weg der Tugend und Frommnigfeit be- 
tretet und auf demfelben fortwandeln faim, inter Veijtand 
des Heiligen Geijtes, welcher feine Ddritte Perjon in der 
Gottheit, jondern eine Kraft Gottes zur Heiligung der 
Menfchern it. 

Der Unitarianisimus ijt in legterer Zeit als eine englijde 
und amerifanifche Rirchengemeinfdaft ndber befannt ge- 
worden. Als Glaube und NRichtung eriftirt er aber jeit 
Grimbduirg des Chrijtenthums, und hat in allen chrijtlicen 
Sahrhunderten jeine Anhanger und Vertreter gehabt. Unie 
tarier behaupten, dah die Lehre Chrifti und jeiner Singer, 
wie fie im Neuen Teftament enthalten ijt, in ftrengfter Mber- 
einfttimmung fteht mit dent altjiidifchen Glaubensartifel der 
abjoluten Ginheit Gottes. (5 Mos. 6, 4. Ses. 44, 8. 
Sadar. 14,9. Mt. 6,9. 16,16. Mc. 12,29. Bo. 4, 
23-24. 17,3. 20,17. Up. Gefeh. 9, 20. 1 Gor. 8, 6. 
Eph. 4,6. 1 Tim. 2, 5.) 

Der ftrengglaubige und bedeutende Kirchenhiftorifer Dr. 
YM. Neander fagt von der fircdhliden Doctrin der Drei- 
einigteit. Gottes — ,,diefe Lehre gehirt nidt 31 den Grund- 
artifeln des chriftlicben Glaubens’”’ und diefes ijt, wie Nean- 
Der meint, fcon durd) die Thatjache bewiejen, dah diefe 
Lehre in feinem bejonderen Wusfprucd) des Neuen Tefta- 
ments enthalten ijt, denn 1 Joh. 5, 7, ift gewi® unddt.* 

* Gefchichte der Chriftlichen Kirche, Bd. 1, Theil IV, 2kte Wuflage, 1843, 
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Die Lehre Chrijti und jeiner Biinger im erjten abr: 
Hundert war Hiernac) unitarijd. Grft in jpaterer Beit 
wurde diejer urjpriinglidhe Glaube an die abfolute Cinheit 
Gottes beeintradtigt durch die philojophijhen und welt- 
licen Cinjlitfje, welche der reinen Lehre Chrijti aus dem 
Heidenthum jzujtrdmten. Die Spefulationen der Wleran- 
drinijden und Platonifden Schulen insbefondere bejbaftiqz 
ten fic) mit der Methode der gittliden Erifteny und ihrer 
Crjcheinungen. Dieje Spefulationen, verbunden mit dem 
natiirliden Hang den Ramen und die Vedeutung Chriftt 
gu verberrlicden, und die verjdiedenen Glaubensridtungen 
jener Zeit in ihm zu verfohnen und vereinigen, fiihrten yu- 
legt 3u der Dreteinigfeitslehre, welthe dem Chriftenthum 
Durd Kirhenswang und faiferliche Vorjchrijft aufgendthigt 
wurde. €8 dauerte indes nod Sabrhunderte, (Lateranijche 
Rirchenverjammlung, 2. D. 1215) ebe diefer Glaubens- 
artifel fo ausgebildet wurde, wie er in den jebigen Befennt- 
nipldriften der Kirche niedergelegt ijt. Cs hat jedoch) in 
allen Seitaltern nidt an Gejtreitern diejer Dreieiniafeits- 
lehre gefehlt. Golche waren in den erjten Sabrhunderten 
des Chriftenthums befonders die AWrianer und Sabel- 
fianer, deren Widerjpruch zu bedeutenden und Langiwieri- 
gen Streitigfeiten fiihrte. Bur Beit der proteftantijden 
Reformation traten fie befonders zablreich auf, begtinjtiat 
purd die Ahnahme der firdhlichen Wutoritdt und die allge- 
meine Riicfehr zur freieven Bibelforjdung. Nambhaft unter 
ibnen waren Sohann Campanus ju Wittenberg, Georg 
Ricel, Valentin Gentilis, Gonefius und Farnovius, Louis 
Heber, und Georg Blandrata, nebft vielen anderen, welde 
ihren Gifer fiir ein reines Chriftenthum durch bittere Ver- 
folgung und den Martertod biter muften. Go wurde 
auc) der fpanifdhe Wrst Servet, nachdem ihn fdon ein 
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fatholifdjes Concil als Keger gum Tove verurtheilt hatte, 
auf Betrieh J. Calvin's, wegen unitarijdhen Srrlehren, ju 
Genf, im Sabre 1553, verbrannt. Denumngeadhtet bildeten 
fi) dod) Hier und dort Gruppen von WAntitrinitariern, welde 
fich sum einfaden Bibelglauben befannten und die den 
Namen Unitarier erbielten. Schon vor Luther's Tod 
hatte der Unitarianigmus ziemlic) bedeutende Kircenerfolge 
aufzueijen, und e& erfchienen in jedem evangelijden Glau- 
bensbefenntniffe diefer Zeit Verwahrungen gegen feine Srrz 
lehren. GSolche Gemeinden befanden fic) in Stalien, der 
Schweiz, Holland, Schlefien, Holftein, Danemaré, der Pfalz, 
Hamburg, Danzig, und bejonders in Polen und Sieben- 
biirgen. © beftehen im lebtgenannten Lande gegen- 
wartig nod) mehr als hundert unitarijche Kirdhen nebjt 
Gemeindefchulen, eine Univerjitit und ein theologifches 
Seminar, welche jich fett der Reformation, und oft unter 
Harten Verfolgungen, erhalten haben. Bn Polen und 
Siebenbitrgen, iiberhaupt fiir die Sache, wirften befon- 
ders die beiden GSozzini, Laclius und Fauftus. Sie 
ftanuntet aus einent glangenden Gejdledht zu Siena in 
Stalien. Laelius ftarb zu Bitrich im Sabre 1562. Er war 
mehr der geijtige Vegrinder der Kirche; Fauftus wurde 
Urbeber der Bartet, deren Glieder aud) Socinianer qe: 
nant wurden. Cr brachte die religidfen Vorjtellungen der 
Unitarianer in ein Syftem und erlauterte fie in mebreren 
Swrijten. Cs wurden Gemeinden und Sdhulen ale Pflang- 
ftdtten ihrer Lehrer geqriindet, und Drucereien, welche ihnen 
Bibeln, Katedhismen und Crbammgsbither fieferten. Sn 
dem groken und fleinen Katechismen von , Rafau’’ werden 
die unitarijdhen WAbweichungen von den gangbaren BVor- 
ftellungen der Rechtglaubigen am vollfténdigiten dargeleat. 
Die Gejdhidte diefer Gemeinden ijt griftentheils eine trauz 
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rige Chroni— von Verfolgungen, Leiden und Martyrerthume. 
Der unitarijde Glaube jftarb jedocd nie aus, und nad 
David Friedericd) Strauk war der Socianismus die Gez 
burtsjtitte des Nationalismus der modernen pro-z 
tejtantijden Theologie. 

Der firdhlice Unitarianismus wurde von der wadhfen- 
den Niacht der deutjchen Staatsfirden unterdritct, jedod 
voi den grofen Geijtern,weldhe die religidfe Wufflarung des 
achtzehnten und neunzehnten Jahrhunderts in Deutfdland 
vermittelten, wurden feine Wnjichten auf die Nachwelt itber- 
tragen. Glanjende Vertreter eines Verminjts- und Gewij- 
jensglaubens waren Leibniz, Wolf, Retmarus, Paulus, 
Wegfdheider, Lejjing, Kant, Goethe, Schiller, Schleier- 
mader, F. ©. Baur und die Tithinger Schule (Schwegler, 
Beller, jowie Hilgenfeld, WX. Schweizer, Volfinar, Haus- 
rath), David Straus, Dr. FJ. Rupp, Uplih, Wiflicenus, 
Kau, und die freireligisjfen Gemeinden Deutfchlands, fowie 
Die Fithrer des deutidhen Protejtantenvereins,* 
und der Nederlandifde Protejtanten Bond.t 

* Darunter Grokh. Bad. Kirdhenrath Or. Daniel Schenfel und die Profefforen 
Dr, Richard Rothe, Dr. Holzmann, Dr. Bluntfehli und Pfarrer Honig in Heidel- 
berg; Prof. Baumgarten in Roftoé; Baron von Holgzendorff, Prof. der Rechte tn 
Minden; Dr. Carl Schwarz, Generalfuverintendent in Gotha; Dr. Carl 
Mancdot und Klayp, Prediger im Hamburg; die Doctoren KR. Schramm und 
Moris Schiwalb, Prediger in Bremen; Vrediger Wd. Sydow, Hopbach, Kalthoff, 
Lisfo, Richter, und Webffy in Berlin; Prof. Or. Rachiger und Rirdeninipef- 
tor Spaeth in Breslart ; Decan Gittel in Karlsrube ; Dr. Spiegel in Osnabrite ; 
Dr. Hanne, Vrof. in Gretfawald, Prof. Dr. Pfleiderer und Or. Lipfius in Ber= 
lin. Hterber qeboren dte fretfinniqen Geiftlichen der Schweiz, Heinrich Lana, 
YW. Bibius, Kamblt, Furrer, Wirth, Prof. Biedermann und Wndere. Der 
Deutfche Proteftanten Verein evftrebt ,,ctne Erneucrung der proteftantifchen Kirche 
im Getfte evangelifther Fretheit und int Einflang mit der gefammten Culturent= 
widelung unferer eit.” Er gahlt viele Mitgliedervereinigungen und Lofal- 


vereine. Gr unterhalt mebrere Wodhens und Monatsfchriften, und feine jabrliche 
Generalverfammlung, der Proteftantentag, wird aus allen Theilen Deutfdlands 


zablretcdh befidht. 
t Der Proteftanten Bond Holland’s gahlt etwa 12,000 Mitglicber, Er unterz 
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Durch jolche Vorkampfer des RHationalismus und ihren 
Glaubensgenofjen, ijt fiir Deut}chland, Holland und die 
Schweiz cin grofartiger Umjdwung in dev chriftliden Welt- 
anjdauung und LSheologie eingeleitet worden. Die Haupt- 
artifel des firchlicen Glaubens, die Dreieinigfeit, die 
Erbjiinde, der Opfertod Chrijti, die Verjshmungsalehre, die 
Rechtfertiguiig aus dem Glauben, Natur und Wutovitat der 
Bibel, das zufimftige Leben, die Bejchatfenheit der Kirde, 
jind alle neugejtaltet worden in Cinflang mit der hijtorijden 
Rritif, der Wiffenjdaft, der Vermunft und dem Gerwiffen. 
Der moderne Rationaliamus behauptet den alten itber- 
lebten RKirdhenbefenntnigen gegenitber, dDaB das innerliche 
Chriftenthinn unabhangig vow dent dogmatijdhen und duper- 
lich hijtorijdhen, dab die Meligion mdht mit der Theologie, 
und der Glaube micht mit der Confefjion zu verwedhfeln 
fei, und dab zufdllige Gefdhidtswabhrbheiten, wie jie Lej- 
jing nennt, nidt der Grund und die VBedingung ewiger 
Religionswahrheiten jet fornnen. Diefe Grundgedanten 
und feine Folgerungen find gang im Sinne, wenn auch nicht 
immer wortlic) in Cintlang mit dem Unitarianisnus, und 
wit beqrithen in den Vertretern der modernen Broteftan- 
tijchen Theologie in Deutjchland Gejinmungs- und Glaubens- 
genojjen. 

Sur fiebenzehnter Jahrhundert wurden die unitarifchen 
Lehren aud in England befannt. Zufolge eines Parle- 
mentsbefehls vom Jahre 1652 wurde der racovianifce 
RKatechismus, wo er 3u finden war, offentlic) verbrannt. 
Viele nahmen jedod heimlich den neuen Glauben an. Bohn 
Biddle, der auf der Univerfitit Orford ftudirt hatte, wagte 
halt mehrere Organe ober religibfe Seitidhriften. Unter ben bedeutenden Vertre= 
tern Der ,,Modernen’’ WMnfichten in her Theologie nennen twir die Profefforen Dr, 


Scholten, Or. Oort und Or. Kuenen, Or. Opzoomer, Or. Tiele, Dr. Eerdmans, 
Die Paftoren Rnappert, Hoopfaads, Chavannes, Hugenbhols und Yardere. 
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eS jogar in der Stadt London Hffentliden unitarijdhen 
Gottesdienjt 3u halten. Sechs Mal wurde er diefes Ver- 
_ gebens wegen ins Gefingnif geworfen, wo er zulegt ftard. 
Kev. T. Lindjey war der Erjte, welder (ju London 1774) 
eine unitarijde Gemeinde griidete. Die Angzahl dev Frei- 
gldubigen vergriperte fic) mit jedem Sabre. Unter den 
bedeutenden Mannern diejes Zeitaiters, die ihren Unglauben 
an die firchliche Trinitdtslehre duperten, nennen wir nur 
den geijtvollen Schriftiteller John Milton, den Philofophen 
Sohn Locde,und den gefeierten Mann der Wiffenfchaft Sir 
Siaac Newton. Bin achtzehnten Jahrhundert vermebhrten 
fich die Beugen. Die freieren politijden und firdliden Bue 
ftinde begitnjtigten die Wiederbheritellung der apoftolijden 
Lehre. Die englijchen Deijten, (wiewobhl die Unitarier jid 
ftreng gegen ihre Srrlehren wabrten), babnten durch ihre 
Mngriffe auf die Kirhenbefenntnijfe dem wahren Rationalis- 
mus den Weg. Cine Anzahl verehrter Manner traten den 
unitarifcen Glauben bet, unter ibnen der wifjenjchaftlich 
und theologifch bedeutende Dr. Jofeph Prieftley, der grofe 
Surijt Sir Matthew Hale, die Gottesgelehrten Dr. Samuel 
Clarfe, William Whifton, Nathanael Lardner, der Phi- 
lologe Ricard Porjon, die berithinten Oefonomen Jeremy 
Bentham und David Ricardo, der Pjychologe David Hart- 
fey; der als Orientalift befannte Sir William Jones 
u. 4. Bn der erften Halfte unferes Jahrhunderts breitete 
fich der neue Geift auch auf die englifdhen Kirden aus, 
FYefonders unter den Difjenter Gemeinden trate eine ztem- 
fiche Wryahl zum Unitarianismus iiber. Cs befinden fich 
Heutigen Tages iiber dreihundert und fiebgig unitarijce 
Gemeinden in England, von denen ungefahr zwei hundert 
urfprimglich den Presbyterianern, Baptijten, Methodijten, 
und adbnliden Seften angehirten. Obwohl nie der Zabl 
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nad) bedeutend, haben die Unitarier einen bemerfungs- 
werthen Cinflub auf das Cultur und Religionsleben Cng- 
(ands ausgeiibt, welches chon aus den Namen der fpateren 
Beferner dtejer Glaubensrictung erhellt. Wir nennen Sir 
John Bowring, als Philologe und Staatsmann bedeu- 
tend; Sir Charles Lyell, den Haeckel ,,den grofen Grtin- 
ber der modernen Geologie’ nennt; Lady Byron; Mary 
Somerville, Aftronom und Uberjeger der “ Mécanique 
céleste” von Va Place; Florence Mightingale, ,,der Cngel 
dea Schlachtfeldes’” ; Or. William B. Carpenter, der be- 
riihmte Naturlehrer; der Mathematifer Prof. De Morgan ; 
Der Erfinder Sofiah Wedgewood; der brittijche Staats- 
mam SJofeph Chamberlain u. YW. Unter den nambaften 
Schriftftellern Cngland’s waren Unitarier Wenjide, Samuel 
Rogers, Talfourd, Charles Dickens, Joanna Baillie, Mtrs. 
Barbauld, William Hazlitt und viele Wndere. Cminente 
Theologen und Prediger diejes Glaubens in der Neugeit 
find zu nennen J. H. Thom, Charles Beard, Wlerander 
Gordon, F. W. Newman, Ejtlin Carpenter, G. Bance 
Smith, BP. H. Wielfteed, HN. W. Wrmjtrong, Brooke. Her- 
ford, Stopford Broofe und insbefondere der philofophijd 
bedeutende Dr. James Martineau. London weifet 23 
unitarijde Rangel auf. Das Centrum diefer Kirche in 
Cngland ijt The British and Foreign Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, Essex Street, Strand, London, eine Mijfions- 
gejelljhaft und Bitdherverlag, defen gejchaftafithrender 
Setretir Nev. W. Copeland Bowie ift. Die Wochenfehriften 
“The Inquirer” und “The Christian Life” vertreten 
Die unitarifchen MAnfichten. 

wit det Vereinigten Staaten eriftirten unter den 
Gebildeten fdhon vor dem Befreiumastriege viele Frei- 
denfer, welche meiftens durd die Wuffldrung im 17ten 
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Sahrhundert und den Geijt der frangzdfichen Revolution 
beeinflupt waren. Dr. Abercrombie, PBrediger dev episco- 
palijdhen Rirde, welche Wajhington wahrend feiner Prafi- 
dDent}dhaft bejudte, behauptet von ihm ,,Wafhington war 
ein Dei.” Thomas Jejferfon jdhreibt dasfelbe itber ihn. 
(Werke IV, Seite 572.) Thomas Jefferfon, der befannt- 
lich Fteidenter war, intereffirte fich jehr fiir die Sade dev 
Unitarier. Cinem Freunde jdhrieb er, nachdem er einer 
Predigt von Dr. William Clery Channing zugehirt hatte, 
pith Dege die Hoffnung, dak es feinen jest lebenden jungen 
Mann in den Vereinigten Staaten giebt, welcher nidt 
als Unitarier fterben wird.” Auch Benjamin Franklin 
war Anhdnger und Reprajentant diefer Glaubensrichtung. 
Thomas Paine erfldrt in feinem Beitalter der Vernunft, 
sh glaube an einen Gott, und nicht mehr, und ich hoffe 
auf ein glitdfeliges Leben nach dem Tode. Der sjiweite 
Prafident der Union, John Adams, war entfdiedener Wn- 
hanger des Unitarianismus, jowie auch jein Sohn Dobn 
Quincy Adams der fedhjte, Millard Fillmore der dreizehnte 
und William H. Taft, fechsundswanzigiter Prafident. Wie 
zu erwarten war, nachdem das amerifant{dhe Volf die poli- 
tifche Freiheit errungen hatte, jtrebte e3 auc) nad) religtdfer 
Fretheit, und zerfiel mehr und mehr mit dem herrfdenden 
Puritanismus, Die ftrengen calvinijtijcen Lehren wurden 
milder gepredigt oder einfach iqnovirt. Die firdliche WAuto- 
ritdt wurde befchranft und verleugnet. Cine neue proteftan- 
tijche Reform begann in Neu England. Man fehrte zuriic 
zur urjpriingliden Lehre Chrifti. Das Recht der Vernunft 
und des einjelnen Gewilfens wurde vertheidigt. Der 
Rationalisnus griff [con im lebten Viertel des achtzehnten 
Jahrhunderts um fic. Bm erften Viertel des folgenden 
Leitraums jonderten fic) iiber ein hundert Gemeindefirden 
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von den Orthodoren ab und befannten fic) zum Unmitaria- 
nismus. Darunter war die altejte Puritanerfirde, welche 
fon in Holland im Jahre 1602 gegriindet worden war, 
und actzehn Sabre fpdter nach Plymouth im Staate May- 
jachujetts iiberfiedelte. Sm garjem traten mehr als Hundert 
Gemeinden, oder ein Drittel der Kirdhen welde vor dent 
Bejretungstriege evijtirten, zum Unitarianismus tiber. Zu 
felbiger Beit breitete fich auch der unitarijde Geift auf die 
Univerjitat Harvard aus. Unitarijde Geiftlide und Laien 
wurden die Haupttrager der Heligion und Kultur in diejem 
gebildetiten Theil der Bevslferung WAmerifas. Unter den 
Hervorragenden Befennern diefer theologifden Ricdtung zu 
jener Zeit waren auper den genannten, die qrogen Suriften 
John Marjhall, Theophilus Parfons, ©. J. Parker, So- 
jeph Story und Lemuel Shaw, Staatsmanner wie Cdward 
CSverett, Fifher Wines, Henry Wheaton, John C. Calhoun, 
Daniel Webjter, und Chas. Francis Adams, der Witronom 
Bowditch, die legten adht Prafidenten von Harvard Col- 
lege und Andere. Religionslehrer und PBrediger waren Dr. 
James Freeman, Pajtor der King’s Chapel ju Bofton, 
welder mit jeiner epijfopalifcen Gemeinde fdon 1785 die 
trinitarijehen Formulare aus der Liturgie entfernte; Dr. 
Sojeph Prieftley, der im Jahre 1794 in England verfolagt 
und ausgetrieben, fich nach Wmerifa fliichtete und in Phila- 
Delphia lehrte und predigte; Dr. Henry Ware und defen 
Sohn gleichen Namens, welche mit Prof. Andrews Norton 
Das theologijcdhe Seninar zu Cambridge, MNtaff., leiteten ; 
Navon Bancroft, Vater des Hiftorifers und amerifanijcen 
Gejandten zu Berlin; Karl Follen, der geiftreiche deut}de 
Selehrte, welcher nach dem verunglitdten Verjuche in 
Baden, amo 1848, nach Wmerifa fliichten mufte, und 
Dajelbjt fich der englijdhen Sprache vollfonmmen bemadhtigte 
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und unitarijder Geijtlidher wurde; Orville Dewey, ein 
beriihimter Kangelredner in New Yorf, und bejonders Dr. ° 
William Ellery Channing (geboren in Newport, 
HK. J. 1780, jtarb 1842), dem als Prediger, religidjer Den- 
fer, PBhilanthrop und Sehriftiteller der erjte Nang unter den 
Begriindern des amerifanijden Unitarianismus gebiibrt. 
Es ijt jelbjtverjtandlich, daB diejer grobe Umnjchwung in 
Der theologijcen Richtung jener Beit, und die damit ver- 
bundenen WAngriffe auf die herfommlicen Glaubensartifel 
der puritanijchen Kirche, eine allgemeine Spannung der Gez 
mitther in den firehlicben Kreijen Meu Cngland’s hervorrief. 
Mit Entritjtung jahen die Orthodoren diejes rajdhe Wuffom- 
men Hdretifdher Meinungen und die Ausjdheidung fo vieler 
Gemeinden. C8 entjtand eine Heftige Controverje die von 
beiden Seiten mit gleicher Gejchicflihfeit, Scharffinn und 
Cifer gefiihrt wurde. Der Streit betraf nicht allein den 
fircliden Glauben an die Trinitdt, jondern bezog fich auf 
andere Damit verbundene calvinijtijche Lehren, wie die Erb- 
fiinde, die wahre Natur der chrifiliden Tugend und der Wil- 
lensfreipeit, die Mittlerfchaft Chrifti und fein ftellvertretendes 
Leiden und Sterben, Cingebung und Autoritdt der Heiligen 
Sehrift, die Befchaffenheit des zufimnftigen Lebens, wu. 7. w. 
Ym Jahre 1819 hielt Dr. Channing zu Baltimore jeine 
beriihmte Nede ,,Das Unitarijche Chrijftenthum,” welde als 
Die zweite Mummer diejer Sammlung von freiveligidfen 
Vortragen in deutjcher Sprache erjcheint. Bn diefer Rede, 
welche zugleich Ordinationspredigt fir jeinen Freund Jared 
Spars war, wurden die Hauptitreitpuntte gwifden den 
Liberalen und Rechtglaubigen einer fcharfen Priifung unter- 
worfen und die neuen Lehre zum erften Mal fyftematife) 
geordnet und vorgetragen. Von jenem Tage an war dev 
Unitarianismus ein wejentlider Faftor in dem religidjen 
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Leben Amerifas. Die vereingelnten liberalen Kirden traten 
‘bald in eine engere Gemeinjdhaft, die jich bis Heutigen Tages 
eines ftets fortichreitenden, wenn auch nicht aufgerlid) impo- 
nirenden Wachsthums erfreut. 

Was dieinnere Bef daffenheit und Cinridtung 
dDiefer Gemeinden anbetrifft, jo fann bier nur das Nabhere 
gegeben werden. Dede Gemeinde fteht einzeln und frei in 
ibren Rechten und Pflichten da. Sie bejtreitet ihre eigenen 
Unfojten, waltet nad) Belieben iiber ihr Kircheneigenthum, 
berujft, ovdinirt und entlapt ihre Brediger. Cine hihere 
Rirchenbehirde oder Hierardhie giebt es nicht. Nabhanein- 
anderliegende Gemeinden pflegen fich zur gegenfeitiger Cr- 
bauung und Dienftleijtung und fir Mijjftonsgwece zu ver- 
einigen. © giebt auch eine Nationalverbindung von allen 
amerifanijcen unitarijden Rirden, welche alle zwei Sabre 
ibre Sibung halt. Shre Bejchlife find jedoch mur rath- 
gebend, und es fteht jeder einzelnen Gemeinde fret, fie anguz 
nehmen oder abgiunveijen. Cs befteht ferner unter ihnen 
fein formlich acceptirtes und allgemein gitltiges Credo. Die 
Unitarier halten ein fejtes Glaubensbefenntnif fir unrath- 
fant, gefabrlich — ja, fiir unmoralijd. Cs befordert nad 
ihrer Anjicht die Herrjchfucht und Gntolerang des Priefter- 
thuims und verbhindert die Freie, fort}chreitende Cntfaltung 
der Moral und Religion. Da die Unitarier feine folde 
allgemeingiiltige und unverdnderliche Glaubensartifel auf- 
ftellen jo ift es ihnen moglicdh, fortwahrend auf den ewigen 
Grundlagen der Vernunft und des Gewijjens weiter 3u 
bauen. Yin Geijte chriftliher Demuth und Wahrheits- 
liebe find fie 3u jeder Zeit bereit neue, wie auch alte Ydeen 
und Meimmigen tm BVereiche der Religion ohne Vorurtheil 
au erwdgen, und falls fie berechtigt und erwiejen find, in ihr 
Glaubensjyftem aujzumehmen. Zufolge diefer Freiheit dev 
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Horjshung Herrjcht unter den Unitariern in vielen Punften 
eine Meinungsverfdiedenheit. Fedoch findet man unter 
ifnen eine wefentlicde IUbereinjtinmung in Sacen des 
(Slaubens — eine Cinigfeit, die nicht Durch dufferliden Rir- 
chenzwang und Gleichheit des Befentnijjes fimfjtlic) produ- 
cirt wird, fondern durd inmere Uberzeugung auf dem natiir- 
lichen Wege der freien und qriindliden Forjdung entitebt. 
Cin glangendes Zeugnif fitr diefen Vernunft und Gewijjens- 
qlauben gaben die Unitarier vor fiinfziqg Jahren als der 
Deutjche Sdealismus (Kant, Jacobi, Fite, Schelling, 
Sleiermacher) ifnen, und zwar juerft durch die Schriften 
Der franzdfifdhen Sittenlehrer Coufin und Souffroy, und 
der Englander Wordsworth, Coleridge und Carlyle, befannt 
wurde. Jn Folge dejfen entitand die fogenannte Trans- 
cendentale Bhilofophie in Jteu England (1836 
und fpater) defen Anhanger beinahe alle Unitarier waren, 
Dieje transcendentale Lehren verdrangten beinah ganglic) 
dent herrjcenden Realismus (Locke, Newton, Clare), welder 
die bisherige philojophijche Grundlage des Unitarianismus 
bildete. Die jest herrichende Richtung ijt noch immer trans- 
cendental, obwobhl diefer Glaube in lebter Beit durch die 
dDeutjche Hijtorijde Kritif und die Lehren der modernen 
Naturwijfenfdaft in vielen Punften wefentliche Modififa- 
tionen erhalten bat. 

Die Statijtif der unitarifcden Kirche erweift, dap fich 
Die Bahl der jebigen Gemeinden auf 503 belduft. Hiergu 
fommen noc) 400 Sonntag (Kinder) Schulen. Die Wn- 
zahl der Unitarijcden Prediger belduft fich auf 560. Die 
Stadt Bojton befigt mehr als dreifig unitarijdhe Gemeinden. 
Yhre dret theologifdhen Seminarien find in Cambridge 
(Harvard), Berfeley, Calif., und Meadville, Penn. Die 
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Hauptorgane der Partei find das Wochenblatt ‘The Chris- 
tian Register,” weldes in Bofton (272 Congrefh Street) 
herausgegeben wird, “Unitarian Advance,” New Yorf, 
“Pacific Unitarian,’ Gan Francisco, ‘‘The Hibbert 
Journal’ (in London, England, herausgegeben), eine theo- 
logifhe und wiffenfcaftliche BVierteljahrsfdrift erjten Man- 
ges, obwohl vollftindig unabhingig von der unitarijden 
RKirhengemeinfdaft, vertritt nach ihren Grundprinzipien, 
die Yntere/fen dev freifinnigen und wiffenfdaftliden Theo- 
logie. Das firchliche Centrum ijt die American Uni- 
tarian Association, welde ein {chines gerdumiges neu 
erbautes Gebiude bejist (Mtro. 25 Beacon Street, Bojton). 
8 ijt dies eine Gefjell{chaft zur Forderung des Unitarianis- 
mus, Sie befikt zwei Mtillion Dollars in Fonds, und ihre 
Vemithungen, den freien Glauben durch das gefprochene oder 
qedructte Wort zu verbretten, werden von den unitarifden 
Gemeinden durch jabrliche freiwillige Bettrage unterftiitst, 
Prafident der American Unitarian Association iff 
Rev. S. A. Eliot, O.D., und deffen gefdaftsfiihren- 
der Sefretiir Rev. Lewis G, Wilfon. Fn freundfchaftli- 
her Verbindung mit der Winer. Unit. Gefellfchaft, jedoc) 
mehr fiir die firchlichen Sntereffen des Wejtens thatig, ijt 
die Western Unitarian Conference, deren Sauptlofal in 
Chicago (105 So, Dearborn Street) zugleid ein Repofi- 
torium freigliubiger Bitcher und Schriften ijt. Brafident 
der Confereng tit Morton D, Hull, und deren correfpon- 
Dirender und gefchdiftsfiihrender Gefretiir Rev. Erneft C. 
Smith. Diefe wejtlide KirGhenverfammlung tagt jedes 
ahr tm Friibling. Die Pacific Coast Conference tagt 
jabrlidh tm Herbit. Hauptiig ift Gan Francisco, Gi 
perintendent, Dr. ©. Mt, Wilbur, Berkeley, California, 
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Die National Conference of Unitarian and other 
Christian Churches halt jedes gweite Sabr tm Herbjt 
eine wodenlange Sikung, gewihnlich 3u Wtlantic City, 
New Ferjey, die von mehr als giwei taufend Unitariern 
befucht wird, und auf welder die grdferen theologifdhen 
und praftifden Gnterefjen der Gefte befproden werden. 
Vorfigender ijt Hon. Chas. W. Cliot, VL.D., Cam- 
bridge. Sefretir ijt Rev. Walter |. Greenman, Mile 
waufee, Wise. Cine Predigerverbindung, The Minister’s 
Institute, tagt jedes jiwette Sabr in WAWbwedhfelung mit 
der Conferen3 und hat fiir ihren Swecf die frete und 
wiffenfdaftlihe Befprechung theologifder und pbilofo- 
phifdher Fragen. Hierzu fommen nod) eine grifere %An- 
zahl von ofalfirdhenverjammiungen, Predigervereinen, 
Hrauenvereinen, Yaienverbindungen, fowie Gefellfdhaften 
fiir innere Mtiffton, Wohlthatigfett und die Forderung der 
praftijdhen Frommigfeit. 

Der Unitarianismus zeigt in den lesten Yahren befon- 
dere Thatigfeit in der Verbreitung feiner Vehren und der 
Griimdung neuer Gemeinden. Mian wiirde jedoch febhr 
Unredht thun, den Umfang feines Cinfluffes auf das relt- 
qtdfe Leben WAmerifas aus der Zabhl feiner Kirden und 
Gemeindemitgliedern 3u ermeffen. Gein Hauptwerf ift 
die Milderung des ftarren Confeffionalismus der altglau- 
bigen Rircden. Die WAbfchwachung des calviniftifden Mt- 
gorismus, die menfdenfreundlideren Vehren und mehr 
vernunftgemife Wuslequng der alten Glaubensartifel, wie 
fte fich heutigen Tages in beinabe allen orthodoren Seften 
offenbaren, find, wie allgemein anerfannt wird, obne 
Bweifel in nicht geringem Mage dem Cinflup der Unita- 
rier zuzufdretben. 
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Diefe waren nie der Bahl nach gewichtig, wohl aber durch 
die Begabung, den Charafter und die Verdienjte vieler ihrer 
Mitglieder.* Cs jet uns erlaubt Hier einige der amen 
Derer Zu Nennen, die in unjerer Zeit fich zum Unmitarianisimus 
befannten. Hervorragende Theologen und Brediger find, 
auger den fehon erwabnten, Theodore Parker, defjen 
grofartige Leiftungen fiir die forperlice und geijtige Fret 
Heit feiner Mitmenjden auch in Curopa anerfannt worden 
find; der gefeterte Denfer Ralph Waldo Cmerjon, welder 
feine Laufbahn als unitarijcher Geiftlider beqann; der auf 
Der Univerfitdt Gottingen ausgebildete und bhedeutende 
unitarifdhe Theologe Dr. Frederice H. Hedge, Brofejfor der 
RKirchengejchidte, fowie der deut}chen Literatur an der UWni- 
verjitat Harvard; Dr. James Freeman Clarfe, deffen viel- 
feitige Thatigfeit als Theologe, Brediger, Neformator und 
Sehriftiteller ihn in allen Seften Wmerifas zu einer der ge- 
adteften und beliebteften Perjonlicfeiten gemacht hatte; der 
{ebthin verftorbene Dr. Henry W. Bellows, ein madhtiger 
RKaryelredner und wunderbar regfamer Geijt, dem die uni- 
tarijde Kirche gropentheils ihre heutige Organijation ver- 
danft; Coward Cverett Hale, welder als populdrer Redner 
und Sehriftiteller, Philanthrop und genialer Menfch fich in 
allen Civfeln des dffentliden Lebens Wmerifas einen grofen 
Wirkungstreis gefdaffen hat; Thomas Starr Ring, der 
im GCivilfriege den Staat Californien der Union erhalten 
hat; Dr. W. BP. Peabody, fritherer Prediger an der Unie 
verfitdt Harvard; O. VB. Frothingham, der geiftvolle Prez 
Diger radifaler Nidtung; Wm. WR. Wlger, Gottesgelehrter — 
und Sebriftiteller; Dr. William H. Furnek, welcher nicht 

* GS ift Ubrigens hier gu erwabhnen Dab auber Den Unitartern es noch circa 800 
RKirchen der Univerfaltjten und 2000 Gemeinden der (fogenannten) Christians ii 


Den Vereinigten Staaten giebt, welche mit mehr oder weniger Musfchlug an den 
alten Rirchenlebren, alle Wntitrinitarier find, 
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allein durd feine andadhtsvollen Predigten iiber das Leben 
weju, fondern auch durch) feine edle Thatigteit gegen die 
Sklaverei fic) eine allgemeine Verehrung erworben hat ; 
Charles T. Brooks, der geniale Uberjeser des Fautt, Titan, 
Die Weisheit des BVBramanen, u. f. w.; Dr. C. C. Everett, 
Defan des theologijden Seminars zu Cambridge; Sojepy 
H. Ullen, langere Zeit der gelehrte Nedatteur der Unitari- 
jdhen Monatsjdrift; Robert Collyer und Charles G. Ames, 
beliebte Volfsredner; John W. Chadwic, Francis G. Pea- 
body, W. W. Fenn, Wm. C. Gannett, und Minot &. 
Savage, begabte Jiinger des fpdteret Unitarianismus, 
und Wnodere. 

Von den durd) Begabung oder Verdienft ausgezetdneten 
Laien diejer Glaubensrictung nennen wir hier mur die 
Staatsmdanner Charles Sumner, Governeur John W. Wn- 
drew, George William Curtis, und eine lange Reihe von 
Cabinetsjecretiren, Richtern, Senatoren und Oberbeamten 
der Vereinigten Staaten.  Bwei drittel der nambaften 
Sehriftiteller Amerifas miiffen diefer Kirde gugetheilt wer- 
den, unter Anderen die Poeten Bryant, Longfellow, Lowell 
und Holmes, die Gejchictsidreiber George Bancroft, Mot- 
fey, Prejcott und Parkman, und die Literaten und Gelehr- 
ten Prof. George Tidnor, Bayard Taylor, Louis Agajfis, 
Bret Harte, Nathaniel Hawthorne, Margaret Fuller, Louife 
Alcott urd Julia Ward Howe. Wuch die Kimnjtlerinnen 
Fanny Kemble und Charlotte Cufhman. Bejonders reid) 
ijt die unitarifche Kirche an dffentliden Wobhlthatern, wie 
Noah Worcefter, der ,,Wpoftel des Friedens”; Dr. Sam’l 
YX. Howe, der beriihmte Lehrer der Blinden; Dorothea 
Dir, die ihr Leben den Wahnfinnigen gewidmet hat ; Peter 
Cooper und Gira Cornell, beide Stifter grofer Vildungs- 
anftalter; Clizabeth Peabody und Andere. 
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Die Unitarier legen weniqg Gewicht auf die auswartige 
Miffion, jtehen aber in briiderlichen Verhaltnifjen mit den 
Hreigefinnten in allen Laindern. Das liberale Clement in 
Der protejtantijden Kirche Holland's und Franfreich’s, die 
eingefnen Gruppen von Unitariern in Scandinavien ind 
Malien, die Brahmo Somaj oder Genofjenjchaft der 
Theijten in Yndien, die unitarijden Gemeinden in Sieben- 
biirgen, find alle in freundjchaftlichber Verbindung mit den 
Unitariern Engiand’s und Winerifa’s, und erhalten von ihnen 
nad BVermbgen die Beweije des Wobhlwollens und der 
Theilnahme. Bn lesterer Zeit ijt auch ein Hoffimingsvolles 
Verhaltnif® mit dem deutfden Protejftantenverein 
eingeleitet worden. Vertreter der refpeftiven Verbindungen 
wobhnen den in Winerifa und in Deut}dhland tagenden Ver- 
famnilungen bet, und man verjucht dies Verhaltnif zum 
spent) eltigen Beften zu verwerthen. Br dent fchweizeri- 
jeer ,, Verein fir freies Chriftenthuin”’ finden fie eben- 
falls geijtesverwandte. Cs tit Ddiefes eine bedeutende 
Verbindung der Religids-freijtimigen der Schweiz, welde, 
1873 geaqrimndet, wohl die Halfte der proteftantifden 
Bevslferung vertritt. Mit dev Liberalen Partet i der 
Hugenottifden Kirche Frankreids jtehenr fie gleidfatls in 
freundjdaftlider Besiehung. 

Durch dieje Beziehungen ijt es den Unitariern in lester 
Heit mehr und mehr als Pflicht erfhienen, die deutfdhreden- 
den Elemente in den Vereinigten Staaten mit ihren libera- 
Ten auf BVernunft und Gewwiffen gegriindeten MAnfidten 
beffer befannt 3u machen, Breundfchaftliche Beziehungen 
mit der freigefinnten Cvangelifdh-PBrotejtantifden RKirdhe 
von Jord 2inerifa, (Prafes Pajtor Guftayv Schmidt, 
McKeesport, Penn. Sefretéir Paftor Otto F. Pelfel, 
123 Weft BV St., Belleville, Fllinois) und andere frete 
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deutidhe Gemeinden, erwecfen in ihnen den Wanfdh mit der 
eit eine engere Verbindung mit den, ihnen geijtesverwand- 
ten Deutfden ing Leben treten 3u fehen. Ohne Zweifel giebt 
es viele deutidhe Manner und Frauen unter uns, welde, dem 
alten Glauben und Kircenthum volljtindig entfrembdet, je- 
Dod im Herzen den Sdealen der Religion und Sittlichfeit 
treu geblieben find. Diefe wiirden fic) gewifs an einem 
“ verniinftigen Gottesdienft erbauen, und fich gern einer 
Rirchengemeinjcajt anjeblieBen, in dem fie die reinen und 
einfachen Lehren Chrifti mit der neuen Weltan}chauung 
und den Heutiqen jocialen Beftrebungen vereint finden. 
Wir glauben, dak die unitarijce Kirche ihnen Diefes bietet. 
Der edle Ungar Louis Kojjuth augerte fich hieritber, fur; 
vor jeinem Lode, gegen feinen Freund Prof. Soh. Kovags 
aus RKlaujfendurq: ,,Der Unitarianismus ijt der einzige 
Glaube, welcher eine Bufunft befigt; der eingige, welder die 
Gebildeten beeinflujjen und die Gleichgiiltigen anfeuern 
fann.’’ Die Unitarier beanjpruchen jedoch dieje ihnen zu- 
gedachte fitnftigqe Wheinherrjdhaft in der Religion nicht, denn 
jie find mit den Schwaden und Méangeln ihrer Kirdenge- 
meinjd@aft gar wohl befannt. Auch fieht man in beinahe 
allen protejtantijden Rirdhen der jebtzeit die erfreulichen 
Beichen eines intelleftuellen Forthchritts und einer beginnen- 
den Reform. Wir glauben aber bherechtigt zu fein in der 
Behauptung, dak, was fiir einen Mammen auch die Kirche der 
Zufunft tragen mag, ihre leitenden Grundfage die des Uni- 
tarianismus jein werden. Dieje Grundjabe der Vernunft 
und des Gewiffens im Gebiete der Religion, welde im 
gegenwartigen Zeitalter nur eine fleine Anzahl der Frei- 
qlaubigen behauptet, werden nach dem Umijturz oder Meu- 
bau der alten Confeffionen allen Befennern gu theil wer- 
den und fie zur Wahrheit und Gliicleligteit fiihren. 
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In der Hoffnung, die Aufgetldrten und zugletd) religids- 
gejinnten Deutjden in unjerer Bevdlferung mit dem Uni- 
tarianismus beffer befaunt zu machen, wird ihnen dieje 
furzgefagte Darftellung jeiner Gejchichte und Pringipien 
geboten, fowie die darauffolgenden Vortrage bedeutender 
Vertreter diejes Glaubens. Wir lafjen dieje Pringipien 
jHlieBlich noch in gedrangter Form folgen. 

Unitarier glauben — 

1. Wr die natiirliche Wnlage des Menjchen zur Religion. 

Da die praftifche Frommigfeit in der Religton itber 

dem Glauben jteht. 

3. Dak VBernunft und Gewijjen die Leste 2utoritdt in 
Sachen des Glaubens jind. 

4, Gott, der Urgrund alles Seings, das Cwige Wefen, ijt 
einig, ift Der Geijt, und ijt die Liebe. 

5. Seine Offenbarungen in der Natur, der Gefchicte, und 
Dem Gewifjen find ununterbrocen und fort}dhreitend. 

6. Das Univerfum ijt in feiner Schonbheit, unverander- 
liden Ordmmg und Wobhlthatigfeit eine Offenbarung 
Der Weisheit, Gerechtiqfeit und Giite Gottes. Seine 
Gejese su erfennen, ijt die hichite Weisheit; ihnen zu 
gehorden, die wahre Freiheit und Gliicfeliafeit. 

7. Der Menfdh ijt von der Natur edel angelegt worden, 
und fann aus eigner Kraft das Gute wollen und es voll 
bringen. Hierzu verhelfen ihm ;— 

a. dte Lehren und Crfabrungen der Weltweifen und 
Heiligen aller Zeiten und Volker, welche fiir Chriften 
befonders in den Schriften des Alten und Neuen 

— Teftaments enthalten find. 

b. Das glorreiche Beifpiel und die erhabenen Lehren 
weju Chrijti, weldem als Stifter dea Chriften- 
thums, oder der neuen Gemeinfdhaft der Menfchen 


i 


WF 
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mit Gott und mit Cinander durd die Liebe, auf 
immerdar Dantbarfeit, Verehrung und Liebe ge- 
bithrt. 

C. Die bejeligende Hoffrung auf ein zufimftiges Leben. 

d. Das wabhre felbitlofe Gebet und der sffentliche 
Gottesdienjt und Nultus der Kirche, weldhe den Wire 
betenden 3u einem tieferen Gottesbewuftfein und 
einem beiligeren Yebensmandel bewegen und ihn 
ermuntern jeinem Dtitmenjden Werke der Liebe 
au erweijen. 

Wer wn allgemeinent nit obigen WAnjichten des Verfaffers 
Diejer Schrift zujammenftinunt, wird fich auch in den Rircen 
Der Unitarier hetmijc fiihlen, und wird befonders den 
Wunjdh hegen, dak feine Kinder eine unitarijdhe Sonntags- 
fchule bejuchen mogen, wm in diejen freten und verniinftigen 
Grundjdgen der Moral und Religion erzogen zu werden. 
Aber ein jeder, der nach Wahrheit und Gerechtigfeit ftrebt 
und fich 3u ihren Gottesdienft und firdhliden Verbindungen 
Hingezogen fiblt, wird von ibnen, ungeachtet jeines Glau- 
_ bens oder Nicdtglaubens, herglich willfommen gebheijjen im 
Geijte der Freiheit, Wabhrhajtigfeit und Liebe. 


Addendum. 


Ym Fabre 1900 wurde zu Bofton der , knternationale Ron- 
greR von unitartjchen und fonjtigen {tberal-religidjen Den- 
fern und YArbeitern” geqriindet.* Cr bezwecft ,die Vereinigung 
der reinen Meligion mit der vollftindigen Freiheit.” C8 iit 
died ein Berfuch die freifinnigen chrijtlichen Rirchen, und frei- 
finnigen Elemente in allen Nationen, in Verbindung 3u brin- 
gen, 3ur gegenfettigen Ermutiqung, und dte Forderung der 
gemeinfamen Gace. Seder ift eingeladen. 

*Der Kongrefi tragt heutigen Tages den Namen ,Welt-Nongref fiir 
freies Chriftentum und religtojen Fortfdhritt, 
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Diefer VBerfucd ift glingend gelungen. Bei der erften Zu- 
jammenfunft (in London, 1901) waren 750 Mitglieder sugegen, 
weldje 15 verfchiedene Linder und 21 Rirdhen repriajentirten. 
Yn dem giweiten Nongrek (in Wmfterdam, 1903) betheiligten 
jich 990 MNtitglieder. 

Der dritte MongreB in Genf (1905) wurde in der Aula der 
Univerjitit abgebalten, und wurde befonders von Reprajen- 
tanten der romanifden Volferfchaften bejucht. Der vierte in 
Bofton (1907) erfreute fich eines grofen Zuwadfes. 2391 
Perfonen, aus 16 verfehiedenen Nationen und 120 Kirdenge- 
meinfdaften, fcdhloffen fic) an. Der fiinfte Nongrek (Berlin, 
1910) war vielleicht der bedeutendfte und einflupreichfte. 2030 
Mitglieder, aus dreikig Mationen, und 156 Redner, welche die 
wodenlange Sisung fiihrten, erteilten diefem RongrefR eine 
qropartige Wirfung. Der fiebente RongrefR wird im Gabre 
1913 (den 16-22, Juli) in Paris ftattfinden. Die Brotofolle 
der lester gwet Sujammenfiinfte find auch in deutfher Sprache 
zu Haben. Man adreffire Rev, Chas. W. Wendte, O.D., 
Weneral Gefretiir, 25 Beacon St., Bofton, Maly. 
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hat im Verlag eine grosse Anzahl von unitarischen und 
frei-religidsen Schriften, 
welche unentgeltlich zu haben sind. Darunter die Serie von 
Vortriigen in deutscher Sprache, von denen bereits erschienen 
sind: 


No. 1. Eine kurze Darstellung des Unitarianismus, von CHARLES 
W. WENDTE. 
No. 2. Das Unitarische Christenthum, eine Rede im Jahre 1819 
zu Baltimore gehalten, von Dr. WILLIAM ELLERY CHANNING. 
No. 3. Der Alte und der Neue Glaube an Christus, von Dr. 
Moritz Scuwarp, Prediger an der St. Martini Kirche in 
Bremen. 

No. 5. Der Unitarianismus in seiner tieferen Bedeutung, von 
J.T. SUNDERLAND. Man addressire 


THE AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass, 
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Simm EspaXora.] [Niamno 2. 
QUE CREEN 
LOS UNITARIOS? 
UNA DECLARACION DE FE. 


POR EL 


REV. CHARLES W. WENDTE. 


TRADUCIDA DEL INGLES AL ESPANOL POR EVARISTO 
HURTADO. 


AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION, 
BOSTON. 


Novestra Fs. 


La paternidad de Dios, 

La hermandad del Hombre, 

La primacia de Jests, 

La salvacién por el Cardacter, 

El Progreso de la Humanidad, siempre, siempre adelantando. 


Ex Pactro pE Nugstra I[GLista 


En el amor de la verdad y en el espiritu de Jesu Cristo nos unimos 
para adorar 4 Duos y servir al Projimo. 


NvugEstrRA DECLARACION. 


“Fl objeto de la Asoeiacién Unitaria Americana sera difundir el 
conocimiento del verdadero cristianismo y promover sus intereses, y 
todos los Cristianos Unitarios serdn inyitados para unirse y co-operar 
con aquella para ese proposito.” 


“YFstas iglésias aceptan la religidn de Jestis, creyendo en conformi- 
dad con sus ensefianzas, que la religion prdctica se concentra en el 
amor 4 Dios y al Projimo. La conferencia reconoce el hecho que su 
formacion es congregacional en su tradicidn y politica. Por esto de- 
clara que nada en esta constitucién debe ser tomado como autorita- 
tivo; y cordialmente invitamos 4 nuestra comunidad ¢ todos aquellos, 
que, aunque difiriendo de nosotros en su fé, simpatizen con nosotros en 

' general, en cuanto # nuestro espiritu y 4 nuestros propdsitos.” 


3 QUE CREEN LOS UNITARIOS? 


En el libro de los Hechos apostélicos (cap. xxviii, v. 
22) leemos que los Judios de Roma decfan al apéstol 
Pablo, el prisionero de Jesu-Cristo: “ Querriamos oir 
de ti lo que piensas; porque de esta secta sabemos 
que por todas partes es contradicha.” 

-Esta pregunta puede aplicarse 4 los Unitarios del dia 
presente, porque nos encontramos “contradichos ” por 
todas partes como lo fueron los primeros Cristianos. 
Algunas veces esta oposicién toma la forma de una 
aversién profundisima y de un ataque fandtico. Se 
pretende que los Unitarios son incrédulos, materia- 
listas y mundanos, sélo un poquito mejores que los paga- 
nos, y mucho mds peligrosos que éstos para la causa 
eristiana. Esta falsa opinién de nuestras doctrinas y 
motivos, 4 menudo resulta de una ignorancia voluntaria 
y de una ciega preocupacién. Seria una ingrata tarea el 
intentar cambiar tales ideas por argumentos. El mejor 
curso que podemos seguir es continuar nuestro propio 
camino de la manera mds recta y mds caritativa posible, 
y confiar que el tiempo asi como un mejor discerni- 
miento cambie todas estas equivocaciones y opiniones 
falsas acerca de nosotros. 

Hay sin embargo un gran numero de personas, que 
aumenta mas y mds, las cudles, dejando 4 un lado las 
preocupaciones y el farisaismo, vienen buscando la 
verdad misma y preguntdndonos: “ Querriamos oir de 
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ti lo que piensas.” Y nosotros siempre estamos listos 
4 contestar 4 tal pregunta en el mismo espiritu en el 
cual se hace la pregunta. Porque, mientras los Unita- 
rios no dan énfasis ni atencién 4 la profesion formal 
de un credo religioso, creyendo que la vida es mds 
que una creencia, y que un cardcter puro es mds que 
una teologia exacta, no hay sin embargo en ésto nada 
que excluya una fé positiva,“es decir que haga imposible 
basarnos sobre opiniones religiosas bien definidas. Al 
contrario creemos que. la rectitud de la vida y la per- 
feccién del cardcter puede obtenerse mejor por medio de 
una fé religiosa elevada. Creemos que todos los ver- 
daderos esfuerzos deben basarse sobre una fé, que la 
vida sin fé es una vida débil y sin valor, y que las 
doctrinas, siendo las declaraciones y los axiomas de la 
fé, son de grandisima importancia para la vida religiosa 
del hombre. 


LOS UNITARIOS NO TIENEN CREDO. 


En consecuencia contestando 4 la pregunta: “ 3 Qué 
piensas ti?” no podemos sefialar un credo autoritativo 
y absoluto. Porque es un aspecto distintivo del Unita- 
rismo el no tener credo, A nosotros nos parece que nada 
de bueno— sino mucho de perjuicioso — puede resultar de 
tales formulas inmutables que pretenden ser infalibles. 
La historia de la iglésia cristiana demuestra la verdad 
de la asercién de que un eredo cualquiera impide el 
desarrollo y la eficacia de la verdad religiosa, guiando 
& la torpeza é insinceridad mental de aquellos que lo 
aceptan; que produce el orgullo y el poder eclesidstico, 
y que hace nacer la falta de caridad, el sectarismo, la 
intolerancia y la persecucién. 

Por estas y otras razones no queremos someternos 4 
un credo definido, porque tal modelo. de creencia se 
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opone al progreso quo nosotros seguimos. Creemos 
que en vez de ayudar impide la vida espiritual, y en 
lugar de ser el vehiculo de la fé religiosa, 4 menudo se 
convierte en su prisién y tumba. Porque la fé es una 
cosa y el credo es otra. La fé es una disposicidén de la 
mente; el credo una declaracion hecha por la misma. 
Aquella es el espiritu que da vida, mientras éste es muy 
4 menudo la letra que mata. 

La primera condicién en toda fé verdadera es, libertad 
absoluta para investigar y para declarar y cambiar li- 
bremente las opiniones. Practicando asi el derecho de 
juicio personal, los Unitarios han sido los protestantes 
entre los protestantes. El] Doctor Channing dijo: ‘‘Si he 
encontrado que la vida es un bien cuyo valor siempre 
aumenta, si he tenido buen éxito en desarrollar mi propia 
mente, si he podido formar ideas mds generosas de la 
religion cristiana y de la naturaleza humana, debo esta 
felicidad, bajo la direccién de Dios, principalmente 4 la 
libertad intelectual que he disfrutado. Esto para mi 
ha sido el aliento de la vida, y debo vindicarlo para los 
otros lo mismo que para mi mismo,” 

Este pasaje noble expresa bien el principio fundamen- 
tal de la comunidad Unitaria. Cada uno de nosotros 
examina, piensa, cree, y habla como quiere, en materia 
de religion. Por su creencia y sus palabras cada uno 
solamente es responsable 4 su alma y 4 su Dios. Puesto 
que gran incertidumbre debe siempre acompafiar 4 las 
reflexiones de mentes humanas falibles, creemos que 
Dios no hace responsable 4 ninguno en cuanto al 
grado actual de conocimiento divino, sino en cuanto 
4 la investigacién seria del mismo. Como ha dicho 
Channing, no somos responsables en cuanto 4 la exac- 
titud, sino en cuanto 4 la rectitud de nuestras opiniones 


personales. 
Por otra parte, no creemos quo un credo sea necesario 
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como una base, para pertenecer 4 una comunidad religiosa 
64 una iglésia. Al extender una gran secta puede ser 
conveniente tener credo, porque simplifica el proceso 
de la conversién, y porque mantiene la autoridad de la 
iglésia y del clero. Pero nosotros no tenemos tal 
propésito. Fundamos nuestra fé en ideas é en ideales 
mds bien que en el formalismo eclesidstico. Trabajamos 
por el desarrollo de la verdad religiosa, y su aplicacién 4 
la vida humana. Ponemos ménos cuidado en desarro- 
lar la parte exterior de nuestra comunidad, que en el 
extendimiento del evangelio de luz, libertad, yamor. La 
iglésia, los ministros, las formas del culto son medios 
utiles para este fin, pero solamente cuando son recta- 
mente subordinados 4 este fin. Muy 4 menudo, sin 
embargo, como lo muestran muchos tristes ejemplos 
del cristianismo presente, los intereses de una iglésia 
6 secta particular se consideran mas importantes que 
los mismos intereses de la instruccion, progreso, y re- 
forma religiosa. Para evitar este mal, los Unitarios 
mantienen la mayor libertad y simplicidad en sus 
relaciones eclesidsticas. Rehusan basar su comunidad 
religiosa sobre un mero arreglo teoldégico, pero declaran 
que su principal condicidn es, como dice el Doctor Jaime 
Martineau, “tener un respeto absoluto 4 la libertad in- 
telectual, y tener entera confianza en los vinculos de la 
piedad, rectitud, y amor, en medio de la més grande 
variedad de ideas.” Esto supone una fé en la absoluta 
independencia de todas las congregaciones de fieles, 
libre de toda restriccién por el clero, el sinodo, 6 cual- 
quier asamblea. Los derechos individuales de cada 
miembro de la congregacién disfrutan de la misma in- 
dependencia. Negamos el derecho de cualquier iglésia, 
de rechazar 6 recibir miembros ‘bajo el punto de vista 
de una fé 6 mérito superior. Y en consecuencia también 
rehusamos ser responsables por el cardcter y la indivi- 
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dualidad de las personas que quieran unirse con nosotros. 
Para nosotros la iglésia no es un circulo privado de 
santos elegidos 6 un Sanhedrin de lo que es infalible- 
mente recto en materias religiosas. Mds bien es una 
asamblea de adoradores y investigadores de la verdad, 
un cuerpo de discipulos conscientes de su ignorancia é 
imperfeccién, una asociacién para el mejoramiento y la 
ayuda mutua, y un medio bien dispuesto para elevar y 
hacer bien al mundo. 


UNIDAD EN LA DIVERSIDAD. 


“El Unitarismo,” citando las palabras del Doctor 
Dewey, “no es tanto un sistema de ideas, cuanto una 
manera de pensar.” Y el Doctor Hedge expresa una 
idea semejante, diciendo: “El Unitarismo no es una 
teologia sino una coleccidén de teologias.” Este es el 
resultado natural y ldgico del uso libre 6 intrépido de 
la raz6n en materias religiosas, el cual distingue 4 los 
Unitarios de cualquier otra clase de Cristianos. No 
aceptan ninguna doctrina que les parece infundada 6 
irracional, no importa cuan venerable y sagrada pueda 
ser, 6 que autoridad exterior la sostenga. Se cree bajo 
la mds alta obligacién moral para formar sus propias 
opiniones en religidn y para justificar esta creencia 
ante su propia mente y corazén. El resultado de tal 
método es la mds grande individualidad de la opinidn. 
Sin embargo, partiendo de esta 6 de semejantes 
premisas segtin la naturaleza de las cosas, y usando 
el mismo método de raciocinio en religién, es natural 
que los Unitarios viniesen 4 conclusiones semejantes 
y encontrasen suficiente afinidad en sus opiniones y 
propésitos para tener la mayor simpatia moral 6 in- 
telectual, y la mds eficiente uniédn para el trabajo 
practico. Si, en consecuencia, los Unitarios no tienen 
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ningtn credo permanente 6 infalible y obligatorio, ellos 
sin embargo se encuentran en una unidad esencial en 
cuanto 4 los puntos principales de su creencia religiosa, 
y asi estdin encapacitados para unirse de cuando en cuando 
en muchas declaraciones importantisimas concernientes 
4 la naturaleza, deber, y destino del hombre, y 4 su rela- 
cién con la Divinidad. ‘Tal declaracién se ofrece aqui al 
lector, y es necesario introducirla diciendo que por falta 
de espacio, sdlo doctrinas fundamentales pueden tratarse 
aqui y que sdlo el escritor puede ser responsable de todo 
lo que se afirma en este folleto respecto 4 la creencia 
Unitaria. A pesar de su deseo ardiente de hacer justicia 
4 los varios matices de opinién en el Unitarismo, es po- 
sible, sin embargo, que sus propias opiniones puedan 
apenas dar solo una idea de ellos en lo siguiente. 


LA RELIGION. 


En primer Ingar: creemos en una religién, en la 
existencia, permanencia, 6 importancia necesaria del 
sentimiento religioso, Pretendemos que el hombre es 
por su constitucién natural un ser religioso y que para 
él es una necesidad moral expresar bajo las formas de un 
culto su admiracién, respeto, veneracién, y amor. Las 
investigaciones del etnologista coinciden con el testi- 
monio de los misioneros cristianos, que nos informan 
que hay pueblos salvajes enteramente destituidos de 
practicas é ideas religiosas, y tambien aqui y alld encon- 
tramos en la sociedad civilizada 4 ciertas personas que 
niegan poseer cualquier sentimiento y deseo religioso; 
sin embargo esto no refuta mds la universalidad de la 
religién que los idiotas desmienten la distribucién de los 
dones intelectuales entre los hombres. ‘Tales ejemplos 
excepcionales sdlo demuestran que el sentimiento religioso 
no siempre esta igualmente activo; que necesita ciertos 
antecedentes antes de que pueda manifestarse. Tal vez 
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no se encuentra siempre en las épocas rudimentarias y 
mds remotas de la cultura humana, pero se encuentra 
siempre en la sociedad civilizada. “Donde la humani- 
dad ha legado 4 su mas alto grado, alli la religién esté 
en su mayor altura también,” y considerando las naciones 
y los hombres, las épocas y los eventos mds dignos de 
notarse en la sociedad humana, pronto se verd que estdn 
intima é inseparablemente unidos con ella la historia del 
desarrollo religioso. Como lo dice Goethe, “ El tema 
unico, real, y fundamental en la historia del mundo, al 
cual todas otras cuestiones estan subordenadas, es el 
conflicto entre la fé y la incredulidad.” Por esto no 
vemos al sentimiento religioso como una emocién im- 
perfecta, ni como una concesidn politica 4 la debilidad 
del hombre, ni como una supersticién politica 4 la debili- 
dad del hombre, ni como una supersticién perecedera, 
pero como la fuerza motriz de la humanidad, la fuerza 
fundamental de la sociedad, y el inspirador y emanci- 
pador del alma humana. La religién ha producido los 
tipos mds elevados de cardcter y ha inspirado los hechos 
mas nobles de heroismo y abnegacidn que el mundo jamds 
ha conocido. Y aun cuando fué mal dirigida y falseada 
por la razén obscurecida, y por las pasiones egoistas de 
los hombres, sin embargo en su mayor desfiguracién 
permanece como un testigo impresivo de las fuerzas 
poderosas colocadas en la constitucién espiritual del 
hombre. Por esto, aunque sus formas exteriores se 
cambien de dia en dia, y aunque tradiciones pasadas 
hayan perdido su poder, y aunque los credos antiguos 
y las primeras iglésias se derumben y se arruinen, el 
sentimiento religioso permanece como el mds alto interes 
de la vida humana, como un poder inspirador que levanta 
al hombre de sus malas pasiones y apetitos carnales 4 
un nivel mds elevado de ideas y sentimientos y 4 una 
semejanza con lo Divino. 
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EL CRISTIANISMO. 


En segundo lugar creemos en el cristianismo como la 
mejor y mds pura forma de religidn. De ningin modo 
negamos lo bueno en otras formas de religién, pero 
creemos que el cristianismo es el mds noble entre ellas, 
asi como el mds atractivo para nosotros desde el punto de 
vista de nuestros antecedentes y costumbres de vida y 
pensamiento. Esta declaracién sin embargo requiere 
ser restringida algo. No creemos en el cristianismo 
de la iglésia apostdlica, con sus elementos de intole- 
rancia judia de antafio y su supersticién pagana, ni en 
el cristianismo escoldstico de la edad media que tan 
& menudo sacrificé la verdad 4 la metafisica, y el amor 4 
la ldgica; ni en el] cristianismo de Lutero 6 Calvino 
6 Jonathan Edwards, ni atin en el de Channing, pero 
creemos en el cristianismo de Cristo mismo. TPene- 
trando debajo de las monstruosidades con que diez y 
ocho siglos de especulacién teoldgica y de desarrollo 
eclesidstico han cubierto al evangelio puro, creemos 
que podemos discernir bastante, atin en la _ historia 
fragmentaria de su carrera y de su ensefianza que 
hemos recibido al través de los siglos, para basarnos 
sobre la palabra y el ejemplo de Jests de Nazarét, 
el camino, la verdad, y la vida nuestra. Este cris- 
tianismo lo aceptamos como siendo el mejor y la mds 
alta revelacién de la verdad religiosa que el mundo 
jamas ha conocido. Sin embargo no creemos que ni 
aun los sublimes preceptos de Jest agoten las varias 
facultades de la vida religiosa. Por el vasto aumento 
de conocimiento y experiencia que ha producido el 
curso de los siglos, se puede garantizar también una 
nueva expansién y muchas nuevas aplicaciones de ver- 
dades religiosas. Recibimos constantemente nuevas 
revelaciones de la sabiduria divina por medio del santo 
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espfritu de Dios, el cual, como lo ha dicho Jestis mismo, 
habia de continuar su obra, guidndonos 4 toda verdad. 
Bajo esta guia é instruccién espiritual esperamos un 
constante crecimiento en el conocimiento y la santidad 
divina por parte del hombre, y humildemente decimos 
con el apdstol “Dejando los primeros fundamentos de 
Cristo, sigamos 4 la perfeccién.” 


DIOS. 


Esta creencia en la religién cristiana necesita la 
aceptacién de su primera verdad fundamental, es decir: 
la existencia y el cardcter perfecto de Dios. Pero aqui 
otra vez debemos distinguir, porque “toda declaracién 
absoluta contiene una negacién en si misma.” Nosotros 
no creemos en el Dios de Abraham y Jacob, quien, 4 
pesar de los muchos aspectos espirituales y brillantes 
con que le revistieron, tiene sin embargo cualidades 
y pasiones humanas; el cual segun la Biblia desciende 
& la tierra para mezclarse con sus criaturas, y puede 
lisonjearse, distraerse de su propésito y ser influenciado 
por ellas. Nuestro Dios no es un gobernador parcial 
escogiendo 4 un individuo 6 4 una nacidén para favo- 
recerlos en particular, arrojando 4 los otros de su benig- 
na proteccién. No, ni aun un Dios pueril que cria el 
mundo en seis dias, descansa en el sétimo, y se arrepien- 
te de haber hecho al hombre, y que constantemente 
interviene en el mecanismo del universo para cambiar 
su plan original por unas ideas posteriores. Ni creemos 
en el Dios de los Romanistas 4 quien el sacerdote puede 
criar y dominar en una oblea consagrada. Ni aun en 
la Divinidad soberana de los Calvinistas, en ese ser 
mistico y mitieo poseyendo tres naturalezas distintas 
é iguales, siendo 4 la vez una sola personalidad, quien 
como un verdadero egoista cria al hombre para su propia 
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gloria, caprichosamente predestindndole 4 una carrera 
de felicidad 6 de miseria, y castigdndole vengativamente 
por toda una eternidad por los pecados que nunca ha 
cometido 6 no pudo menos que cometer. 

Ni creemos en Un Dios falso, pero en el Dios verda- 
dero. 4 Quién se atreverd 4 definirle? Porque toda 
definicién es limitacién, y El es el Uno y el Todo. 
Tampoco es dado 4 lo finito comprender lo infinito. 
Por esto no nos atrevemos como lo hace el trini- 
tario 4 encerrar la naturaleza divina en una forma 
matemdtica ni definir los atributos necesarios de 
la Divinidad, 6 declarar que Dios debe tener por 
necesidad tales y tales cualidades. Humildemente con- 
fesamos su inescrutabilidad y la vanidad de cualquier 
andlisis de la sicologia divina. Siempre la pregunta 
mds profunda del alma recibe la mismisima contestacién : 
“ Yo Soy el que Soy.” Verdaderamente ese conocimiento 
es demasiado maravilloso para nosotros, es demasiado 
elevado, no podremos nunca entenderlo. Sin embargo 
creemos en Dios, porque ha sido dicho con mucha exac- 
titud que mientras ningtin asunto presenta tantas dificulta- 
des al investigador, ninguna conviccién sin embargo 
penetra en la mente humana con tanto poder irresistible 
como éste que hay y que debe haber un Dios. En conse- 
cuencia, aunque decimos con el Salmista con profunda 
humildad: “ ¢ Quién por inquisicién podré encontrar & 
Dios?” también preguntamos con él con grata alegria: 
‘“‘; Adénde iré huyendo de tu espiritu, adénde debo 
esconderme de tu presencia?” Mientras uo podemos 
comprender la idea de Dios tal como él es en si mismo, 
podemos conocerle como es para con nosotros, y como él 
se revela al conocimiento, 4 la conciencia y al corazén 
del hombre. De todas partes nos vienen los testimonios 
irrefutables de su poder y de su sabiduria, de su amor, y 
de susantidad. Y aunque en nuestro entero conocimiento 
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de él, debamos confesar humildemente: “He aqui, esto 
es solamente una parte de sus caminos, porque cudn 
poco se conoce de él mismo,” sin embargo lo poco que 
vemos de su accién providencial, nos asegura que “él 
es infinidamente mds que la mejor creencia 6 la esperanza 
mds feliz,” que somos intitulados, con Jestis, para mirar 
hacia él confiadamente, diciendo: “ Padre nuestro que 
estas en los cielos.” La verdad, que el intelecto no 
puede fondear, se descubre al corazén amante y 
confiado. 


LA REVELACION. e 


Esto me induce 4 decir en tercer lugar que creemos en 
una revelacién. Nocreemos sin embargo en una mesquina 
interpretacion de este gran hecho espiritual. No creemos 
que Dios descubra sus propésitos aqui y alld 4 un individuo 
6 & una nacién favorecida, 6 que él grabe sus divinos 
mandamientos con su propio dedo en dos tablas de 
granito drabe, 6 que encierre su mensage 4 la humani- 
dad entre las cubiertas de un solo libro, No creemos 
que se haya revelado 4 s{ mismo una sola vez, y esto 
para siempre. Creemos mds bien en la concepcién mas 
liberal de revelacién, que hace perpetua y constante la 
inspiracién divina: 

“No ha terminado atin la revelacién; 
Respondiendo al esfuerzo del hombre, 
Se revelan atin la verdad y la justicia. 
Lo que vino 4 los sabios antiguos, 
A los Griegos, Baérbaros, Romanos y Judios, 
Escrito en las paginas {ntimas de sus corazones, 
Brilla atin hoy dia siempre nuevo.” 


El Dios 4 quien adoramos es imanente en su creacién, 
y 4 todas las cosas que hizo, las inspira siempre. El 
universo como lo vemos, no es una cosa acabada 6 com- 
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pleta y perfecta, es un mundo en formacién. Por medio 
de leyes naturales, por medio de procesos ordenados y 
légicos de evolucién, su desarrollo siempre continta. 
Desde el ménade hasta el hombre, la série asciende; 
desde el dtomo hasta el angel, la cadena nunca se rompe. 
El terrén bajo nuestros pies vibra con impulsos de germi- 
nacion, “y la ardiente expectacién de la criatura espera 
la manifestacién de los hijos de Dios;” y en cuanto 4 la 
humanidad esta escrito que “aun no ha aparecido lo que 
hemos de ser.” El universo material, asi concebido, es 
una revelacién eterna y gloriosa de Dios. j; Cuantas 
revelaciones de poder y sabiduria se nos manifiestan en 
los hechos y leyes de la sustancia! Hay una nueva 
dispensacién llamada Ciencia, que revela al Dios 4 quien 
todavia no quiere nombrar. Darwin, y Huxley, Tyndall, 
Spencer, y Fiske estén entre los profetas recientes cuyo 
principal punto de investigacién es la inteligencia y la pre- 
sciencia divina. Es verdad que se dedican principalmente 
mds con los hechos de la materia; pero leyéndo sus obras, 
entre las lineas de sus comunicaciones se distinguird la 
verdad inspiradora de que toda la naturaleza esta ani- 
mada con vida, y que toda vida se gobierna por ciertas 
leyes. ‘Nada es sin vida, nada es sin ley.” la expli- 
cacién de estos dos hechos correlativos se encuentra 
solamente en la existencia de un ser supremo, cuya 
voluntad es la vida, y cuya inteligencia perfecta es 
la ley. Damos la bienvenida 4 todo nuevo descubri- 
miento de la ciencia que aumenta nuestro conocimiento 
en la estructura y los métodos del universo, puesto que 
esto tambien aumenta nuestra concepcidn de la divinidad, 
nos hace conocer mds perfectamente su santa voluntad y 
sus santos propdésitos, aumentando nuestra reverencia al 
pensar de El. 

Por otra parte, creemos en la revelacién que nos da la 
historia humana en cuanto 4 la providencia cuidadosa 
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y los propdésitos benignos de Dios. En wn sentido 
mds alto la histéria no es mds que los anales de la 
providencia, el informe de como Dios trata al hombre, 
sacando el érden y el progreso de entre el caos de las 
pasiones y hechos humanos, enseiiando impresivamente 
la supremacia de sus leyes, 6 imponiendo la sujecidén 
4 ellas por la parte de individuos y naciones, 

Sin embargo el Eterno y Santisimo se revela de la 
manera mds clara y mds potente en el espiritu del 
hombre, en su inteligencia, cardcter, amor, y voluntad. 
Por estos dones de la mente y de la conciencia y del 
corazén, interpretamos la naturaleza de las cosas tal 
cual son. El alma humana divinamente inspirada, es 
la clave de la creacién visible. La medida en que reci- 
bimos esta inspiracién es segun la medida de nuestros 
propios meritos y esfuerzos. El corazén puro y el 
intelecto perspicaz ven 4 Dios. A éstos él se descubre 
como la presencia eterna, la luz interior, y la palabra que 
responde al alma. 


LA ORACION. 


Todo esto implica que creemos en el culto y el ejercicio 
de la oracién, sin embargo no creemos en niguna supersti- 
ciédn 6 uso automdtico de este alto privilegio del alma. 
No creemos en que debemos orar por bienes materiales, 
6 por la cura maravillosa de los enfermos, 6 por el cambio 
del tiempo. Para nosotros la oracién es un acto de devo- 
ciédn, no de egoismo. Oramos porque sentimos que es 
una necesidad espiritual de expresar nuestra adoracidn, 
alabanza, y gratitud al padre todo-perfecto y sumamente 
bueno. Oramos para quitar la impureza de los deseos 
mundanos y egoistas, para dar expresién 4 nuestras 
aspiraciones hdcia una vida pura y perfecta y sujetar 
& nuestra naturaleza 4 la harmonia y 4 la obediencia 
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& la voluntad divina. Encontramos que esta forma, 
segun nuestra experiencia, es un método aprobado y 
eficaz para fortalecer y renovar nuestro espiritu; porque 
los que de este modo piden reciben la fuerza que necesi- 
tan, y los que buscan asi, encuentran la paz de Dios. 


LA BIBLIA. 


Los Unitarios creen en la Biblia como en una historia 
venerable 6 inspirada en la revelacién de Dios en la natu- 
raleza, historia en general, y el alma humana. En los 
Salmos del antiguo testamento, el libro de Job, y en las 
pardbolas de Jesu-Cristo, se elogian la hermosura y la 
grandeza del mundo material con una elocuencia sobre- 
saliente, y ensefianzas religiosas de gran profundidad se 
sacan de ella para la edificacién del cristiano. Una gran 
série de biografias espirituales, y la historia tipica del 
pueblo de Israel llevan testimonio impresivo de la pre- 
sencia y del propésito del Eterno en la carrera de indivi- 
duos y de naciones. Los mandamientos solemnes de los 
sabios antignos, las declaraciones ardientes de los pro- 
fetas, los anhelos espirituales del Salmista, y sobre todo, 
los preceptos y el ejemplo santo de Cristo, vindican 
impresivamente las facultades espirituales de la natura- 
leza del hombre y establecen su relacién con su padre 
celestial. Por estas cualidades y por el servicio 4 
nuestra raza, reverenciamos la Biblia y creemos en 
ella, sin embargo no lo hacemos de la manera ciega 
de antafio. No creemos en ella como en un jfdolo 6 
como un ordculo infalible y literalmente inspirado 
por Dios. Distinguimos entre lo que es permanente 
y lo que es transitorio, entre lo que es de valor y 
lo que es sin importancia en las Escrituras. Distingui- 
mos lo que es universal de lo que es debido 4 la época 
y personalidad del escritor. Rehusamos creer en el origen 
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divino del presente canon 6 en el valor igual de los dife- 
rentes libros que contiene. Sujetamos 4 la Biblia 4 la 
prueba de la razén y de la conciencia y le aplicamos las 
mismas leyes de valor literario que se aplican 4 otros 
libros. No aceptamos ningunas ideas imperfectas del 
origen y gobierno del mundo, 6 del cardcter de la Divinidad 
simplemente porque las encontramos en la Biblia, No 
podemos creer que la lectura de la triste crénica de las 
guerras de los Ebreos, 6 los secos detalles de la ley levi- 
tica, pueda promover la edificacién espiritual. Ni podemos 
creer que un poema amoroso como los Cantos de Salo- 
mon, 6 el libro fandtico de la Revelacién (no obstante 
sus paginas de gran hermosura y poder) tengan la misma 
inspiracién que tienen los Salmos de David 6 el Sermén 
del Monte. Y cuando este proceso critico termina 3 4 
qué resultado hemos llegado? Al que para nosotros 
la Biblia es atin el libro de los libros. Creemos que 
contiene los pensamientos mds profundos, mds elevados 
tocante 4 las relaciones del hombre con el ser infinido, 
con sus préjimos y con el misterio de si mismo. Como 
lo dice O. B. Frothingham, leemos en ella: “las expre- 
siones mds puras de fé y esperanza, las mds altas aspira- 
ciones hacia la verdad, los sentimientos mds puros de 
contianza, himnos de alabanza, proverbios de sabiduria, 
preceptos de la ley moral, interpretaciones de la pro- 
videncia, reglas para el culto, biografias de caracteres 
santos, narraciones de vidas perfectas, lecciones de 
devocién, humildad, paciencia, y caridad.” En efecto, 
es nuestro manual de devocidén, nuestro tesoro de 
instruccion moral y religiosa, nuestro manantial perpe- 
tuo de alimento espiritual. 

Cada raza tiene su Biblia, y toda Escritura es dada 
por inspiracién. Pero 4 pesar de saber solamente poco 
tocante 4 las Escrituras étnicas—los Vedas, el Zendavesta, 
Shu Kings, y el Cordn — sabemos bastante para ver que 
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ta 


los libros judfos y cristianos son muy superiores 4 
aquellos por su valor literario, moral, y religioso, debido 
4 que se fundan sobre una concepcidén mas alta de Dios 
y del hombre, y del deber humano, y sobre una relacién 
mas intima con la Divinidad. 


JESU-CRISTO. 


Continuo diciendo que los Unitarios creen en Jesu- 
Cristo. La definicién de este punto de fé es acompafiado 
con algunas dificultades, porque no hay articulo de fé 
entre nosotros en el cual haya tanta variedad de opinidn. 
Usando otra vez el método de negacién para dar énfasis 
4 lo que nos distingue de los otros cristianos; decimos 
que no creemos en el Mesias judio del nuevo testamento 
que va 4 volver en las nubes acompafiado de multitud de 
dngeles, 4 cuya presencia el sol y la luna se oscurece- 
ran, y las estrellas caerdn de los cielos, y los sepulcros 
dardn sus muertos. Nicreemos en el Cristo de la iglésia, 
ese idolo eclesidstico que tanto tiempo ha servido como 
una figura para los adornos y exhibiciones de la liturgfa, 
empleando los elérigos su santo nombre para mantener 
la autoridad de ellos. Ni aun creemos en el Cristo del 
credo, esa abstraccién teolégica que no tiene justificacién 
nien la historia ni en la naturaleza de las cosas; ni en 
aquel Cristo del dogma, la segunda persona de la Trini- 
dad ; quien desciende 4 la tierra para expiar los pecados del 
hombre, redimiéndole por medio del derramamiento de su 
sangre, permaneciendo para siempre como el mediador y 
salvador de todos los que le aceptan y que pidan el perdén, 
la redencidn, y la vida eterna 4 él 6 por medio de él. 

Pero creemos en Jestis el Cristo de los evangelios, 
despojado de todos los vestidos eclesidsticos, sutilezas 
teolégicas é imaginaciones especulativas. Tocante al 
asunto de su naturaleza, misién, y autoridad, estamos 
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divididos en dos grandes partidos, el primero consiste 
de los que creen en su origen divino, el segundo de los 
que dan mds énfasis al lado de su naturaleza. Aquellos 
le conciben haber sido un ser tinico, estando entre el 
hombre y Dios, nacido de una manera sobrenatural divi- 
namente comisionado para una obra especial, é investido 
con poder sobrehumano paraesaobra. Su palabra es infa- 
lible, su cardécter impecable, de suma autoridad espiritual. 
Estos creen que Jestis fué el hijo de José y Maria donado 
con cualidades y facultades diferentes en grado, pero no 
en clase de las de los otros hombres; que su cardcter fué 
superior, y que debido 4 experiencias y procesos semejantes 
4 los de nosotros, se elevé sobre el pecado y el error, 4 la 
fuerza inturbable de una vida purisima. Creen que su 
palabra tiene autoridad solamente porque es la verdad, 
y que su mision fué de instruir, emancipar y espirituali- 
zar, redimiendo asi 4 la humanidad de sus ataduras de 
error y del pecado. Pero todos los Unitarios convienen 
en que la mediacién de Jesus no fué oficial, sino pura- 
mente moral, que somos redimidos no por su sangre, sino 
por su bondad; menos por su muerte que por su vida. 
Porque él muriéd “dejdndonos un ejemplo para que 
vivieramos segun él vivid.” 

Entre estos dos extremos de fé que he presentado, hay 
innumerables grados, matices, y variedades de opinidén, 
concernientes 4 Jestis. Sin embargo admitimos que es 
licito tener opiniones variadas en cuanto 4 tales puntos 
discutibles, porque creemos que es mucho mds esencial 
tener el Espiritu de Cristo en nuestros corazones, que 
tener una idea correcta de su persona y misién. Y que 
ésta fué también la opinion del Maestro, lo sabemos por 
sus palabras. “Y cualquier cosa que el hombre hablare 
en contra del Hijo del Hombre le serd perdonado, mas 
cualquier cosa que hablare en contra del Espiritu Santo, 
no le serd perdonado.” 
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LA NATURALEZA HUMANA. 


Permitidme afiadir aqui que los Unitarios creen en la 
naturaleza mds baja del hombre como en la mds exaltada. 
El mds degradado de los seres humanos aun tiene en si 
mismo algo de la divinidad delegada 4 el, —y si es recta- 
mente educado é inspirado, aun es capaz de regeneracion 
y de una vida mds elevada. La doctrina de la depravi- 
dad absoluta, 6 que el hombre es “ perdido por el pecado,” 
y naturalmente incapaz de lo bueno, la rehusamos como 
antifilosdfica y falsa. No negamos la imperfeccidn del 
hombre. Todos los hombres son pecadores en el sentido 
que todos violan las leyes fisicas ‘y morales establecidas 
para su bien. - Pero esta transgresién no es evidencia 
de que la naturaleza humana esté arruinada, sino que 
solamente esta imperfecta. La doctrina general de la 
caida del hombre de un estado anterior de pureza ideal, 
la creemos ser irracional y sin fundacién. Creemos al 
contrario que el hombre comenzé 4 desarrollarse desde 
un grado muy inferior de inteligencia y moral, y que ha 
manifestado un progreso constante en conocimiento, liber- 
tad, y virtud. Creemos que hereda inclinaciones para 
lo bueno y para lo malo, pero nunca hereda culpa. La 
experiencia personal que llamamos pecado, es, con sus 
correspondientes males, una parte de la educacidn que la 
divinidad da 4 la raza, y es la condicién necesaria para 
su libre accién moral. Por esto, mientras sentimos toda 
mala manifestacién de la debilidad moral del hombre, 
esto no nos impide el creer en la dignidad esencial 
de la naturaleza humana y en su mejoramiento gradual 
por los procesos naturales y légicos de la evolucién. 

“ Paso 4 paso, desde el principio del mundo, 
Vemos el progreso incesante del hombre,” 
y esto nos proporciona la fé y la esperanza mds grande 
en su progreso futuro. 
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LA INMORTALIDAD. 


Por fin, creemos en la inmortalidad personal. Sin 
embargo no lo hacemos con ideas tan imperfectas como 
lo es la resurreccién del cuerpo fisico. En la vida del 
alma la muerte es un incidente que no se debe ni buscar 
ni evitar. Cuando viene es una transicién natural é 
incidental de una esfera de existencia 4 otra mds espi- 
ritual. La vida presente es hermosa y bendita si sdlo 
cumplimos con sus condiciones y la usamos bien. Cree- 
mos que la vida venidera puede ser una de transcendencia 
y transfiguracién, pero no cambiard esencialmente nues- 
tras relaciones presentes y personales. Creemos que el 
alma conservara en lo futuro su identidad, memoria y 
afecciones. Para nosotros el cielo no es tanto un lugar 
sino un estado, y no tanto un estado como una cualidad 
inherente en el alma. La perpetuidad es un atributo de 
nuestro ser espiritual, y el progreso eterno la condicién 
de toda vida. Los Unitarios como los otros cristianos, 
tienen sus filosofias y representaciones diferentes de la 
vida venidera, pero no tratan de establecer un dogma 
acerca de ello, ni de insistir sobre lo que manifiestamente 
es el resultado de los sentimientos y de la creencia reli- 
giosa como si fuese un conocimiento divino. El misterio 
que rodea la vida futura fué establecido para el bien del 
espiritu del hombre, y— como vemos en Jesu-Cristo — 
cuanto mds pura y alta y absoluta es su fé en la continui- 
dad personal despues de la muerte, tanta menos curiosi- 
dad y menos especulacién hay tocante 4 sus detalles y 
cardcter. Una cosa nos basta, y es que el reino de 
los cielos, cuyo gozo inmortal anhelamos, puede gozarse 
aqui y ahora, si, mientras vivimos en la tierra, manifesta- 
mos el genio celestial y vivimos la vida celestial. Esto 
sera nuestra preparacién mds propia y nuestra animacion 
mas divina. Parece necesario decir que negamos de toda 
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manera la doctrina monstruosa del castigo eterno como 
derogatoria é incompatible con el caracter de Dios y como 
completamente injusta hacia el hombre. Sin embargo 
como creemos en la responsabilidad del hombre, resulta 
que creemos en la retribucion divina. Pero no nos gusta 
pensar ni en recompensas ni en castigos en coneccidn con 
la accién moral. Creemos con la Escritura que él que 
hace mal sufriré por el mal que hace, y que cada uno 
recibird su justa recompensa por lo que haga, sea bueno 
6 malo. Todas estas retribuciones son sin embargo disci- 
plinarias y reformatorias en sus propésitos, y el resultado 
serd la restauracién del pecador al completo favor de la 
Divinidad. 


CONCLUSION. 


Tal pues es la fé Unitaria como yo la entiendo. Pero 
tales declaraciones son por necesidad parciales y de 
valor temporal. El Unitario es un cristiano progresista. 
Siempre busca nueva instrucciédn, y acepta una nueva 
verdad cualquiera que sea su origen, modificando 6 
aumentando sus ideas religiosas segun ella. No tiene 
temor de que los fundamentos de su fé sean destruidos, 
porque la fundacién de Dios nunca vacila. Creyéndo asi 
en Religién, en Cristianismo, Dios, la Revelacién, Jesu- 
Cristo, la Oracién, la Biblia, la Naturaleza Humana y la 
Inmortalidad, 3 quién puede justamente acusarnos de que 
no creemos en nada? Es verdad que, como todas las 
nuevas creencias que quieren propagarse, estamos obli- 
gados 4 negar mucho para definir nuestra posicién, pero 
cada negacién lleva consigo una correspondiente afirma- 
cién. Confiadamente declaramos, como el apéstol: 
“Si lo que perece es glorioso, cuanto mds lo que 
permanece.” Aunque nuestra secta es pequefia, nime- 
ricamente hablando, nos atrevemos 4 creer que ejerce- 
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mos una influencia mucho mayor que la proporcién de 
nuestro numero. No hay ningin ortodoxo cuyas ideas 
rigorosas no sean insensiblemente suavizadas por la 
existencia de la doctrina Unitaria. No hay un pre- 
dicador liberal en el pulpito ortodoxo que no se anime 
con nuestras afirmaciones mds liberales y mds radicales, 
Los nuevos comentarios de la escritura y del credo, y la 
nueva interpretacién de la verdad religiosa que tanto 
agrada 4 sus oyentes ha sido cosa familiar entre los 
Unitarios por medio siglo. No deseamos fundar una 
gran secta; ni nos imaginamos que la iglésia del futuro 
ser4 idéntica 4 nuestro denominacién Unitaria. Pero 
creemos que el evangelio que proclainamos tendrd que 
heredar la tierra. La presente generacidn ofrece bas- 
tantes testimonios de su maravillosa aceptacién y creci- 
miento. Los predicadores mas populares del dia son los 
que predican los mismos sentimientos, y viven en el 
espiritu de nuestra fé, aunque la disfracen bajo formas 
y nombres antiguos. Los periddicos religiosos mds 
importantes la mantienen, aunque con circunspeccién 
y reservacién. La literatura americana est4 penetrada 
de sus profesias. La prensa publica es su heraldo y 
campeén. Es la filosofia que forma la base de la 
filantropia y reforma moderna. La ciencia moderna es 
su poderoso precursor y aliado. Se puede afirmar 
con certidumbre que la gran idea de la Unidad en la 
Diversidad, que representa nuestro espiritu y nombre 
denominacional, es la idea fundamental del siglo veinte. 

Esto es lo que nos reconcilia con la pequefiez de nuestra 
comunidad y su desarrollo lento. Sentimos que ésto debe 
ser por necesidad, puesto que no damos énfasis 4 la exten- 
sién de nuestra iglésia, sino al desarrollo y extendi- 
miento de nuestras ideas. Sin embargo tenemos nuestro 
lugar y trabajo definido en la iglésia cristiana como pre- 
cursores del gran ejército cristiano. Somos entre los que 
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van 4 la cabeza, quienes examinan el terreno y quitan 
los obstdculos, y envian al cuerpo principal informes 
constantes de seguridad, fé, y animacidn; para que en 
seguida el cuerpo principal del cristianismo marche 
hacia adelante para ocupar las posiciones que heimos 
ganado y asegurado. ‘Tal es la misidn de los reforma- 
dores religiosos entre los cuales somos contados. Pero 
cuando el gran ejército ha llegado hasta donde estamos, 
nosotros no podemos hacer alto, porque hay otros ene- 
migos que atacar, y nuevas victorias que ganar, nuevas 
verdades que descubrir. Habiendo asi hecho nuestro 
deber permanecemos aun alerta como fieles sentinelas, 
como azadoneros listos para el servicio. Con nuestros 
lomos cefiidos con la verdad y teniendo puesta la coraza 
de la justicia, con el escudo de la-fé y el yelmo de la 
salvacion, siendo nuestra tnica arma la espada del espi- 
ritu, que es la palabra de Dios, asi nos mantenemos, 
orando y aguardando el divino llamamiento que nos 
manda marchar hacia adelante 4 toda verdad, 4 la 
verdad que salva y libra. 
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THE- TRUE BASIS 


OF 


RELIGIOUS UNITY. 


BY 


REV. CHARLES W. WENDTE. 


AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION, 
BOSTON. 


Our Farra. 


The Fatherhood of God. 

The Brotherhood of Man. 

The Leadership of Jesus. 

Salvation by Character. 

The Progress of Mankind, 
onward and wpward forever, 


TypicaL CovENANT OF A UNITARIAN CHURCH. 


In the love of the truth, and the spirit of Jesus Christ, we unite for 
the worship of God and the service of man. 


Our DECLARATION. 


(As expressed in the By-Laws of the American Unitarian Association.) 


“The object of the American Unitarian Association shall be to 
diffuse the knowledge and promote the interests of pure Christanity; 
and all Unitarian Christians shall be invited to unite and co-operate 
with it for that purpose.” 


(As expressed by the National Conference of Unitarian and Other 
Christian Churches, at Saratoga, N.Y., in 1894.) 

“These Churches accept the religion of Jesus, holding, in accord- 
ance with his teaching, that practical religion is summed up in love to 
God and love to man. 

“The Conference recognizes the fact that its constituency is Congre- 
gational in tradition and polity. Therefore, it declares that nothing 
in this Constitution is to be construed as an authoritative test; and we 
cordially invite to our working fellowship any who, while differing 
from us in belief, are in general sympathy with our spirit and our 
practical aims.” 


THE TRUE BASIS OF RELIGIOUS 
UNITY. 


I. To unite all the followers of Jesus into one 
universal Church has been the ideal aim of the Chris- 
tian world in all ages. The Roman Catholic Church 
places this idea at the forefront of its pretensions, as 
is indicated by the term “Catholic,” which means 
the one, uiiversal, Church. Throughout the Christian 
ages the Clurch of Rome has persistently advanced this 
claim to unity and universality, notwithstanding the 
facts of history abundantly disprove it. 

The encyclical of Pope Leo XIII., in reply to Mr. 
Gladstone’s plea for the recognition of the validity of 
the Anglican orders, argues in behalf of church unity 
as follows: “It is necessary that this Church should be 
one in all lands and at all times, . . . one in faith, one 
in end, one in the participation of the means adapted 
to the attainment of the end, and one as subject to one 
and the same authority. . . . It is the duty of all fol- 
lowers of Christ not merely to accept his doctrine gen- 
erally, but to ‘assent with their entire mind to all and 
every point of it.’” 

“The fathers of the Church are unanimous in consid- 
ering as outside the Catholic communion any one who 
in the least degree deviates from even one point of the 
doctrine proposed by the authoritative magisterium of 
the Church.” (See Cardinal Gibbons’s “Summary.”) 
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The Church of Rome, the encyclical maintains, is 
this one, united, universal, authoritative, exclusive, 
divinely commissioned Church of God on earth. But 
is this claim of Pope Leo a true and just one? Is 
there now, or was there ever, a time when the Roman 
Catholic doctrine and administration were accepted by 
all Christians everywhere or assented to unqualifiedly 
by all her adherents? An examination into the facts 
of history shows that this vaunted unity of Christen- 
dom never actually existed; that it was never more than 
a splendid dream, a sublime Utopia, which never was 
realized, and never will be realized on any of the lines 
which have thus far been laid down for it. 

If there was ever a generation of Christians in which 
we should expect to find this uniformity of belief and 
practice, it was among the first and immediate disciples 
of Jesus. Yet the most casual reading of the New Tes- 
tament shows us what differences of opinion there were 
among them concerning the personality of Jesus and 
the nature of his mission on earth. Some thought him 
an ancient prophet restored to life again. Others *held 
him to be simply a man who through his righteousness 
and holiness had been exalted by the heavenly Father, 
after his death, to sit at His right hand, and share in 
His glory. Others, again, conceived him to have been 
a pre-existent, heavenly Being whom God had sent 
down to earth to dwell in a fleshly tabernacle and exe- 
cute his divine mission, and then to return again to the 
Father and resume his exalted and heavenly rank which 
he had before the beginning of the world. 

How differently, too, they thought on the subject of 
the Christian life! Things which seemed allowable to 
some were an offence and horror to others. Paul’s 
Epistles are largely occupied with attempts to settle 
these differences. The infant Church was divided into 
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two opposite and hostile parties, —the party of Peter, 
whose centre was in Jerusalem, and which desired to 
confine the gospel as much as possible to the Jews, and 
the followers of Paul, who proclaimed the glad tidings 
to the Gentile world, and sought to establish a Chris- 
tianity independent of the law of Moses. ‘The contest 
was waged with great ardor and often with bitterness. It 
is evident that there was no such unity of sentiment and 
practice in the early Church as is usually claimed for it. 

The apostolic Church consisted of a number of inde- 
pendent congregations, with a simple and democratic 
form of government, copied, in the main, from that 
of the synagogue. These churches were hospitable 
and helpful to one another, while disagreeing on many 
points of faith and practice. They held the apostles 
in especial honor, but maintained their congregational 
independence. In the churches founded by the apostle 
Paul, among the Gentile Christians, there was soon 
developed a very active intellectual life, which gave rise 
to great differences of opinion. 

In Corinth, for instance, there were in the time of 
the apostles not only followers of Peter and Paul, but 
of Apollos and Cephas and others, who also claimed to 
build on the word of Christ. There were in the same 
congregation members who denied the resurrection and 
the life to come, others who held marriage and the use 
of animal food to be sinful acts. In the Church at 
Colosse speculations arose concerning the angelic world 
and the nature of Christ’s glory with the Father. Every- 
where in the Church innumerable heretical sects made 
their appearance. They were called Gnostics by the 
more orthodox believers. We should term them to-day 
rationalists, or radicals. These maintained widely 
differing doctrines, some profound and others puer- 
ile, just as it is among radical thinkers to-day. Celsus, 
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the first pagan critic of Christianity, writing about 178 
A.D., says of the many dissensions among the Chris- 
tians of his day: “At first, their number was small, 
and they were all of one mind [?]; but now that 
they are so numerous they are cut up into factions. 
They agree in one thing only; that is, the name, if, 
indeed, they agree in that.” 

The next generation of Christians inherited and con- 
tinued these divisions and strifes, and gave them a lit- 
erary expression. The writings of Philo, of Justin 
Martyr, of Ireneus, Tertullian, Origen, and others of 
the early Fathers, contain widely divergent opinions on 
the subject of Christian doctrine. But, with the grad- 
ual introduction of the gospel of Christ into the Roman 
Empire, there arose the dream of a great universal 
Christian Church, which was to convert and possess 
the earth. This splendid vision dazzled out of sight 
for the time all disagreements and rivalries. For mut- 
ual help and to aid in the spread of the new faith a 
closer union of the apostolic churches took place. 
Toward the close of the third century there seems to 
have been also some agreement on the points of belief 
essential to Christian discipleship, of which an echo 
has come down to us in the so-called “ Apostles’ Creed,” 
which, as Professor Harnack and others have amply 
shown, is not itself of apostolic origin. 

We know the story of the triumph of the Christian 
over the pagan faith. The Roman emperors made it 
their State religion. At the first General Church Coun- 
cil at Nicza, in the year 325, the articles of Christian 
faith were sharply defined in what is known as the 
Nicene Creed; and the latter was enforced by the im- 
perial power as the only and orthodox belief. Here, at 
length, the unity of Christendom seemed to be attained. 
The holy Roman Catholic Church — universal, alone 
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saving, and all-sufficient — began its eventful career on 
earth. 

But its authority did not remain undisputed. The 
very distinctness with which the Council of Nica had 
defined the true doctrine led to a great dissension in 
the Church, which convulsed the empire for long years, 
and whose central topic was the Deity of Christ. The 
Arian controversy was of this nature. Arius and his 
followers affirmed the divinity of Christ, but denied 
his equality with God. The orthodox party under 
Athanasius maintained that he was God from all eter- 
nity and equal with the Father. This controversy was 
waged furiously, divided the Christian world, and for 
a long time was undecided. Now the Arians were vic- 
tors in Church and State, and anon the Nicsan party 
triumphed. Christendom was divided into two hostile 
camps. There were in reality in that day two rival 
churches, each denouncing the other, and both invok- 
ing the arm of the worldly power to suppress their 
opponents. 

No sooner was this controversy disposed of by the 
final triumph of the orthodox party than new dissen- 
sions arose, which lasted for centuries and convulsed 
the Christian world. The relation between the divine 
and the human nature in Jesus was now the chief topic 
of controversy. The different parties in the Church 
combated each other, not only with the weapons of the 
Spirit, but with banishments, executions, and fanatical 
wars. So violent and brutal did these controversies of- 
ten become that, whereas in the first century of our era 
a contemporary was moved to exclaim, “See how these 
Christians love one another!” in the fourth century 
another witness could say with equal truthfulness, 
“There are no wild beasts so ferocious as Christians 
who differ concerning their faith.” Yet this was the 
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period. in which the Roman congregation gradually rose 
to supreme control, and the papacy was developed. 

So it remained more or less throughout the Middle 
Ages. In the eleventh century these differences were 
accentuated and led to the permanent estrangement and 
division of Christendom into the Greek and Roman 
Churches. Each party hurled its anathemas at the 
other in parting, and each declared itself to be the true 
and only representative of Christ on earth. Henceforth 
there were in reality two Catholic churches, one at 
Rome and the other at Constantinople. 

The Roman wing of the original Church was now, as 
it seemed, left undisturbed to carry out its doctrine of 
church unity. But not for long. The war of ideas, the 
clash of rival parties, went on as before. At one time 
the papacy itself was divided. There were rival popes 
at Rome and Avignon, each declaring the other to be 
schismatic and an emissary of Satan. 

Meanwhile the monastic orders, and the scholastic 
theologians were engaged in just as violent controver- 
sies with one another as any sects of our own day. Not 
only in the ponderous treatises of the Schoolmen, but 
by the sword, the fagot, the rack and edict of excom- 
munication did these disputants seek to controvert one 
another. Countless sects of heretics and reformers arose 
in the Church. Such were the Cathari, the Lollards, 
Albigenses, Vaudois, and Waldenses, the followers of 
Arnold of Brescia, Huss, Wickliffe, and Savonarola. © 

‘The intense religious agitation of those ages culmi- 
nated at last in the Protestant Reformation under 
Luther, Zwingli, Calvin, and others. By it the Roman 
Church again lost a large portion of her following, and 
forfeited the spiritual control of the most powerful, 
enlightened, and dominant nations of the modern world. 

_With the withdrawal of so large and earnest an ele-; 
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ment the Church of Rome might have hoped to enjoy a 
season of repose in which to cultivate the sentiment of 
unity and obedience among her adherents. But again 
divisions arose within her borders. The example of 
the Protestants, and the influence of modern civiliza- 
tion through its science, literature, laws, government, 
and society, have for the past three hundred years been 
steadily at work disintegrating and sapping her power 
over the remaining Catholic nations of the world. We 
behold to-day the chief supporters of her temporal and 
spiritual sway disaffected, restless, and alienated. Italy, 
France, Austria, Spain, Portugal, and Belgium are great 
battle-fields on which the papal power wages a contin- 
ual conflict with its own spiritual subjects, and con- 
stantly loses ground. The temporal power is lost 
forever. The control of the schools is largely gone. 
The step now imminent in France is the abrogation of 
the concordat, or compact, with Rome, and the conse- 
quent withdrawal of State support from the clergy. 
Brazil, Mexico, and the South American republics are 
following in the same direction. 

Day by day the control of Rome over the minds and 
hearts of these nations is lessening. The people, of all 
ranks and classes, are becoming sceptical of her divine 
right, indifferent to her appeals, contemptuous of her 
authority. Nowhere in the modern world is unbelief so 
widespread and profound as among Cathotic nations. 
The way is preparing for a great. transformation of the. 
Roman Church and doctrine, or else another separation 
from it of many of her most intelligent members. Even 
among the priesthood this is apparent. ver since the 
Reformation of Luther the Catholic clergy has been 
divided into two great parties, — the liberal Catholics 
and the Ultramontane. The former has sought to re- 
form and remodel the Church according to the altered 
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needs of modern society. It has opposed the adoption 
of extreme doctrines and measures, and endeavored to 
curb the undue power of the papacy. The Ultramon- 
tane party, on the other hand, has, under Jesuit lead- 
ership, strenuously denied that the Church needed 
reforming or improving. It has opposed all attempts 
to reconcile the old doctrines with the new times, and 
has especially magnified the prestige and power of the 
papacy. 

These two parties have striven with each other for 
the mastery, with varying success. Thus, under Pope 
Clement XIV., in 1773, the lberals secured the abroga- 
tion of the Order of Jesuits. “So long as the Order of 
Jesus exists,” declared the papal bull, “it is quite im- 
possible that the Church shall ever arrive at a true and 
lasting peace.” In 1814 the Ultramontanes again rose 
to power; and Pius VII., ‘tat the unanimous request of 
the Christian world,” restored the Jesuits. The ambi- 
tious designs of the Society of Jesus led in 1870 to the 
promulgation of the dogma of papal infallibility by the 
Vatican Council. The opposition to this dogma on 
the part of many liberal and prominent members of the 
priesthood was pronounced and bitter. 

This opposition, as it was uttered in private circles, 
from the pulpit, and in the session of the solemn con- 
clave itself, has lately been published to the world. It 
there appears that the liberal bishops denounced the 
dogina of papal infallibility as irrational and impious. 
The pope they ridiculed as a narrow-minded old man, 
completely controlled by the Jesuits. The Ultramon- 
tanes returned this opposition with equal scorn, de- 
nouncing the liberals as rebels and traitors. The 
promulgation of the dogma, however, compelled the 
obedient assent or separation of those who had opposed 
it. Under the whip and spur of the church power the 
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most humiliating retractions were made by most of the 
dissenting bishops. But others, like the eminent Doel- 
linger, the most learned of Catholic Church historians, 
refused to uphold what they had denounced as unhis- 
torical and untrue. 

Doellinger’s famous book against papal usurpations, 
entitled “The Pope and the Council,” by Janus, created 
an immense sensation in Catholic circles. As it had 
appeared anonymously, the Ultramontane party pre- 
tended that it was not the production of the eminent 
scholar. All doubts as to its authorship were set at 
rest, however, when a new edition appeared, which bore 
the name of Doellinger as its sole author, and in its 
preface gave an account of the circumstances under 
which it had been prepared. This later edition is 
entitled “Das Papstthum” (“The Papacy”), and is 
furnished with full citations and references to substan- 
tiate its assertions and arguments. 

Under the leadership of Doellinger, Huber, Reinkens, 
and other ecclesiastics, another separation from Rome 
took place, known as the Old Catholic movement, which, 
although not large in numbers, is of importance as 
showing the drift of things in Catholic circles. 

Here in America there does, indeed, exist greater 
uniformity of belief among Roman Catholics; and dis- 
sent is comparatively rare. The reason for this is 
obvious. The great bulk of Roman Catholics among us 
belong to the less educated class of foreign immigrants, 
who are accustomed to obedience, and who do not think 
for themselves in religious matters. With increased 
education and the gradual influence of our republican 
institutions in promoting personal independence, we 
must believe that American Catholics will yet prove 
as difficult to keep in the old ways as their French, 
Italian, or German brethren. The incidents of Drs. 
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McGlynn and Ducey, the Polish Secession, and similar 
rebellions on the part of clergy, illustrate this. 

This review of Christian history shows that the 
claim of the Roman or any other sect to be the exclu- 
sive and universal Church of Christ is unfounded in 
fact or reason. There has always been the greatest 
diversity of opinion and practice among Christians, and 
this diversity increases rather than lessens with the 
growth of human culture. It was, therefore, a very 
proper saying of the learned Catholic scholar, Atneas 
Sylvius, afterward a pope, who tells us, “The Catholic 
Church is called the universal Church, not because all 
men have it, but because all men ought to have it,” — 
a very wise distinction. 

Let me not be misunderstood as not appreciating the 
many excellences and virtues of the Roman Catholic 
Church and clergy. There is much profoundly to ad- 
mire in the piety of her followers and the consecration 
of her ministers. I am simply reading her history by 
the light of modern researches, which utterly disprove 
the claim of her exceptional and divine right, and 
place her on a par with the other sects and churches 
of Christendom. 

II. Has Protestantism ever attained the ideal of 
Christian unity ? Most assuredly not. The develop- 
ment of Protestant Christianity has been attended with 
intensified differences. Protestant history is sadly dis- 
figured with divisions and strifes, hatreds and perse- 
cutions. Luther declared that his fellow-reformer, 
Carlstadt, was “riding to hell;” and he rejoiced at the 
news of Zwingli’s death. The Calvinists denounced 
the Lutherans as no better than papists, and the Luth- 
erans held the Calvinists to be worse than the infidel 
Turks. The Established Church of England pursued 
the followers of John Knox with fire and sword; and 
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Knox not only hurled in return fiery anathemas at Epis- 
copacy, but, himself a fugitive, clamored for the expul- 
sion of the Roman Catholics from England. 

Since their day the increase of true religion, and the 
growth of enlightened opinion and a secular state, have 
greatly modified, if not altogether abolished, such in- 
tolerant displays. The Protestant world is, however, 
still divided into innumerable sects and parties, all 
more or less in conflict with each other, and often 
carrying the principle of individualism to an absurd 
extreme. 

But there is this fundamental distinction between the 
Catholic and the Protestant idea of Christian unity: the 
former seeks to obtain it by establishing here on earth 
a great external, visible Church, whose creed and ritual 
shall be the same for all, and be accepted by all. The 
Protestant principle, on the other hand, seeks to found 
the invisible and spiritual Church of Christ on earth, 
—a Church which shall preserve unity of spirit amid 
great diversity of operations. 

From the Protestant point of view, therefore, the 
existing division into denominations, the great variety 
of rites and forms, symbols and ceremonies, and modes 
of church government, are not only allowable, but a real 
help to the intellectual and religious life, so long as 
they do not violate the essential spirit of Christianity, 
—the spirit of truth, love, and charity.. As James. 
Freeman Clarke well said, “The strength of  Protest-. 
antism lies in its sects, its weakness, in its sectarian-. 
ism.” And in a similar vein Dr. Channing tells us: 
“The dissensions of Protestantism go far to constitute 
its strength. By them the spirit of liberty, the only 
spirit Rome cannot conquer, is kept alive.” It is be- 
cause the Protestant churches have so often violated the 
great central principle of true Christianity that they 
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have failed to realize their idea of unity among Chris- 
tians. They have sought to identify their special 
ereed, or form, or fellowship with the Church uni- 
versal, instead of ignoring denominational differences, 
and seeking for a religion of the spirit and a fellowship 
based on character, faith, and service. 

A few years since I attended a church congress in one 
of our Eastern cities whose special purpose was to dis- 
cuss the true way of arriving at religious and church 
unity. It was an admirable and representative gather- 
ing. There were present leading Baptists, Method- 
ists, Presbyterians, Congregationalists, Swedenborgians, 
Episcopalians, Unitarians, and others. Each in turn 
gave his solution of the question. The Presbyterian 
thought the Westminster Confession offered the true 
basis of union. The New Churchman found it in the 
revelations of Swedenborg. The Episcopalian thought 
his Prayer Book the broadest foundation that could be 
offered. Thus each, although in the most beautiful 
spirit, identified his particular church or creed with the 
Church wniversal. As I came away, it was with the 
feeling that these excellent men were as yet far from 
that simple bond of union which Jesus declared over 
and over again to be all-sufficient and all-essential: 
“By this shall all men know that ye are my disciples, 
if ye have love one to another.” “Whosoever shall 
do the will of God, the same is my brother, and wy 
sister, and mother.”! Or, again, as he prays, “That 
they all inay be one; as thou, Father, art in me, and I in 
thee, that they also may be one in us.” Love, righteous- 
ness, and faith, —the beautiful fruits of the Spirit, — 
this is the true, the only way to Christian unity. 

III. This review of church history has been under- 
taken to little purpose if it has not shown that religious 
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unity is not possible by the way of intellectual agree- 
ment. “Dogmas may chain together Christians: they 
cannot unite them.” he growth of the human mind, 
the progress of truth, forbid it. Human minds are as 
different as human faces. The statement of truth which 
attracts one repels another. John Ward, preacher, can 
find a solemn joy in the thought of a sinner brought to 
judgment, —a thought which to Helen, his wife, is 
exquisite anguish. ‘The view that satisfied the intel- 
lect of a former generation no longer contents the think- 
ing mind of to-day. The statement that expressed the 
knowledge or trust of a previous age fails to utter the 
larger information or meet the altered needs of the pres- 
ent time. Restlessness, doubt, unbelief, dissension, 
and strife are the consequences of all such attempts to 
cramp and fetter the mind of man with dogmas and 
creeds, 

Furthermore, the great topics of religious faith are in 
themselves too vast, too exalted, to be compressed into 
a single statement or series of statements. It is easy 
to say, “I believe in God;” but who shall dare to ana- 
lyze and define his majesty and power and goodness ? 
“Such wisdom is too great for me,” declares the ancient 
seer. “It is high; I cannot attain unto it.” What 
presumption on the part of finite man to peer into the 
mystery of the divine existence, to express the attri- 
butes of Deity in a phrase, and declare that he must 
needs desire this or do that. He—the life and source, 
the beginning and end of all —is not only greater than 
our heart: he is infinitely greater than our thought. 
He is above our comprehension; and to set up a binding 
dogma concerning him is worse than folly: it is impiety. 
And so it is with every one of the dogmas by which 
theologians have thought to solve in their way the mys- 
teries of life and death, of good and evil, of love and 
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law, of time and eternity. As temporary statements 
of our conceptions of truth, they have their value and 
use; but the subjects they deal with are too far above 
our comprehension to authorize us to claim any infalli- 
bility for our opinions or to lay them down as a basis 
of Christian union. 

_ Religious unity is not possible on the basis of dog- 
ma, I said. Neither is it on the ground of a similar 
church administration or like forms of worship. The 
temperaments, tastes, and antecedents of men are too 
various to permit of such uniformity. “The inhabitants 
of the tropical South demand a different form of wor- 
ship from the men of the sombre North. Some races of 
men, like the Greeks, Italians, Spaniards, and French, 
‘possess a native and inborn love of color, display, and 
sensuous impression, and desire it in their worship. 
They would not be content or feel inspired with the 
simple, bare, introspective worship which satisfies most 
Protestants. The Roman Catholic demands many cere- 
monies and forms: the Quaker disdains them all. Are 
they not both children of God, disciples of Christ, 
fellow-Christians ? And shall we deny them the title 
unless they will all alike adopt some one particular 
form of worship ? 

To the Episcopalian his beautiful order of prayer is 
the central attraction of the Sunday service, —a com- 
plete church in itself. To others it may be formal and 
uninspiring, —a weariness to the flesh. Let each be 
fully persuaded in his own mind. The Catholic Chris- 
tian finds his favorite symbol in the crucifix. To the 
Puritan’s religious consciousness the cross was an object 
of holy horror. He destroyed it in the English Cathe- 
drals, and even cut the cross of Saint George out of the 
British flag, and kept it out for many years. To mark 
his contempt for the symbolism of the papist altar- 
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service, the Puritan dragged the communion-table — 
after the Lord’s Supper had been partaken from it — 
down into the body of the church, and converted it into 
a seat for the lowliest of the audience. Some of the 
noblest and most devout spirits that have ever lived 
have cared the least for religious observances and cus- 
toms. Saint Paul, Calvin, and Luther thought the 
Sabbath of little account. Paul warns the Galatians 
that they are in danger of sinking back into Paganism 
by esteeming one day holier than another. Luther and 
- Calvin even proposed to change the Sabbath to Monday 
or Friday, to mark their unbelief in it as a divine 
institution. 

It may matter to us, but does it matter to the Infinite 
One, whether we pray with set form of words, or on our 
knees, or standing, or looking into our hat, or telling 
our beads, or making the sign of the cross? ‘The only 
question with him is whether the heart prays, whether 
our thoughts are with him, thrilling with the sense of 
his majesty and, mercy, and attentive to his holy will 
and service. 

Now, if all this be true, we shall understand why the 
Christian world has heretofore failed in its attempts to 
attain to a union of all followers of Christ. Not by the 
way of dogma, or rite, or church administration, is this 
union to be obtained, but “by one spirit are we all bap- 
tized to one body.” 

The Christian virtues, — the love of truth and purity, 
the love of man, trust in God, the practice of righteous- 
ness, and the simple piety of the heart, — these are the 
only tests, the only possible terms of fellowship. Do 
you tell me there is nothing specially Christian about 
these? I answer, It is in these things that the very 
essence of Christianity consists. It is these moral and 
devout elements in the religion of Jesus which have 
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made it the power it is in the world, in spite of the 
distortions it has received at the hands of doctrinaires 
and ecclesiastics. If ever there is to be a union of 
Christians all the world over, it must be on the basis 
of Christ’s life, and not mere opinions about him. 
Religious character and conduct displayed in likeness 
to Christ, —this is the only way of union; and, if you 
tell me that this is a platform broad enough to hold 
the Buddhist, the Jew, the Mohammedan, and the 
Agnostic, I reply, “God be thanked all the more!” 

” Christianity was intended to be a world religion; but 
it never can become such while it sets up petty barriers 
to shut out the world, and forgets that, while there 
may be diversity of gifts and operations, — varieties of 
thought and worship, —there is one and the self-same 
spirit in all. All alike, Christian, Jew, and Gentile, 
Catholic and Protestant, orthodox and liberal, are God’s 
children, the recipients of His bounty, the objects of 
His love, and joint heirs with Christ in the promises 
of eternity. ; 

It was in this spirit that the Unitarian National Con- 
ference at Saratoga in 1894 adopted the following, and 
offered it to the Christian world as an all-sufficient 
basis of Christian union: — 

“These churches accept the religion of Jesus, hold- 
ing, in accordance with his teaching, that practical reli- 
gion is summed up in love to God and love to man, 

“And we invite to our working fellowship any who, 
while differing from us in belief, are in general sym- 
pathy with our spirit and our practical aims.” 

May other Christian bodies adopt similar platforms, 
until we all come into “the unity of the spirit and the 
bonds of peace!” 
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THE 
Possibility of a Universal Religion. 


30: 
i 


In all ages the idea of a Universal religion, 
adequate for all human needs and aspirations and 
- acceptable to all mankind, has had singular fasci- 
nation for the religious thinker. 


The best evidence of this is the fact that it 
has been so often attempted. 

1,. For the first time, perhaps, in history, in 
Ancient Egypt, in the Great Reformation under- 
taken some 3,000 years ago by one of the Pharaohs 
Amenhotep IV, whose royal seat was. at Thebes 
in the Nile Valley.’ This enlightened monarch 
introduced a monotheistic form of faith, a spiritua- 
lised sun-worship in -which the God Ra was the 
centre of adoration. . With this new cult ‘he 
endeavored to supplant the polytheistic worships jof 
Egypt, with their innumerable deities and shrines, 
and to found a: universal religion. Probably. poli- 


/ 
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ticnl, as well as philosophical and religious motives 
were combined in this attempt. This ancient king” 
sought to weld together the different political and 
_ {religious units which made up Egyptian society in 

his day into one powerful and supreme state, with 

a4 common religion,..ritual.andpriesthood, whose 
sovereignty was to be extended to all men. The 
records of this great reformation, as disclosed by 
the excavations at Tell el-Amarna, the. site of the 
new and capital city founded by this monarch, are 
interesting and impressive, ,. They, disclose that this 
early attempt to found a_ universal religion -was 
lofty.in its aims, and. a step forward in the spirit- 
ual culture of the race,. It was also premature and 
unsuccessful, It lasted only through the forty 
years’ reign of thé monarch who had the largeness 
of view to conceive and the cha to undertaleé it. 


2. Again, in India, about 250 years B.C., the 
good’ king ‘Asoka ‘called together conferenées of the 
religions in his realm, ‘and sought inthis: and) other 
Wways'td’ make the gospel ‘of Buddha the prevailing 
religion of his people’! He also sent out !:mission- 
aries! tovall countries’ known to him: to convert them 
tothe new religion of-humanity. | »ift\;was:a noble 
design’ which ' largely '\succeeded in:China, Japan, 
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Thibet, Siam, Burma and Ceylon. But: later on 
reverses came, the growth of Buddhism was arrested 
and it was driven out altogether from its ancient 
birthplace, India, .in which to-day hardly a ee 
temple: i is to be found. 


8. ‘Similar in character and reaulta was the 
endeavour of the great Mogul Emperor of. India, 
Akbar, a contemporary of Queen Elizabeth (1542- 
1605), who is recorded to have brought together 
his Moslem and Hindu subjects in a parliament of 
religions at Fatehpur Sikri, his new capital city, 
where stands to-day his imposing Mausoleum, to 
discuss in a friendly spirit their. points of difference 
and agreement, and found, if possible, a universal, 
commonly accepted religion. 


In a dramatic poem written in his later,years 
by Alfred Tennyson, entitled “ Akbar’s Dream,” 
the poet pays tribute to the lofty aims and breadth 
of vision of the great Mahomedan ruler in India, 

“T dreamed — 
That stone by stone I reared a sacred fane, 
A temple, neither pagod, mosque nor church, 


But loftier, simpler, always epen-doored 
‘ito every breath from heaven—and Truth and Fons 


And Love and Justice came and dwelt therein.” 
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This attempt at’ a universal religion. for man- 
kind also failed. of attainment, but made a deep 
impression upon its own and succeeding ages. 


4, The vision of universal religious domita- 
tion came also to the prophets and seers of ancient 
Israel. The limited, localized deities, or tribal 
gods, of its earlier history were later developed into 
one all-embracing and only Deity, the Creator 
and Father of all men, Lord of Lords and King 
of Kings. 

In the inspired imagination of psalmist and 
prophet all nations of men. were to acknowledge 
Jehovah as the one and only God, Jerusalem was 
to be the centre of the World’s worship and the 
lofty faith of Israel was to regenerate and bless all 
the children of men. Thus in the 22nd Psalm 
we read : 


** All the ends of the earth will remember and will 
turn to Jehovah, . 

And all the families of the earth will worship in 
his presence ; 

For the dominion belongeth to Jehovah, and He 
ruleth over all.” 


(See also Psalms 96 and 98, Micah 14 and Isaiah 
passim.) ) bus oxo ¢ bas 
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But’ there’ was never any attempt by ‘the Jews 
to make this vision actual on earth. The numeri- 
cal inferiority and political weakness of Israel made 
this impossible. ‘ Therefore the Hebrew singer 
wisely concludes his psalm with the declaration : 

““ And they will declare his righteousness that 
he hath accomplished to a people yet to be born.” 
(Psalm 29). 


5 In later and Christian times various attempts 
were made, for political as well as religious reasons 
to bring about unity of belief and) worship. _ But 
emperors and popes alike failed in their endeavors 
to chis end, 


The Roman Catholic Church makes the Unity 
and Universality of its religion one of the principal 
proofs of its divine institution as the exclusive 
channel of salvation. . But it has never been able 
to establish its claims in Christendom; much less 
throughout the world, as witness the Greek-Catho- 
lic, Protestant and other séparations from it; so that 
it was a discreet remark of one of its great scholars, 
Aeneas Silvius, who afterwards became a pope, 
when he said: ‘The Catholic Church is called 
universal not because all men have it, but because 
all men ought to have it.”—a wise distinction. : 
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,6....In the Ninth Century of our. era. a, renewed 
and. remarkable endeayour was made by Mahomet, 
the prophet of Islam,.to establish a. world-religion 
by. both persuasion and conquest ; a religion, based 
on, monotheism and the common brotherhood of all 
true believers. . Mahometanism is one of the, great- 
est missionary religions the world has ever known, 
and today rules, politically as well as spiritually, 
over 300 millions of people. While waning in 
Kurope it is increasing rapidly in Africa and Asia 
where its missionaries make far more converts than 
Christianity. Despite this there’ is no present 
prospect or likelihood that it will become the uui- 
‘versal faith of mankind. 


7. In our own day, which witnesses the decay 
and disintegration of many of the ‘established 
religions of the world, innumerable philosphies and 
cults arise nearly all of which aspire to become 
world-faiths, universal in their character and aims, 


We may refer only to three of these, all ean 
on Oriental speculation and,religious feeling; as, 
indeed, have been all the great world-faiths. The 
first is the modern Theistic worship of, India, 
represented by the Brahma movement in its various 
schools and sects, Founded on the teachings of 
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the venerable “and venerated Vedas and’ the pro- 
found “philosophic systems” of ‘which the Hindi’ 
mind has been so prolific, this theistic form of° 
faith'aims not: only to replace the srosser. poly-' 
theistic worships of India, but also to become the? 
universal religiomof ‘humanity. oIf this is possible: 
for, any form.jo£. belief Brahmic Theism would 
seem entitled by the, loftiness, and purity, of, its; 
religious, conceptions , to,, become . the.,, prevailing, 
worsbip: of ;the. world. Yet must it, not, be cone, 
fessed in all humility, and. reasonableness | that.» its, 
present numerical , weakness, its <liyisions,.;and) 
strifes, and its slight) influence, as yet, on;the. reli-, 
gious thought and life of other® nations, make, jany, 
expectation of its general acceptance by mankindja; 
beautiful dream, rather. than, .a,justifiable hope,or, 
likelihood ?. ied nfl 


Another ofthese recent, attempts at a world:; 
religion is Theosophy with, its theistic interpretation, 
of the universe. and its doctrine..of Universal Bros; 
théerhood.... This. movement, also’ contains, |-much, 
that.is beautiful and true, and. has in. Mrs, Annie} 
Besant.a brilliant expositor, and leader, ; But it;is; 
vitiated, in the opinion of many,’ by, its. identifica; 
tion ,with,,doubtful Oriental, speculations. sand, 
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dubious personalities, which not only prevent. its 
wider ‘acceptance; but. lead, to charlatanism, on the 
one hand ‘and. ‘credulity on the other, However 
this may be, it is' already divided and seemingly’ 
disintegrating, and will probably not realize its 
ambition to become a world-religion. 


The third of these more notable’ modern at- 
tempts to found a universal religion is Bahaism, 
which is a purely religious philosophy, with no 
ecclesiasticism of any kind. It bases itself on @ 
profoundly mystical interpretation of Nature and 
life but makes large use of the ‘disclosures of 
modern science and the methods of comparatively 
religious study. Of Oriental origin it seeks to. 
bring Eastern thought and contemplation into 
harmony with Wester: knowledge and civilization. 
Bahaism has had a romantic history, and ‘has 
perhaps manifested a greater capacity for adapta- 
tion and development than any other recent form 
of world-faith. Its weakness’ lies in the fact that 
it is'a philosophy rather than a religion!” It is an’ 
eclecticism which has borrowed its doctrines mainly 
from preceding’ or cotemporaneous religious  sys- 
tems.’ It thus lacks'tne impulse and power ofa 
spontaneous and original religious movernent born 

of deep spiritual demands, and ‘centred ‘in ‘an 
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inspiring . personality, suchas. Moses, Jesus, 
Buddha or Mahomet.. Bahaism is making a valuable 
contribution to universal,religion, but-cannot claim. 
to be. its final statement or solvent. | 


il. 

It appears from this brief historical review that 
in all ages men have dreamed of a universal, world- 
embracing religion, have desired it, and ‘believed 
it possible, and have attempted to make it actual 
on earth. Undismayed by their failures in the 
past, they are engaged in these endeavours as 
ardently, more ardently to-day than ever before 
in human history. 


, Must there not then be some justification for 
this general belief and hope? Would not its rea- 
lization inure to the well-being of human society ? 
As we contemplate the existing religious differences 
of mankind; and the confusion, ‘waste, antagonism 
and ill-will to which they give rise, must we not 
recognize in this multiplicity of creeds and wor- 
ships one of the chief sources. of the evils that 
afflict, society ? 

The advocates of a universal religion for man- 
kind’ claim that if the existing differences in belief 
which are the source of so much misunderstanding, 
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intolerance’and strife, ‘were.to be replaced'‘by a’ 
commonly: accepted, largely conceived and» gene-: 
rously inter sign system ‘of faith and morals ‘it’ 
could not fail td be highly advantageous to hutnati’ 
society. It would satisfy the demand of the human 
intellect for philosophic unity.,. It would advance 
the unity, and harmony. of mankind, and lead to. 
improved fraternal relations among men. Econo-_ | 
mically it would result in a great saving of ..effort.. 
and resources.’ International peace would be 
mightily furthered by it.. The political, social and 
industrial organization of mankind for. mutual ’ 
benefit would be less a problem, Racial, national . 
and class antipathies would be more sere over- 
come. All these practical advantages are apparent, 


The question remains how could such ‘a® union: 
of: religious: forces throughout the world be brought” 
about ?, What step must bertaken to make’ actual: 
auniversal religion ? »To this Tog te various" 
answers have been given. ina 

1. In the first. place, we are told that it’ might” 
be accomplished through the general. acceptance of 
one of the existing, world-faiths, which,’ taking: 
precedence, of the others, would absorb, dnd. replace, 
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them, and, become the all. bravelling isdigion of: 
mankind. 

This isthe presumption which ' snimates’ the 
orthodox believer’ in all established faiths * of the 
world. Brahmans, Jews, Buddhists, Christians and 
Mahomedans alike maintain’ with confidence: that 
they already possess the one and ‘only “authorized 
religion. ; 


Each claims that its particular form of belief 
has been divinely instituted and supernaturally 
disclosed in its sacred scriptures—Vedas, Bible, 
Tripitaka, Koran—or by a holy and_ infallible 
founder— Moses, Jesus, Buddha, or Mahomet. Hach 
is attested by miracles and wonders, each cites its 
worldwide spread in numbers aud influence. 


All other religions than its own must therefore 
be mistaken and false, or at least contain only, 
partial glimpses of the truth, which it alone possess- 
es in all fulness and sufficiency. Accept Moses, 
or Buddha, or Mahomet, as the case may be and 
reject all other systems and worships, and you 
have the universal religion you seek for. Your only 
remaining duty i is to bring it to general acceptance, 


‘The inadequacy of this tr aditional point, of view 
lies in this, that each of these great , religions. 
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employs the sime arguments: and” presents practi- 
cally the same proofs as its rivals to establish its 
exclusive right to’ be the universal and only religion 
of mankind... In so doing it.destroys not only. its 
opponents’. but its.own claim to possess the absolute 
and, final jreligion of mankind. .We can only con- 
clude, therefore, that such a religion does not, exist 
on earth, and néither of the great historic religions 
of mankind has a right to exceptional and exclusive 
authority, All religions contain in, differing degrees 
elements of truth and holiness. All render lofty 
service to mankind, Not one of them is the only 
or final word of God to His world, or can arrogate 
to itself the overlordship of the human race. This 
is a conclusion which is also confirmed by the 
philoscphy of Evolution, and the results of the 
Historical method when applied to the birth, growth 
and decay of religions, 


The most, therefore, that any system of religion 
and morals can claim is its relative superiority, The 
question simply resolves itself. into this—which of 
the existing world-faiths is best fitted by. the 
character of its teachings and its general influence, 
by its power of growth and «adaptation, by its 
services to humanity, by the superiority of the 
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races which profess it, and by its missionary energy, 
to become the prevailing religion of mankind ? 


For two thousand years and ‘more this rivalry 
between the existing world-faiths has been going 
on, often ‘accompanied by’ lamentable displays of 
dogmatism and intolerance on the part of the con- 
testants, Yet it must be admitted that the results 
attained do not justify any exuberant belief in the 
ultimate triumph of any oneof them; certainly not. 
in their present doctrinal and ecclesiastical forms. 


Christians naturally hope that in this struggle for 
spiritual supremacy their particular form of faith 
will ultimately conquer. But it must be borne in 
mind how comparatively slow is the missionary 
progress of Christianity at the present day, and: 
what new vigour, power of development, and mis- 
sionary zeal the other great contemporary religions, 
especially Buddhism and Mahomedanism are mani- 
festing. We'must take into account, also, the 
divisions and mutual ‘antagonisms which impede 
the work of Christian propégandism, and the 
revelation of the inner weakness and incapacity of 
Christian, people les a8 disclos d hes the terrible world- 
war which nd 68185, discrediting 
in the minds’ of side Soutien ‘nations, the moral 
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and spiritual ideals’ of Christendom): When ‘we 
study the’ problem ' from “these points of view thé 
elevation of the, Christian. faith, in, amy of its,pre- 
sent forms, to.be the final and universal religion of | 
_ mankind,, seems. less assured, seems a _. far-off 

Utopia,,,a sdaring hope, rather. than, a manifest 
destiny. 

This conviction tei not. discourage the mis-. 
siotiary zeal of: Christians, or the ‘propaganda of 
any other of the great world religions. There are’ 
multitudes, of; human beings,, both at home and 
abroad, sunk.in the grossest ignorance, barbarism 
and superstition. To, enlighten, .uplift and reli- 
giously inspire, these is a paramount .duty jand 
privilege for all humane, devout souls and superior 
races, _ Their success in this redemptive work will 
not depend on their, views concerning the absolute 
character and ultimate destiny of: their particular 
religion, but onthe urgency of the needs of their 
fellowmen, and their own, capacity. for, altruistic, 
service... To, believe that, “God-:reveals, himself in 
many; ways,;, and that no one creed, or’ church has 
ajmonopoly of Divine ‘truth and grace, will tend 
to make all the ‘religions of earth more modest: in; 
their,claims,. rebuke , spiritual. arrogance and into.’ 
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Jerance,and lead,all believers alike to be .fair, just 
and. sympathetic with one,,another,—the . first step 
towards,the creation of a universal religion’ on earth. 
2... Another, proposed .way of. bringing about 

a aniversal. religion is the Eclectic, or better still, 
the Syncretic method,, This is the, usual .method 
of the. nationalistic’..or .. free-religions . thinker. 
Accepting the conclusions of the historical and 
comparative ‘study of religions he maintains that 
all historical religions are only 80 many forms or 
masks of the one, underlying and universal ‘reli- 
gion of humanity.# The rationalist believes it pos- 
sible by penetrating beneath the external, historical 
forms in which the ‘religious spirit of man has 
manifested itself to arrive at the few and similar 
conceptions of religious truth which underlie them 
all. The religious radical demands that this uni- 
versal content of the religions of earth be ascer- 
tained and substituted for the historical, and now 

prevailing creeds and ‘worships of the race. This 
syneretic ‘method ‘of “forming 4 universal religion 


characterizes most attempts oh religion: bb did in 


Our time. ' 
At first, sight sahing ecukh seem, more plaur 


baa and effective than. this Misc dll of | PEpseA ane 
Jue, * Prof, Rudolf Otto.;)5 eff ) wr 
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By employing it one inevitably arrives at the basic 
and everywhere prevailing’ conceptions God, Duty, 
(or Righteousness), Service’ (or Love) ‘and Jm- 
mortality. These may be'said to constitute the 
fundamentals of all true and ‘universal religion, 
We have only to formulate them and present them 
to humanity, and ask for their general acceptance, 


But bere we are confronted by an unfortunate 
circumstance which is fatal to this line of reason- 
ing. Humanity manifests no desire for a religion 
produced in this artificial manner and with so 
little regard to psychological conditions, Religion 
is not a mere product of the logical understanding. 
It is rooted deep in the spiritual powers and. capar 
cities of the human. personality and in his_ life 
experiences. It must appeal to the whole man; 
not simply to his reason and conscience, but to his 
imagination and heart as well... Not his acceptance 
of certain views, but his visions of the absolute 
aud the eternal, his emotional: reactions and moral 
experiences, his loves and trusts and hopes—these 
determine what a man’s religion is to be. His 
worship is interwoven closely with his antecedents, 
his race, kindred and nation, his temperament, 
tastes and habits, his education and environment. 


Caen 


The synetetic ‘method does not | sufficiently | take 
into account the many-sided nature of man. Hence, 
while it may be logically” correct, ‘it is pene telly 
pla nett , 
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Moreover, all great, historical religions are 
characterized by specific traits and energies. Since 
they all spring from the same root they naturally 
display g great similarities. They are closely related 
with each other, have many common aims, and 
pass throagh similar phases of dévelopmeitt. Yet 
each form of * world-faith has its own peculiar, 
highly individual stamp and ‘characteristics. In’a 
word, each religion has its own particular soul, 
which distinguishes it from its sister religions, 
and often places it in’ opposition to them.’ We 
talk of the Soul of Japan, of India, or Italy. We 
trace it in their civilization, their language and 
art. Will it not be‘ displayed most of all in’ their 
worship? ‘And would it not be a loss to the world 
if’ these characteristic constributions’ were to be 
abolishéd) and all the nations reduced ‘to # uniform 
deddilével Of! religions expression? Would’ not 
the loss be greater than the ‘gain if religion | every- 
where were to’ ay" sianidardiced P—to ise a ee 


expression: jennro 
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The cbarm, of nature and life.lies in. their free- 
dom of development. .Any system . of, religion 
and ethics which impedes. this. process,, which. is 
static and final, and makes life mechanical, and 
monotonous, is not desirable form of faith, how- 
ever it may commend itself to the reason by its 
naked truth and utility. 

At any rate, it is not reasonable to suppose that 
the great historical faiths mankind has inherited 
from the past, with their philosophical, cultural 
and racial distinctions, . will, soon, or in any near 
future, give way to,an, artificial eclectic or syncretic 
system of religion or morals; especially when these 
systems lack the beauty and dignity, the authority 
and appeal. of the established .and venerable faiths. 
of mankind. 

3... Once more, it is possible that a new. reli- 
gion will yet be.born on earth, take captive the 
imaginationof ‘men,; meet-the deepest needs. of 
the human, spirit, and winning, its affection and 
loyalty,, come; to general : acceptance, replacing all 
existing systems of belief., It is simply ignorance 
of.man’s spiritual history, which, absolutely. denies 
the possibility of this,.and claims that either, Moses, 
Jesue, Mahomet or Rammobun Roy exhausts, the 
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*, Chandra Sen, in forming his Theistic Church, sent 
out apostolic messengers to.other. religions of the 
earth, Buddhist, Hindu, Mahometan, and Christian, 
to bear friendly greetings and inquire of them con- 
cerning their faith. In turn these missionaries of , 1 
new dispensation informed those, to whom. they 
-had been; sent of their own beliefs and. aspirations. 
When these messengers, after years of absence, 
returned and made «their reports, Keshub and his 
friends listened wit’s interest: and gratitude to:their 
disclosures, and set apart on the calendar of their 
Samaj a special day for each of these great sister 
religions, a day on ‘which its scriptures were read, 
its history was recounted, its services to mankind 
extolled and its envoys welcomed. 

So, again, the International Congress of Religi- 
ous Liberals, which now includes thirty nationali- 
ties and over one hundred separate religious fellow- 
ships, has invited to each of its $s world-congress- 
es the representatives of non-Christian, as well as 
Christian nations, listened sympathetically to their 
expositions, and elected on its board of government 
Jewish and Hindu theists, as well as Christians, 


This is the spirit and method by which inter- 
religious sympathy and world-brotherhood is made 
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possible. Let it be persevered in and made common. 

Then, at some time in'the distant future, men of 
many races and religions will presently discover 
that without anticipating or directly aiming at it, 
they have so developed their own and their neigh- 
bours’ religion that they are all practically of one 
faith and of one mind. All will be controlled by 
the same ethical standards and equally seek each 
other’s welfare. The Uriversal Religion of human- 
ity will have dawned on earth. 


“They will no longer say to one another, 
‘know ye the Lord,’ for they shall all know him, 
from the least to the greatest of them, and the 


knowledge of God shall cover the earth as the waters 
over the sea.” 


CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 
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Tue AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION 
wAs FOUNDED IN 1825 WITH THE 
FOLLOWING EXPRESSED PURPOSE 


“The object of the American Unitarian 
Association shall be to diffuse the know- 
ledge and promote the interests of pure 
Christianity ; and all Unitarian Christians 
shall be invited to unite and co-operate 
with it for that purpose.” 


(The General Conference of Unitarian 
and Other Christian Churches, passed 
the following vote at Saratoga, N. Y., 
in 1894.) 


“These Churches accept the religion of 
Jesus holding, in accordance with his 
teaching, that practical religion is summed 
up in love to God and love to man.” 


“The Conference recognizes the fact 
that its constituency is Congregational in 
tradition and polity. Therefore, it declares 
that nothing in this Constitution is to be 
construed as an authoritative test; and we 
cordially invite to our working fellowship 
any whe, while differing from us in belief, 
are in general sympathy with our spirit 
and our practical aims.” 


INTRODUCTORY 


In November, 1912, the president and directors of 
the American Unitarian Association, at the request of 
its Department of Foreign Relations, appointed the 
following-named persons a commission to consider its 
missionary opportunities and duties in foreign lands, 
and report their conclusions and counsels: Chairman, 
President Samuel A. Eliot, D. D., Rev. J. T. Sunder- 
land, D. D., Rev. William I. Lawrance, Rev. Samuel 
M. Crothers, D. D., Rev. Thomas Van Ness, Rev. A. 
M. Rihbany, Rev. Henry G. Smith, Mrs. Charles G. 
Ames, Mrs. Prescott Keyes, Edwin D. Mead, Milton 
Reed, and Rev. Charles W. Wendte, D. D., secretary. 
The Commission held its first session December 19, Dr. 
Eliot presiding. After an introductory word from the 
chairman, Rev. Charles W. Wendte read a paper on 
“The Promotion of Unitarian Christianity in Foreign 
Lands: Its Motive, Message, and Methods.” This 
paper, printed by request of the Commission, is here- 
with presented to the Unitarian fellowship for con- 


sideration. 
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THE PROMOTION OF UNITARIAN CHRIS- 
TIANITY IN FOREIGN LANDS 


Irs Motive, MEssAGE, AND MEetHops 


I. Its Morive 


co 


The religion of Jesus aspires to be a world-faith, 
good for all peoples and all times. As such it has of 
necessity become a missionary religion seeking to fulfil 
its divine commission. It is true, other of the great 
world-faiths have advanced the same claim to univer- 
sality, and not without reason. But’none, surely, has 
a juster right to be considered as the form of religion 
best suited to the universal needs of humanity than 
this later born, more richly endowed, virile and pro- 
gressive of the great religions of mankind,—Chris- 
tianity. In its freedom and adaptableness, its power of 
self-development and perfectability, in its invincible 
optimism, its democracy of sentiment and altruistic 
purpose, Christianity, the religion of the spirit, the 
faith of the now dominant peoples of the earth, 
marches on from service to service, from triumph to 
triumph, to impart to the human race the beliefs and 
principles by which it can overcome the evil, the sin, 
and sorrow of the world and bring in the kingdom of 
God on earth. Allied with the sciences, arts, and gov- 
ernments of modern society, it seeks to lift mankind 
from ignorance, animalism, and misery into the glori- 
ous knowledge, the liberty and joy of the children of 
God. 
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The Christian Church, as a whole, has been faithful 
to this conception of its missionary opportunity and 
duty. Though often led astray by dogmatic preposses - 
sions and worldly aims, the central motive, the main - 
spring of its missionary endeavor, has been the spirit 
of altruism, a sincere desire to heip, bless and redeem 
all kinds and conditions of men in all countries of the 
earth by imparting to them the knowledge and inspira- 
tion of Christian faith, Christian ethics, and Christian 
civilization. This civilization may as yet be far from 
what we would desire, may be much below the ideals 
of the religion it professes; but we believe that it can 
justly claim to be the highest form of human society 
existing on earth at the present day, and the most pro- 
gressive. 

The altruistic and devout purpose which animates 
Christianity has led in its history to sublime displays 
of character and self-sacrifice. From the zealous, 
apostolic labors of a Paul and his companions, without 
which there would have been no Christian religion and 
no Christian Church, and the heroic displays of human 
sympathy and service by early Roman Catholic mis- 
sionaries, down to the widespread activities of the 
Protestant world in our own day, there has been an 
uninterrupted apostolic succession of consecrated, 
courageous, self-denying men and women at work in 
this field. Often they were of narrow mind and 
humble gifts; but, firm in the belief that God makes 
use of the weak and foolish of earth to confound the 
wise and mighty, they persevered and wrought effec- 
tively in the extension of Christian civilization, the dis- 
play of world sympathy, and the inculcation of piety, 
virtue, and humanity among the less advanced nations 
of the earth. 
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Liberal Christians, who do not share the doctrinal 
prepossessions, and find not a little that is objectionable 
in the missionary methods of these more orthodox 
laborers in foreign fields, should yet be among the first 
to render justice to the nobility of their aims and the 
value of their services. It is easy to find fault and 
condemn, especially if we make it an excuse for not 
rendering better service ourselves; but a juster atti- 
tude for Unitarians, and liberal Christians generally, 
would be to appreciate what is noble and good in this 
form of Christian endeavor, instead of dismissing it 
once for all with the cant term, “I don’t believe in 
foreign missions,” and incidentally, though ineffectu- 
ally, trying to absolve themselves for their own lack 
of imagination, sympathy, and altruistic spirit. 

Theodore Parker, who surely could not be accused. 
of any undue partiality to orthodox Christianity, after 
reading the biography of Adoniram Judson, wrote that, 
while he deplored the mistaken and repulsive theology 
of Judson, yet “Judson’s character is truly noble. If 
the only result of missions were to build.up such men, 
it were enough. For one such man is worth more to 
mankind than a temple like the Parthenon.” 

Since Judson’s and Parker’s day the doctrinal physi- 
ognomy and methods of foreign missionary work have 
greatly changed. They are less theological and more 
human, broader in their appreciation of the good in the 
other forms of world-faith they encounter; laying the 
emphasis less on “conversion” in the old and technical 
sense, and more on service and the inculcation of 
knowledge, virtue, and personal piety. The same liber- 
alizing and broadening influences which have wrought 
such changes in the theology of New England and the 
United States in general have also been operative, 
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though more slowly, in the teaching and work of For- 
eign Missions. 

Nothing is more noteworthy in the missionary activ- 
ity of the present day than its change of emphasis from 
the old and outworn motives that once animated it to 
new and vital conceptions of missionary duty. Atten- 
tion is being less and less directed to the doom of the 
unconverted in the hereafter and more to their im- 
minent peril here and now. We are impressively re- 
minded by missionaries possessed by the modern spirit 
that the increasing contact of Christian nations with 
Asiatic and African peoples through commerce or con- 
quest is bringing about with unprecedented rapidity 
among the latter an intellectual, moral, and social revo- 
lution. This revolution is partly for good, but largely 
for evil. The weaker nations are overborne and ex- 
ploited by the stronger. . Powder, alcohol, opium, cor- 
rupt practices and disease are introduced among them. 
The whole structure of their ancient society, their 
ethical ideas and rules, their domestic life, their social 
and political institutions, and the religious ideas and 
customs which have hitherto sustained them, are 
undermined and destroyed. 

Christian civilization, unless it is presented also in 
its higher aspects and forms, proves disastrous both to 
the individual and the nation which encounters it. 
Even our vaunted science and culture, if unaccom- 
panied by moral and spiritual considerations, can only 
contribute to their ruin. 

The call is imperative, therefore, for the presenta- 
tion of the higher and better aspects of Christianity to 
these Oriental peoples. They must be taught the great 
moral and spiritual principles of the religion of Jesus, 
his call to purity and righteousness, his all-embracing 
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brotherhood, his divine tenderness and prophecy of 
eternal hope. The present condition of things in Asia, 
Africa, and the Isles of the Sea should arouse our pro- 
foundest sympathy and most intelligent and self-sacri- 
ficing endeavors to repair, and henceforth prevent the 
evil which Christendom has wrought among them. 

To this higher call Unitarians, alas, have thus far, 
for the most part, turned a deaf ear, exemplifying the 
Priest and the Levite rather than the Good Samaritan. 

Now the mission is the natural and effective agency 
for accomplishing this ethical and religious work. That 
work is urgent. The revolutions we have described are 
taking place with amazing rapidity. They will lead the 
nations involved to ruin or to new and better life. We 
can do much to assure the latter, but it must be done 
at once and at any cost. 

Such is the present-day argument for foreign mis- 
sions, and who can deny its validity and force? 

How wonderful is the exhibit of this Christian activ- 
ity in the propagation of knowledge, healing, and piety! 
It was never so great as now and is constantly increas- 
ing. In 1912 the total income of Protestant foreign 
missionary societies was nearly $40,000,000 (nearly 
half this sum came from the United States); the in- 
come from the fields themselves was over $8,000,000 ; 
the total number of Protestant missionaries in the field 
was about 24,000; the total number of native workers, 
112,000; and total number of adherents, including 
communicants, over 6,000,000. 982 of these mission- 
aries were medical men and women, who, in 680 hos- 
pitals and asylums and 963 polyclinics, treated over 
three million patients. There are more than 30,000 
missionary schools of every grade, from kindergarten 
to college. In all this we k of uplift Unitarians have 
so far been content to have little or no share. 
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Whatever one’s religious standpoint may be, no one 
can read this story of missionary endeavor in foreign 
lands, from the frozen pole to the equatorial heat of 
Africa, performed often in loneliness and suffering, in 
danger and discouragement, without feeling a new ad- 
miration for the nobleness of man and the inspiring 
power of the Christian religion. As the writer can 
testify from his own observation, personal inspection 
of this work only increases one’s sense of its magni- 
tude, importance, and value. So also two eminent 
Unitarian laymen—-both of whom have exceptional 
knowledge on this subject—ex-President Wm. H. Taft 
and Dr. Charles W. Eliot, have recently testified to 
their co-religionists. Defects there are, wastes and 
errors exist, for we are dealing with fallible and 
weak human nature; but criticism dies away in the 
presence of so much that is honest, helpful, and un- 
selfish, ministering to those most crying needs of man- 
kind,—health, knowledge, virtue, happiness, and the 
religious faith that inspires and crowns them all. Uni- 
tarians may well emulate such a record of heroism and 
service. j 

This brief review would have been undertaken to 
little purpose if it did not make apparent to liberal 
Christians their personal and denominational responsi- 
bility in this cause. We call ourselves by historical 
and spiritual descent Christians. We feel justified in 
believing that the interpretation we give of the religion 
of Jesus is more nearly the essential gospel of the 
Master than any other form of Christianity known to 
us. If it were otherwise we should not continue to 
profess it. We believe, furthermore, that this gospel, 
developed and enlarged by the increase of knowledge 
and insight which nearly two thousand years of Chris- 
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tian civilization have made possible, is destined, if not 
in its present, then in some better embodiment to in- 
herit the earth. Here is the warrant and the necessity 
for us to engage zealously, abroad as well as at home, 
in the extension of liberal Christian principles of faith 
and conduct. At the recent missionary world confer- 
ence in Edinburgh the reports showed that it was 
almost never a sense of sin or guilt which led to con- 
version. It was the inspiring message of the Father- 
hood of God, the superior moral ideals of Christianity, 
and the gospel of Eternal Hope replacing their former 
beliefs of fear and despair. While our message and 
methods may vary in some degree from those of our 
orthodox brethren, the controlling motive of our mis- 
sionary endeavor is the same,—an altruistic desire to 
be of service to our less-favored fellow-beings in re- 
ligious and moral concerns, to set them free from the 
bondage of ignorance, superstition, and fear by im- 
parting to them the glorious assurance by which we 
ourselves have been made free, that God is the Uni- 
versal Father; that faith, virtue, and service are the 
way to acceptance with Him; that Jesus is our com- 
mon spiritual teacher and liberator, whose gospel re- 
deems and sanctifies humanity and conducts us to 
happiness on earth and bliss in heaven. 
“Unitarianism,” said, Samuel J. Barrows, “is that 
form of Christianity which aspires to be identical with 
universal ethics and universal religion.” Whether we 
shall remain a small sect, a merely local worship, or, 
stirred by a nobler vision, aspire to become a leader 
and guide of humanity in its pursuit of truth, religious 
assurance, and universal brotherhood, should be for 
us a dominant question of our personal and denomina- 
tional life. Upon its right solution depends ultimately 
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our continued existence as a religious fellowship, for 
the church that does not give itself, heart and soul and 
treasure, to the extension of its convictions and prin- 
ciples must deteriorate and die. Of churches as well 
as of nations it is written, ‘‘Where there is no vision 
the people perish.” 

To increase the urgency of this appeal to our larger 
sympathy and endeavor there is added a consideration 
which impresses itself on every one at all familiar with 
the existing conditions of religious thought and life in 
every nation that has awakened to any serious search 
for spiritual life and liberty. Only a rational and pro- 
gressive form of Christianity can meet the needs of the 
awakening world. For orthodox forms of faith, based 
on tradition, dogma, or external authority, there is little 
demand and no future. These may still be maintained 
for a time by means of vast expenditures of effort and 
resources: their own powerful momentum may seem 
to carry them forward, but this is only to delay their 
inevitable fate. They must give place to higher inter- 
pretations of religious truth and duty, or, what seems 
still more likely, be transformed into harmony with the 
advancing knowledge and enlarging demands of mod- 
ern civilization. This is as true of foreign as of domes- 
tic missions. The success of missions in foreign lands 
to-day, even amongst the most ignorant and super- 
stitious of peoples, lies not in the dogmas they incul- 
cate, but in the education they impart, the sympathy 
and helpfulness they exhibit, the virtues they illustrate 
and commend. Their narrow dogmas are stumbling- 
blocks and offences that delay the coming of the king- 
dom; but faith, hope, and love, righteousness and ser- 
vice, these find their way to every heart and home, and 
are a better proof of the truth of Christianity than all 
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the theologies of its schools or the splendors of its wor- 
ship. Now as liberal Christians we claim that we are 
reasonably free from irrational creeds and artificialities 
of worship; that the form of Christian faith we 
cherish, if properly presented, would be found best 
fitted for the spiritual and ethical needs of those who in 
non-Christian lands seek for light, liberty, and life. 
How great, then, is our opportunity, how great our 
responsibility to our:brethren in the bondage of error, 
or struggling for freedom, assurance, and spiritual 
peace! 

We must sadly admit that as a religious fellowship 
we are not as conscious of this obligation as we ought 
to be. Our contribution to the world’s burden of mis- 
sionary service is inappreciable, and much below what 
our intellectual and material resources would permit. 
The Baptist Church of America expends nearly twice 
as much for foreign as for home missions; the same 
is true of the Methodist Church. The Episcopal 
Church devotes nearly sixty per cent. of its mis- 
sionary income to work in foreign fields; “the Uni- 
tarian body hardly five per cent. Yet, if the reason- 
ing thus far employed has been sound, we have quite as 
strong and inspiring motives for these missionary en- 
deavors as any church in Christendom, while our op- 
portunity is even greater. 


II. Its MEssace 


The motive of Unitarian Christianity, as we have 
already seen, is the same as that of orthodoxy,—the 
spirit of altruism, displayed in a disinterested exten- 
sion of liberal Christian beliefs and humanitarian ser- 


vice. 
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As regards the Message of Unitarian Christianity, 
its first characteristic is that it presents to the world a 
different, and, we believe, higher, conception of reli- 
gious truth and duty from that which has hitherto 
formed the burden-of missionary teaching. It rejects 
the dogmas of a triune God, a superhuman Saviour, a 
ruined human nature doomed to endless misery here- 
after, and only to be saved from its impending fate by 
the sacrificial blood and substituted merits of a dying 
Redeemer. Thus a former secretary of the American 
Board of Foreign Missions declared that the central 
nerve of missionary endeavor was “a profound convic- 
tion of the guilt of a perishing heathen world.” 
Heathenism he defined as “a personal, wilful, persist- 
ent sin against a holy and loving God.” “A perishing ~ 
world and an all-sufficient Saviour,” this has been the 
missionary message of orthodox Christianity for cen- 
turies past, and is still, in large degree, the burden of 
its teaching. We do not ignore its effectiveness in 
fanaticizing missionary endeavors and the creation of 
a missionary spirit in the churches at home, but we 
deplore the hindrances it has raised to the spread of 
true Christian principles abroad, and we rejoice that its 
day is rapidly drawing to a close through the ascend- 
ancy among Christians everywhere of juster concep- 
tions of religious truth and salvation. The more en- 
lightened and progressive foreign missionaries in our 
day, as we have already stated, no longer inculcate 
these crude and cruel dogmas, but lay the emphasis of 
their teaching on loving faith and a regenerated life. 

This dogmatic conception of Christianity, inspired 
by fear and based on the authority of stereotyped 
creeds and infallible Scriptures, has hitherto prevented 
Unitarian and other liberal Christians from co-oper- 
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ating in foreign missionary work. But this abstention 
is no longer to be justified. There is room, abroad as 
well as at home, for that gospel of reason, love, and 
progress which has been so well synthesized in the pop- 
ular, statement of our faith by James Freeman 
‘Clarke :— 


1. We believe in the Fatherhood of God. 
. The Brotherhood of Man. 

3. The Leadership of Jesus. 

4. Salvation by Character. 


bo 


5. The Progress of Mankind, onward and upward 


forever. 


These five points of Unitarian Christianity we would 
substitute for the five points of Calvinism, and make 
them our Message to the world. We believe that the 
unbounded stores of truth, love, hope, and joy they 
contain will cause them to be welcomed by all, Chris- 
tian or non-Christian, to whom they are adequately 
presented. It is our privilege and duty to proclaim 
and embody them in word and deed. 


A second characteristic of our Unitarian missionary 
Message is its attitude towards the non-Christian re- 
ligions, as well as towards the racial peculiarities and 
national aspirations it encounters among the peoples to 
whom it makes its appeal. The general and still pre- 
vailing attitude of Christian missionaries towards the 
so-called “heathen” religions is one of contempt and’ 
hostility. For them there is but one divine and author- 
itative form of faith,—Christianity. All other forms 
are false and pernicious. Christianity alone is revealed. 
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All other religions were invented. Christianity is to 
destroy and replace them all. This hostile attitude 
towards other world-faiths has’ arisen chiefly from a 
regrettable ignorance of the other great religions of 
the world. Their teachings were not understood, their 
Scriptures were unread, their history unknown. A 
better acquaintance with these ancient systems of belief 
and the rise of the new science of Comparative Re- 
ligion have made any continued ignorance on this sub- 
ject both untenable and discreditable. Indeed, some of 
the most thorough and sympathetic investigations of 
non-Christian faiths in our day have been the work of 
progressive Christian missionaries. It is to the special 
honor of Unitarianism that foremost in the study of 
Comparative Religion in this country were scholars of 
the liberal faith like Theodore Parker, William R. 
Alger, Samuel Johnson, Lydia Maria Child, James 
Freeman Clarke, C. C. Everett, T. W. Higginson, and 
others, whose writings have aided to bring about a 
revolution in our estimate of non-Christian religions 
and prepared the way for the liberal Christian mission- 
ary. Appreciation and sympathy are taking the place 
of the former unlovely contempt and ill-will. It is be- 
coming more and more apparent that God’s revelation 
is universal and perpetual among all peoples, in all 
ages of the world. No one religion, not even Chris- 
tianity, has a monopoly of the divine truth and favor. 
However they may differ among themselves in the 
character and measure of their inspiration, all alike are 
_ of divine origin and have a common purpose, to lift 
man away from sense and passion, ignorance and sin, 
to the spiritual life that is the supreme gift of God to 
his children. This recognition entirely changes the 
attitude of the more enlightened Christian missionary 
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to the community he seeks to influence. It makes him 
sympathetic towards and appreciative of the good in 
the beliefs already existing among them. He no longer 
seeks to tear these down indiscriminately and substi- 
tute his own doctrine in their stead. He strives rather 
to penetrate into the real meaning of their worship, 
and learn what abiding elements of truth and beauty it 
contains. He is anxious to conserve what is best worth 
preserving in their ancient beliefs and customs, while 
transfusing and supplementing the latter with Chris- 
tian ideals and practices. He seeks to fulfil, not to 
destroy, their ancient prophecies. He is desirous that 
his form of religion shall permeate rather than domin- 
ate the peoples to whom he is sent. He will be of the 
opinion that religious and moral ideals often spread 
better by contagion than by specific inculcation. He 
will rejoice to find points of similarity between other 
religions and his own, disclosing the common origin of 
religious ideas and practices, and the common goal 
towards which all, though by different paths and with 
different degrees of insight and success, are moving. 

To the liberal Christian missionary all forms of 
world-faith are as so many sisters engaged in a noble 
rivalry for the highest and best. Which shall ulti- 
mately dominate the others by virtue of its innate 
superiority, its better doctrine, or more ardent service, 
or whether all shall ultimately blend their joint contri- 
butions in one syncretic system of universal religion, 
- adequate for all human needs and accepted by all men 
alike, who can foretell? 

But one thing is sure, the religions of the world may 
learn from and help each other, while there are millions 
of human beings still sunk in appalling animalism, 
ignorance, and superstition, whom no religion worthy 
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of the name has yet reached. Here is the opportunity 
and need for the liberal Christian missionary. He will 
discern that the best way to advance the coming of an 
absolute and universal religion is to remain faithful to 
his own form of belief in its larger implications and 
possibilities. Loyal to his own spiritual heritage, he 
will believe that the simple and spiritual teachings of 
Christ, interpreted in the light of twenty centuries of 
Christian development, have still in them the power to 
become the way, the truth, and the life for multitudes 
of the children of men. 

A similar spirit should characterize the liberal 1nis- 
sionary in confronting the racial and national problems 
of the countries he enters. Never was there a time 
when the racial question was more strongly agitated 
than now, or was more vital in shaping the relations 
between the peoples of the earth. The vaunted superi- 
ority of the white races is challenged by men of equal 
intellectual gifts and practical genius, but of darker 
hue. Asiatic peoples, long sunk in political and spir- 
itual lethargy, are waking to a marvelous newness of 
national life. The missionary teacher who is indiffer- 
ent to these patriotic aspirations, or who openly or 
covertly strives to advance the interests, political and 
financial, of his own country against the rising national 
spirit of the people among whom he dwells, is unfitted 
for his task. 

There are many ways by which a tactful, right- 
feeling man can indicate his personal sympathies and 
sense of universal brotherhood without intermeddling 
in the political and social arrangements of the com- 
munity in which he resides or becoming the mouthpiece 
of their grievances. He should try to feel himself as 
much as possible one with the people he addresses from 
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the moment he sets foot on their soil. Nay, if he is 
wise, he will seek to make the Christian faith he seeks 
to impart to them not a foreign graft, but an indigen- 
ous product; not an exotic, but a native growth in har- 
mony with what is truest and best in their national tra- 
dition and character. 

A bright Japanese writer has summed up the atti- 
tude of his people towards Western ideas, sciences, and 
practical arts, in the three expressions, “Adopt, Adapt, 
Adept.” Even so the wise teacher of religion will not 
be content with a mere acceptance of his own cherished 
faith, he will aid in making it native to them, and a 
second nature. 

Presented in such a spirit, our liberal Christian Mes- 
sage will assuredly be given a hospitable reception. It 
will not encounter the suspicion and hostility which at- 
tend nearly every introduction of orthodox Christian 
sentiments, especially on the part of the upper and 
more intelligent classes. 

To such a work we are called to-day in Japan and 
China, India and the Philippines, in Africa and in 
many a nominally Christian land where the light of a 
free, rational, and truly spiritual faith has not yet, or 
but imperfectly, penetrated. The same considerations 
that prompt us to extend our faith at home should lead 
us to promote it abroad, until our own and every nation 
comes to know and worship God in the freedom of 
truth, the love of righteousness, and the hope of life 
eternal. 


III: Its Metruops 1n Non-Curist1An LANDS 


It remains to consider the methods by which our 
Unitarian message can best be imparted. 
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The methods to be employed will be the outgrowth 
of the motive and message of liberal Christianity, and 
the opportunities and exigencies of its denominational 
life. For one thing, we shall not consider the exten- 
sion of our particular-sect in Christendom as of para- 
mount importance. Dr. Crothers has told of an intelli- 
gent Hindu who, in answer to a question concerning 
his religion, stated that he was a “Scotch Presby- 
terian.” All such attempts to give new life on foreign 
soil to the lamentable divisions of Protestantism at 
home are contrary to good morals and a wise mission- 
ary policy. Christian Unity is nowhere more desirable 
than in confronting the non-Christian world. Only 
three missionary movements would seem to have any 
justification in our day,—the Roman Catholic, the 
orthodox Protestant, and the liberal Christian. The 
differences between these in matters of doctrine, dis- 
cipline, and method are vital enough to warrant their 
separate existence. Yet even these in their foreign 
work should seek to minimize their differences and 
enlarge on the agreements of their common Chris- 
tianity. Under certain circumstances it may be wise 
and commendable to found Unitarian churches in for- 
eign lands, but never if they duplicate existing agencies, 
either native or Christian, which give reasonable 
promise of realizing the same ends. This calls for the 
exercise of the greatest discretion and disinterested- 
ness. In a community where a liberal and large- 
hearted mission is already at work, no matter under 
what ecclesiastical flag, the planting of a Unitarian 
movement would be an intrusion and a folly. 

Again, as Prof. Troeltsch of Heidelberg maintains, 
peoples already possessing a high form of religion, with 
unbroken traditions and unexhausted spiritual powers, 
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capable of regeneration and renewal, such as Judaism, 
Parseeism, Hindu Theism, and Islamism, should not be 
interfered with by Christian propagandists. We may 
influence, we should not seek to supplant, their beliefs. 
To illustrate, when Rev. Charles A. Dall went to Cal- 
cutta to found a Unitarian mission, his work was 
wisely and nobly performed. For thirty years he was 
the representative of the larger Christianity in India, 
and wrought faithfully for its educational and religious 
uplift. During his term of service the remarkable 
native theistic movement known as the Brahmo-Somaj 
came into being as an outgrowth of the interaction 
between liberal Christian teaching and Hindu philos- 
ophy and spiritual life. This Hindu theism, founded 
on the Vedas and profound spiritual philosophies of 
India, and with which the great names of Rammohun 
Roy, Devendranath Tagore, Keshub Chunder Sen, and 
Protap Chunder Mozoomdar are associated, received 
from Mr. Dall the warmest appreciation and encour- 
agement. Later in his career he himself united with 
the Brahmo-Somaj, without, however, surrendering 
his Christian and Unitarian fellowship. For this action 
he was severely censured by many who saw in it a 
“lapse into heathenism.” Time and the ascendancy of 
juster sentiments have vindicated Mr. Dall’s course in 
this matter. The Unitarian body, appreciating the in- 
digenous character, and the similarity of the beliefs 
and aims of this association of Hindu theists with their 
own, as well as its reverence for the character and 
teachings of Jesus, have abstained from duplicating its 
deeply religious and humanitarian efforts for the spir- 
itual and social uplift of India. Its efforts to destroy 
idolatry, abolish caste, elevate womanhood, and ad- 
vance education meet with our heartiest sympathy. 
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But more than this is justly demanded of us,—that we 
shall contribute morally and materially towards the 
work of the Brahmo-Somaj, recognizing its tasks as 
substantially our own. 

To disseminate an enlightened and progressive type 
of Christianity by appealing to the reason’and con- 
science of.their hearers, rather than to their fears and 
selfish interests, this is the main purpose of the Uni- 
tarian missionary. Intent on sowing the good seed of 
a rational and spiritual religion, he will have faith that 
in due time it will ripen in God’s sunshine and favor, 
and bring forth the fruits of the spirit in minds freed 
and enlarged, and lives regenerated and made happier. 
To leaven the community, and especially the intelligent 
classes, with the ferment of liberal Christian ideals, not 
to roll up imposing statistics of conversions made or 
sectarian churches established, will be his chosen 
method. “No part of missionary effort,” declares the 
great missionary John R. Mott, “has been more fruit- 
ful, in proportion to.the attention and strength ex- 
pended upon it, than Christian work for the educated 
classes.” 

All this implies, furthermore, that our missionaries 
will not lay an undue emphasis, as is now too much the 
case, on making individual conversions. Indeed, if the 
“impenitent heathen” are not “lost,” in any theological 
or other sense, if they are not “brands plucked from 
the burning,” why should the missionary “compass 
heaven and earth to make one proseylte”? What real 
satisfaction can the Christian Church derive from a 
constituency largely made up of the ignorant and the 
terror-stricken, not to speak of self-seekers and “rice” 
Christians? 


Yet the appeal to the individual conscience is legiti- 
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mate, and the true missionary, of whatever shade of 
opinion, will not ignore it. “Souls are not saved in 
bundles,’ says Emerson. “The Spirit asketh every 
man, How is it with thee?’ One idealist like the Chris- 
tian convert Sun Yat San, the emancipator of China, is 
a greater ‘triumph for Christian missions than long 
lists of unthinking converts made and sectarian 
churches established. To this higher service liberal 
Christians might surely aspire to contribute. 
The educational and philanthropic activities of 
Christian missionaries in foreign lands, so notable and 
admirable, are the methods which best commend them- 
selves to liberal minds. Gladly would they engage in 
similar service. But in this field the weakness of our 
material resources will not permit any very consider- 
able endeavors. There are only five hundred Uni- 
tarian churches in the United States, and many of 
these are young and struggling enterprises. Indeed, 
our denomination as a whole is hardly a century in 
existence, and must still dispute its right to exist with 
the older and larger sects around it. To establish and 
maintain schools, colleges, hospitals, and asylums in- 
volves a vast expenditure of money. The wisest way 
for us, therefore, is to co-operate to what extent we can 
in undertakings already existing, which under various 
denominational and unsectarian auspices perform ad- 
mirable educational and humanitarian service. Such 
institutions as Roberts College in Constantinople, the 
American colleges at Beyrout and Salonica, the “Inter- 
national Institute of China,” at Shanghai, and others 
like them, deserve our sympathy and modest support. 
There are countries in which the existing and home 
religion is rapidly going to pieces, countries which 
themselves invite our missionary endeavors. Striking 
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examples of this are Japan and China. In no foreign 
country have the principles and methods of the liberal 
Christian propaganda been given a larger opportunity 
or borne more characteristic fruits than in Japan. 
Without being able to more than refer to the excellent 
service rendered in this cause by the American Uni- 
versalist and German liberal Christian missions in 
Japan, we may briefly describe the work done by the 
Unitarian body in that country. In 1887 a deputation 
representing some of the prominent native educators — 
and political leaders of Japan came to Boston and ex- 
tended an urgent invitation to the American Unitarian 
Association to send missionaries to their country. It 
was their belief and hope that the liberal form of 
Christianity might become the needed spiritual phil- 
osophy and worship of their new-born nation. Having 
adopted the Western arts and sciences, it seemed to 
them that our form of Western religion was best suited 
to become the Messiah of their new civilization. Their 
invitation was complied with, and a small force of Uni- 
tarian teachers sent to Japan to begin the work. A 
mission was established in Tokio, and other com- 
munities visited. The reception they met was cordial, 
and in some cases more than this. It speedily became 
apparent, however, that not in this way, not by a 
merely intellectual adoption from prudential motives, 
was the Land of the Rising Sun to be religiously in- . 
spired and guided. Religion is rooted in intuitions, | 
emotions, and habits. It is personal and racial, and 
above all, to be genuine and life-imparting, it must be 
indigenous, and not a mere external graft and prop. 
The hope, if it was ever seriously cherished, that Uni- 
tarian Christianity in its Western forms would be uni- 
versally and speedily adopted was soon disappointed. 
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Nevertheless, the Unitarian Mission then founded has 
been going on with greater or less success for a quar- 
ter of acentury. It has never lost its faith, that liberal 
Christianity, while undergoing inevitable transforma- 
tions to fit it for their needs, will yet become in essence 
the religion of the Japanese people. No single mission - 
in Japan has exerted so admirable and, when its slen- 
der material resources are taken into consideration, so 
wide an influence as that which centres about Unity 
Hall in Tokio. From the first it has maintained cor- 
dial relations not only with the other Christian mis- 
sions, but with non-Christian bodies like the Buddhist, 
Shinto, and Confucian. Representatives of these cults 
not infrequently speak at its meetings. Our mission 
was the first to recognize fully the importance of com- 
mitting the work of Christianizing Japan to native 
preachers and teachers, and the earliest to carry this 
recognition into effect. Subsequent events proved that 
this relinquishment of the work to the Japanese them- 
selves was premature, but the spirit which underlay 
this action was just and forward-looking. The former 
experienced and wise head of the Tokio mission, Rev. 
Clay MacCauley, was induced to return once more to 
become the honored and beloved counselor of the 
young Japanese professors and preachers who are the 
soul of the mission. Under this co-operation the 
movement has taken on new life. A native Japanese 
Unitarian Association has been formed and the church 
more effectively organized. Unity Hall is crowded 
with hearers, largely students from the universities of 
Tokio. Native teachers conduct the Sunday services 
and week-day meetings, and much settlement work is 
being done among the artisan classes. The magazine 
of the mission, the Rakugo-Zasshi (Cosmos) under 
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able editorship has become the leading theological re- 
view of Japan, recently doubling its circulation. Its 
light goes over all the empire. A’ theological school for 
the training of liberal Christian preachers is in process. 
More recently the American Unitarian Association has 
bought a desirable site in the heart of the university 
quarter of Tokio, where a second church is to be 
erected, designed more especially to accommodate seek- 
ers for liberal religious truth among the 16,000 stu- 
dents, 4,000 of them women, who reside in that section 
of the city. ' st 

The work being done in Tokio is an excellent illus- 
tration of the work that we might do in other foreign 
countries if the missionary spirit prevailed more among 
us. Dr. Charles W. Eliot and Professor Francis G. 
Peabody, D. D., who not long since personally visited 
Tokio, give our mission there hearty commendation 
as a work in line with the genius of Unitarian Chris- 
tianity, and rendering good service to the cause of 
international religion and morality. 

A similar opportunity opens to us in the new China, 
whose transformation is the wonder of our opening 
century. Fifteen years ago Rev. F. Huberty James, a 
learned scholar and former missionary in China, ap- 
pealed to Unitarians to undertake missionary work in 
that country, which he felt would be peculiarly re- 
sponsive to their form of Christianity. Recent events 
in China seem to justify this opinion. Their own re- 
ligions seem incapable of spiritual renewal, and are 
losing their hold on intelligent minds. Even Prof. 
Rhys Davids, most learned of English authorities on 
Buddhism and upholder of its philosophy of religion, 
confesses that in China Buddhism has degenerated, 
and is without self-redemptive power or ethical in- 
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fluence. Confucianism is a system of morality and 
code of conduct rather than a religion. Neither of 
these two systems of religion seems fitted to bring 
about a spiritual renewal, or to furnish an adequate 
philosophy and moral code for this new-born people. 
The Chinese government itself has recently invited 
the sympathy and help of the Christian Church. There 
would seem, then, to be room and need in China for 
\iberal Christian teaching. 

' Firm in this conviction, the German liberal Chris- 
tian Mission has rendered excellent service through its 
missions, hospitals, and schools in the German colony 
of Tsingtau. Evidently a new and vast field is here 
awaiting our endeavors. 

In the Philippines, also, a unique opportunity seems 
to present itself to our liberal Christian churches. 
Recent information concerning the so-called Agilpay 
movement in those islands instructs us that this defec- 
tion from the Church of Rome has “some remarkable 
features, among them a modernization of the Lord’s 
Prayer and the Ten Commandments. Inspiration in 
its ordinary sense is denied, the Old Testament teach- 
ing is questioned, while the theories of Darwin and 
Haeckel are approved. The New Testament is more 
tenderly handled, although the Filipinos have produced 
a new harmony of the Four Gospels, with additions 
taken from non-canonical writings. The seven sacra- 
ments of the Latin Church are retained, but it is denied 
that they have intrinsic virtue. In the administration 
of baptism, the Trinitarian formula is omitted, on the 
grounds that it is not Biblical. Presbyterian ordina- 
tion is accepted. At their consecration the bishops take 
an oath of allegiance to the chief bishop, and promise 
to defend with enthusiasm the gospel and the ritual 
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and worship of the Philippine Church.” In describ- 
ing the peculiarity of the Philippine Church, their 
Catechism says: “It is the only Church organized with 
more than twenty bishops, and hundreds of priests, 
which holds modern science greater than the Bible, 
and thus makes itself worthy of the twentieth century 
in which it has come into existence.” 

Whatever we may think of this presentation of 
Christianity, it would seem to offer us an opportunity’ 
for wise and fraternal service in a community which 
by the logic of events has been brought very near the 
heart and conscience of the American people. 

Finally, no survey of our missionary opportunity in 
non-Christian countries would be complete which did 
not take into consideration our duty towards the fol- 
lowers of Mohammed, whose number is to be counted 
by millions. This religion, waning in Europe, still 
holds its own in Western Asia, and is increasing at a 
rate much exceeding the growth of Christianity among 
the dark-skinned races of Africa. It is the contention 
of thorough and sympathetic students of the Moham- 
medan world, such as the Semitic scholar, Prof. Ed- 
ward Montet of the University of Geneva, that the only 
form of Christianity that can enter into friendly and 
h7\pful relation with the followers of Islam is Uni- 
tarianism. Our basic denial of the Trinity and affirma- 
tion of the Unity of the Godhead, our proclamation of 
a Deo-centric universe, is the common ground on which 
the two religions can meet for conference and mutual 
service. Present indications point to the conclusion 
that the Mohammedan world, especially in countries 
bordering on the Mediterranean Sea and in close con- 
tact with Christian civilization, has reached a crisis not 
only in its political, but its spiritual history. It is 
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called upon to undergo gréat intellectual and religious 
transformations to fit it for its present emergencies and 
needs. Has it the inner power thus to reform and 
renew itself, and to become again the inspiration of the 
millions who acknowledge its sway? The recent rise 
of that remarkable movement Behaism in the Moham- 
medan community would seem to justify an affirmative 
answer to this question. If not, Islam must give way 
to other, more scientific and modern, more ethical and 
helpful forms of faith. This is its problem and ours, 
for in either case it is Unitarian Christians who can 
most sympathetically and best be their counselors and 
helpers. A thousand years ago the Christian world 
looked to the Arabs for science, culture, and civiliza- 
tion. To-day it may be our privilege to repay the 
obligation by similar service to the followers of Islam. 

A recent interview of the present writer with the 
Grand Mufti of Jerusalem, which was concerned with 
the possibilities of such a mutual understanding; has 
been reprinted in seven languages and thirteen coun- 
tries. It has led to the suggestion of a Pilgrim World- 
Congress of Theists, whose meetings would be held 
consecutively in London, Constantinople, Jerusalem, 
Bombay, Delhi, Calcutta, Colombo, Shanghai, Manila, 
Tokio, San Francisco, Chicago, Boston, thus girdling 
the earth with theistic testimony in which Jew and 
Brahmo, Sikh, Parsee, Theosophist, Behaist, Moslem, 
and liberal Christian would unite, and find in the com- 
mon Fatherhood of God the best ground for their 
common brotherhood and mutual service. Some steps 
have been taken in this matter. To make it real is the 
high privilege of the Unitarian fellowship. 
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IV. Irs METHODS IN CHRISTIAN LANDS. 


Not only among non-Christian peoples, but also in 
foreign countries professing the Christian faith, there 
is increasing demand for liberal Christian teaching. 

This has been disclosed to us in a convincing manner 
by the notable results attending the organization of the 
International Congress of Unitarian and Other Re- 
ligious Liberals, or, as it is now called, because of the 
large number of other than Unitarian liberals who 
belong to it, the International Congress of Free Chris- 
tians and Other Religious Liberals. . This Congress 
was organized in Boston in the year 1900, on the occa- 
sion of the seventy-fifth anniversary of the Ameérican 
Unitarian Association, and at the call of its president, 
Rev. S. A. Eliot. From the first it has been largely 
under the guidance and maintenance of the Unitarian 
denomination in America and Europe. Its declared 
purpose is to “open communication with those in all 
lands who are striving to unite pure religion and per- 
fect liberty and to increase fellowship and co-operation 
among them.” Its six congresses, held in London, 
Amsterdam, Geneva, Boston, Berlin and Paris, have 
been a surprising and gratifying vindication of the 
power and spread of liberal Christian principles which 
called it into being. Some one hundred religious 
associations, in twenty-five countries of the world, 
are now affiliated with the Congress and make it the 
international organ of their fraternal relations with 
each other. Many of the most eminent thinkers and 
scholars of the world, of different nationalities and 
religious connections, participate in its deliberations. 
Their utterances are given a wider circulation through 
the volumes of proceedings and papers, usually pub- 
lished in English, German, and French, which have 
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been issued, and are obtainable from the present 
writer. 

The most important result attained by this mission- 
ary undertaking of our Unitarian fellowship has been 
the disclosure that all over Europe and the Orient are 
historic liberal churches, liberal elements in all 
churches, scattered liberal churches, and isolated work- 
ers for religious freedom and progress, who need the 
inspiration and help which such an international asso- 
ciation can extend to them. The success of the Con- 
gress proves that nationality and language form no 
insurmountable barrier to a union for the religious 
enlightenment and emancipation of mankind. The 
Congress by its united testimony for advanced relig- 
ious ideas has greatly increased the influence of the 
latter. It has strengthened the hearts and hands of 
liberal minorities in established churches, and given 
new courage and hope to lonely workers for truth and 
freedom in many lands. The religious bodies, and 
especially our Unitarian fellowship, who have united 
in it, have felt themselves enlarged by the conscious- 
ness of more extended and fraternal relations, a 
broader organic life, and a more efficient and brotherly - 
service. To sustain this international organ of their 
cause should be for liberal Christians, a missionary 
duty of the first importance. 

But this great council of liberals, meeting once in 
three years, is, after all, but a splendid introduction 
to our missionary endeavors in foreign lands. It is 
an impressive testimony to the truths we hold dear, but 
it is not in constant session; it does not seek to embody 
our free principles in any form of church life or en- 
deavor; the task of practical co-operation it leaves to 
the religious bodies which compose it. We should not, 
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because of this, underrate the value to us of the Inter- 
national Congress, but we should learn to supplement 
it by our denominational activities in sustaining to the 
best of our ability the efforts of our fellow-liberals 
throughout the world. The Congress opens the way to 
us for this larger, more practical service. It is our 
duty to respond to the religious wants it has revealed 
and in part created. It shows us, for one thing, that 
there are communities professedly Christian where our 
service is needed to strengthen existing agencies for 
the diffusion of liberal religion, or to found new ones 
adequate to the existing need. 

It is this consciousness which has led the Unitarian 
fellowship of America and Europe to unite in co-oper- 
ative missionary work in various European countries 
where the religious conditions seem to call for it. In 
Scandinavia, for instance, until recently the most or- 
thodox of Protestant countries, a reaction against 
medizeval creeds and ecclesiastical intolerance has led 
to the spontaneous formation of Unitarian and free 
congregations in Copenhagen and Christiania, and lib- 
eral movements in other centres of Norway, Sweden, 
Finland, Denmark, and far-away Iceland. To extend 
to these communities fraternal assurances of sympathy 
and modest contributions of money has been at once a 
duty and a privilege for our Unitarian churches. 

In Hungary a Unitarian church, now numbering 
over one hundred congregations, with schools, a col- 
lege, etc., has been in vigorous existence for nearly 
four hundred years. Over ninety per cent. of its mem- 
bership is composed of sturdy, self-respecting peasants 
and miners, poor in this world’s goods, but rich in char- 
acter, faith, and loyalty to their country and religion. 
It has been a pleasure to bear a slight share of théir 
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burdens by aiding in the education of their ministers 
through our British and American Unitarian theo- 
logical schools and in other ways. 

In Germany a momentous struggle is now going on 
between the educated mind and free conscience, and 
the antiquated creeds and rigorous discipline of its 
state churches. A cultivated and wealthy nation, Ger- 
many asks no aid from us in solving its religious prob- 
lems. Yet the illustration afforded by Unitarianism in 
America and England of a free, self-sustaining, creed- 
less, congregational church has unquestionably exerted 
an influence in the formation of liberal ideals in Ger- 
many, and will, we may believe, be still more impres- 
sive as their conflict deepens. To keep our principles 
more prominently before the German public the Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association has recently co-operated 
with Unitarian Post-Office Mission workers in Wor- 
cester, Mass., securing, through a friendly co-worker, 
the Rev. Rudolf Walbaum of Alzey, near Worms, a 
Post-Office Mission in Germany. 

That a new political entity like Bulgaria should ever 
respond to Unitarian Christian sentiments would have 
seemed most unlikely a decade ago, yet no more un- 
likely than the wonderful military and administrative 
genius displayed by that people within the past few 
months. Rev. Anton Toplisky, educated a Greek Cath- 
olic, later a student and convert to orthodox Protest- 
antism, by force of a clear intelligence and strong con- 
science becoming a Unitarian while quite unaware that 
there was an organized body of Christians holding 
similar views to his own, has latterly received our en- 
couragement and aid in missionary work in his native 
country. Speaking several of the current dialects of 
the Balkan district, holding meetings, translating and 
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circulating our literature, forming a Bulgarian Uni- 
tarian Association, and during the recent war engaged 
in works of mercy, Mr. Toplisky deserves our sym- 
pathy and aid, though it is not clear as yet what the 
ultimate result of his labors among his countrymen will 
be. Certainly it has done us good to co-operate with 
him. 

Finally, in this review of our missionary opportun- 
ities we come to Italy. No Christian country at the 
present day is more interesting to the advocate of re- 
ligious liberty and progress, or so appeals to his sym- 
pathy. The great and widening guli between the polit- 
ical and the religious interest in Italy, due chiefly to 
the worldly pretensions of its clergy, has reacted dis- 
astrously upon the spiritual and moral life of its people. 
Compelled to choose between their country and their 
church, they have elected to be patriots and human- 
itarians, rather than clericalists and devotees. Edu- 
cated in the belief that religion is identical with the 
Church, with their particular church, in surrendering 
the latter they have lost, for the time being, their hold 
on the spiritual and ethical forces that make life worthy 
and desirable. The influence of modern science and 
culture also has tended to destroy their faith in the old 
beliefs in which they were reared without giving them 
in exchange any other basis of faith and morals. 

The result is most unfortunate for the higher wel- 
fare of the Italian people. There is but one alternative. 
They cannot, they must not, be allowed to go back to 
the discarded, discredited systems of belief they have 
repudiated. Their only safety is to go forward into 
that “pure religion united with perfect liberty” which 
is the aim of liberal Christianity. A rational religious 
philosophy based, not on traditions and sanctions which 
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have been proven to be erroneous and untrustworthy, 
but on the spiritual intuitions of the soul, illumined by 
modern knowledge and science; an obedience not to 
superstitious fears or priestly mandates, but to the 
voice of the individual conscience and trust in the 
Eternal wisdom and goodness; a worship of the true, 
the beautiful, and the good in character and life, rather 
than in ritual and ceremony,—this is the crying need 
of the Italian people in its present religious crisis. It 
should be deemed a high privilege by Unitarians to 
acquaint them with the principles of a faith which at 
least aspires to such an ideal. 

Nearly four centuries ago the two Socinii, Laelius 
and Faustus, Bernardo Ochino, Valentino Gentilis, 
Biandrata, and other Italian reformers, persecuted and 
exiled from their native country for their heresies, 
took refuge in Northern Europe, and became the » 
founders of the Unitarian movement of to-day. It 
should be for us a grateful duty to tender to the Italian 
people in our own time reciprocal aid in the solution of 
their religious problems. We are privileged to show 
them that it is possible to combine an ardent service to 
one’s country with religious faith and worship, and 
that the ideal of their own national hero, Joseph Maz- 
zini, “God and the People,” may be actualized in mod- 

ern Italy as it is in modern America. 

In Signor Gaetano Conte of Florence, formerly a 
prominent Methodist minister in Italy, and for ten 
years also a highly respected laborer among his people 
in Boston, we believe that we have found the right 
missionary to advance the principles we cherish. By 
founding an association known as the “Society of Free 
Believers,” designed to cover all Italy with its member- 
ship, and already including some of the foremost minds 
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of the peninsula, by a monthly magazine, La Riforma 
Italiana, by journeys, lectures, and social service, Mr. 
Conte labors to acquaint his fellow-countrymen with 
Unitarian and free Christian ideas. It is seed-sowing, 
not harvesting, in which he is engaged. It calls for 
faith, patience, and self-denial. The end is not always 
in sight, the results uncertain. But the American and 
British Unitarian Associations, which are sustaining 
his work with modest appropriations, believe that it is 
in harmony with their missionary purpose, and that it 
is worth while. 

There are additional ways to those specified to dis- 
play the present methods of Unitarian missionary ex- 
tension in foreign countries. But enough has been 
disclosed, the writer trusts, to prove its necessity, its 
feasibleness, and its consonance with our religious 
principles and traditions. 

When all is said and done, the best results will not 
be those gained abread, but the beneficent reaction of 
all this missionary service on the life and character of 
our Unitarian churches at home. It will lift the hori- 
zon of their thought and sympathy, preserving them 
from petty and provincial aims; it will impart to them 
a new consciousness of the worth of the religion they 
profess; it will inspire them with an enthusiasm, a 
sense of God in us and with us, which is the reassuring” 
sign of a healthy religious life. Finally, it will unite 
us more closely to our brethren in all churches and 
lands who labor for the uplift of mankind in knowl- 
edge, righteousness, and faith, and enable us to feel 
that we are doing our part to make, not only ourselves, 
but the world, wiser, better, and happier in the knowl- 
edge of God and the service of man. 
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REMARKS By MEMBERS OF THE COMMISSION ON THE 
EXTENSION OF UNITARIAN CHRISTIANITY 
IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


Dr. Sunderland spoke at length, and with his usual 
earnestness, on this theme, so near his heart. His two 
rules were: “Do all you can yourself in the missionary 
cattse, giving it your time, your means, yourself, and 
ask large things of others, convincing them that the 
effort in foreign lands is worth while from every 
economic, ethical and international point of view.” 

A great opportunity is offered liberal Christians in 
this field. The field, as Jesus said, is the world, not 
simply New England and our own country. Let our 
people know how much needed their testimony and 
service are; what other denominations are doing; that, 
while we cannot hope to parallel their undertakings, or 
adopt all their methods, we can share in their spirit of 
altruism and devotion; that our home work also would 
be helped not hindered by our endeavors in foreign 
lands ; that we must bear our part of the world’s bur- 
den and not remain a merely provincial sect. Do this 
and we shall find the response we long for. 

He instanced various ways in which our churches, 
Sunday schools, Alliances, Conferences, clubs, young 
people’s unions and theological schools might be 
aroused to a sense of their responsibility and duty in 
this matter. Speaking out of his own knowledge he 
believed in an Arabic centre for our faith, at Delhi or 
Constantinople, a Hindu centre at Calcutta, a new 
movement in China, and the proper support of our 
successful mission in Japan. 

Edwin D. Mead expressed himself in warm sym- 
pathy with Dr. Wendte’s paper and the purpose of the 
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Commission—to awaken the interest of Unitarian min- 
isters and laity in this too long neglected field of for- 
eign missionary endeavor. He advised them to read 
the splendid recent address of Samuel R. Capen on 
this subject, and referred to the admirable contribu- 
tions made by the agents of the American Board of 
Foreign Missions to the cause of the World’s Peace. 
He told of the,great share taken by American mission- 
aries in the uplift, educational as well as moral, of the 
Balkan peoples, of the wonderful influence of scholars 
like Rev. Timothy Richard of Shanghai, who had 
edited translations of 200 standard English books, 
scientific, literary, historical, economic, medical, phil- 
osophical, as well as religious, into the Chinese tongue, 
and leavened the Empire with modern ideas and aspira- 
tions. The Unitarian form of Christianity had a 
peculiar adaptation to the present needs of these new- 
born nations, and we should bring it to their knowl- 
edge and acceptance. 

Rev. Henry Goodwin Smith thought there was 
dynamic power in our Unitarian principles, but that we 
were in danger of handling it wrongly. It would not 
do to merely copy orthodox methods, either in scatter- 
ing and weakening our efforts by the indiscriminate 
salvation of individual souls, or in seeking to establish 
feeble Unitarian churches. We must endeavor to 
change the intellectual and moral climate of the coun- 
tries we sought to benefit. 

He suggested as one way to do this the establishment 
of a course of lectures modelled on the Bampton, Gif- 
ford, Hibbert, Barrows, Haskell and similar courses. 
The creation of a special fund of $50,000 for this 
characteristically dignified and worthy Unitarian 
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method of approach was suggested, and the later pub- 
lication of these lectures in book form. 

President Eliot stated that a beginning in this direc- 
tion had already been made. The Billings Fund of the 
Association would send Prof. F. G. Peabody to Japan 
in the early spring to lecture on ethical and social topics 
at university and other centers in that country, and 
make a study of existing social and religious con- 
ditions. 

Milton Reed, a Unitarian layman lately returned 
from a journey around the world, spoke of the mag- 
nificent opportunity opening to his co-religionists in 
the foreign field. He gave an interesting account of 
some of his visits to missions and interviews with mis- 
sionaries, none really orthodox, but modern men doing 
a modern work. Unitarians could do it more consist- 
ently. But he also knew the indifference of the average 
Unitarian layman to this matter; how prepossessed he 
is against foreign missions, and generally apathetic to 
missionary extension. The same thing was probably 
true of the average Unitarian preacher. They lacked 
the wide observation and world culture, the higher 
imagination needed for such a conception of inter- 
national opportunity and duty. 

_ Rev. Thomas Van Ness spoke of the need of more 

dramatic and moving issues in our denominational life, 
such as this foreign work promised to supply. He 
cited his own experiences in Turkey, Russia, Bulgaria 
and other countries to show how important was the 
work of the American missionaries, and how equally 
important our Unitarian foreign work might become 
if pursued in the same spirit, but without the hamper- 
ing dogmatic and sectarian limitations which rendered 
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so much of this work futile, or at least not repre- 
sentative. 

Mrs. Prescott Keyes, a member of the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee of the Association, was interested 
especially in the work being done by it on the continent 
of Europe. She suggested that the union of liberals 
at Paris next summer might take steps to promote not 
dogmatic but worship unity, and seek to bring to pass 
a common world-ritual. The New England Associate 
Alliance was to listen to addresses on foreign mission- 
ary work at its next meeting in Boston. This seemed 
to indicate the dawning of an interest in this question 
among the women of our fellowship. 

Rev. William I. Lawrance, at one time one of the 
Unitarian workers in Japan, would meet the common 
objection, that we are too small a body and have not 
the resources for this work, by showing that it is the 
common experience that gifts for the foreign field do 
not lessen, they increase the income of the churches 
which make them. The same objection was once raised 
against Home Missions and with equal ineffectiveness. 
We can afford to do our share of this work. It is en- 

tirely in line with our denominational genius. We must 

begin with the children in our Sunday Schools and 
homes. Mr. Lawrance here gave an account of the 
scholarships in Brahmo or Theistic colleges for the 
Hindu youth of both sexes which are to be established 
through contributions made by Unitarian Sunday 
Schools. 

Mrs. Charles G. Ames was interested in the Italian 
work especially, as she was more or less familiar with 
Italian conditions and personally knew Mr. Conte, 
whose efforts Unitarians were sustaining, She had 
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great faith in his personal integrity and intelligent ad- 
ministration. 

An interesting letter from Rev. Abraham Rihbany 
was read. From personal knowledge and observation 
in Asia he knew that because of the doctrines of ortho- 
dox Christianity, which form no vital part of the spir- 
itual life, many of the converts to Protestantism in the 
Arabic speaking countries of western Asia and Egypt, 
having come in contact with modern knowledge 
through the foreign schools, drift towards agnosticism, 
or out-and-out infidelity. The doctrinal and ecclesi- 
astical lines of division among the various religious 
bodies of those countries have become very oppressive 
to those of their citizens who are becoming more and 
more animated by the spirit of human brotherhood and 
the idea of human solidarity beyond the limits of caste 
and creed. Therefore our gospel of the Fatherhood of 
God and the brotherhood of man will find response to 
its appeal at the hands of the right kind of preachers in 
that part of the world. Mr. Rihbany enumerated the 
difficulties in the way of such an undertaking, but 
closed with an expression of faith in its possibilities 
and rewards. 

Mr. Van Ness suggested that a public conference be 
held at an early day in Channing Hall similar in nature 
to the late successful Social Institute, at which this 
matter should be thoroughly presented and discussed 
by speakers qualified for such a work. This was as- 
sented to. It was decided that Dr. Wendte’s opening 
statement should be printed in pamphlet form for 
wider circulation, together with such a summing up 
of the afternoon’s discussion as might seem advisable. 
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RECENT OPINIONS OF EMINENT UNITARIAN LAYMEN 
ON UNITARIAN MissiIoNAry WorK IN 
FoREIGN COUNTRIES. 


‘Speeches at the Unitarian Festival, Boston, May 20, 
1913. 


Dr. CuHas. W. Exviot :— 


“T have just been traveling in Oriental countries, 
and never before did I understand what the deliver- 
ance brought to mankind by the Unitarian doctrine is. 
* * * TI believe that the happiness in religious be- 
liefs which we have enjoyed and our faith in our simple 
creed, imposes on us a duty,—namely, to try to spread 
it over the world, to take up missionary work,—home 
missions, of course, but foreign missions also,—that 
we have no right to keep to ourselves the infinite 
treasure we enjoy. 

“Moreover, I believe that in such expanded action 
we shall find new strength and hope. The chief 
strength of the Evangelical Protestant denominations 
is derived from their missionary work. That is the 
altruistic work which makes them strong at home. 
This Unitarian denomination needs the same influence. 
We need to exert the force that is in us for these 
carryings of our precious faith to other peoples less 
fortunate than ourselves. * * * We shall only be 
following the steps of our leaders if we become more 
and more active in all these fields at home and abroad. 
I believe we shall find in such advance means of devel- 
opment at home and of the increase of the vigor of our 
own churches here. It is particularly the duty of the 
Unitarian churches of Boston and vicinity to take up 
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this work, because this is the seat of the Unitarian 
movement. This is the place where Unitarianism is 
strong in families, in classes that are well to do, and 
have plenty of money to use in this missionary pur- 
pose. * * * No higher end can be imagined than 
the spreading over this country and over the world of 
the motive power of the Unitarian faith.” 


Ex-PreEsIpDENT W. H. Tart :— 


“T don’t suppose that anything that I could say 
would re-enforce what Dr. Eliot says with reference 
to foreign missions, but I wish the Unitarians would 
send missionaries to foreign lands, because, as he says, 
it strengthens the church at home and it does so much 
good there.” 


HE American Unitarian Association is the working 
missionary organization of the Unitarian churches of 
America. It seeks to promote sympathy and united action 
among Liberal Christians, and to spread the principles 
which are believed by Unitarians to be essential to civil 
and religious liberty and progress and to the attainments 
of the spiritual life. To this end it supports missionaries, 
establishes and maintains churches, holds conventions, aids 
in building meeting-houses, publishes, sells and gives away 
books, sermons, tracts, hymn-books, and devotional works. 
A list of free tracts will be sent on application. A full 
descriptive catalogue of the publications of.the Association. 
including doctrinal, devotional and practical works, will 
be sent to all who apply. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary contribu- 
tions of churches and individuals. 


There are two forms of membership in this Association 
provided for those who desire to cooperate in the spread 
of liberal religious thought and influence : 


I. Life Membership. Any individual may, by the 
payment of $50, become a Life Member of the American 
Unitarian Association. Such a person is entitled to vote 
at all business meetings, to receive the Year Book and 
Annual Report, and, by means of frequent communications, 
is kept in touch with the various enterprises promoted by 
the Association. 


II. Associate Membership. Other individuals desiring 
to affiliate with the Association may become Associate 
Members by signing an application card (sent upon request) 
and the payment of $1.00. As such they will receive a 
certificate of Associate Membership, each new pamphlet as 
it is issued, and other communications from Headquarters, 
and upon the additional payment of 50 cents, a year’s sub- 
scription to Unitarian Word and Work, the monthly maga- 
zine reporting denominational news. 


Address communications and contributions to the 


American Unitarian Association 
25 BEACON STREET BOSTON, MASS. 
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OF UNITARIAN AND OTHER LIBERAL CHRISTIAN WOMEN 
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LIBERAL RELIGIOUS MOVEMENTS AND 
LEADERS IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


1. GREAT BRITAIN 2. HOLLAND 3. FRANCE 
4. GERMANY 5. HUNGARY 6. SWITZERLAND 
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Study Class Leaflet No. ro 
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ISSUED BY THE STUDY CLASS COMMITTEE OF THE ALLIANCE 
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FOREWORD OF THE COMMITTEE. 


**The time is come when liberal Christians should forget their 
divisions and separations and unite in every civilized country of the 
world, without stipulating for the particular terms to which each 
special ecclesiastical connection is historically attached. They should 
join together and use their best possible light inorder to drive back the 
opposite hosts of darkness that environ them.’’—Dr. James Martineau. 


The assembling in Boston next year, September 22-26, 1907, 
of the Fourth Congress of the International Council of Unitarian 
and Other Liberal Religious Thinkers and Workers will be an 
event of much interest and importance to American Unitarians. 
This International Council was organized in Boston in May, 
1g0o, by foreign delegates and others in attendance on the 
Seventy-fifth Anniversary of the founding of the American Unita- 
rian Association. It has held three largely attended and successful 
Congresses at London (1901), Amsterdam (1903), and Geneva 
(1905), and now returns for a session in the city of its b'rth. 
Preparations are making for what, it is believed, will be a large 
and important gathering of religious liberals from all parts of the 
world, representing some fifteen foreign countries and twenty-five 
liberal religious fellowships, besides delegates and sympathizers 
from various church bodies and associations in this country. 
The Study Class Committee of the Alliance believes that it will 
aid those of its members who may be able to attend this gathering 
to take a more intelligent interest in its proceedings if the winter’s 
study is devoted to a survey of the Liberal Religious movements 
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in several of the more important countries to be represented at 
the Congress, together with some information concerning the 
distinguished men and women who in foreign lands uphold the 
cause of religious freedom and progress. 

Even for those who are not able to attend the Congress such a 
course of study may be interesting and profitable, enlarging their. 
acquaintance with the national and religious life of other countries, 
broadening their religious sympathies, and imparting to their 
own local efforts the increase in power and influence which comes 
through the consciousness of larger fraternal relations and par- 
ticipation in a world-wide movement for religious truth and 
freedom. 

A preliminary acquaintance with the purpose, scope, and history 
of the International Council of Unitarian and Other Liberal 
Religious Thinkers and Workers may be obtained by reading a 
leaflet prepared by its Secretary, Rev. Charles W. Wendte (Boston 
Congress document No. 1), which will be sent free to any address 
by the clerk of the National Alliance, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, 
Mass. 

Also Rey. R. R. Shippen’s tract, ‘“‘Unitarianism,” No. 71, 
American Unitarian Association. 

The accompanying Syllabus of Studies has been prepared for 
the guidance of the National Alliance Study Classes. It is rec- 
ommended that topics for original papers be selected from among 
those suggested. Where this cannot be done, suitable extracts 
might be read from certain of the authorities given, and supple- 
mented with brief biographies of representative men and women, 
prominent in the cause of religious freedom and progress. 

A number of our clergy and laity familiar with the religious 
history and life of foreign countries have kindly consented to 
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address Alliance Branches during the coming year on the topics 
included in this course. The addresses of these speakers, books, 
and information can be obtained from Miss Florence Everett, 25 
Beacon Street, Boston, Mass., or from any member of the Com- 
mittee. Many of the works referred to will be found in any Uni- 
tarian pastor’s library. 


Miss FANNY FIELD. Mrs. C. W. WENDTE. 
Mrs. EBEN DALE. Mrs. BRADLEY GILMAN 


LIBERAL RELIGIOUS MOVEMENTS AND 
LEADERS IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 


A Syllabus of Study. 


By C. W. WENDTE. 


Note: The aim of this course of study is to acquaint the student 
with the great liberal movement in religion now going on under various 
names and auspices in nearly all civilized countries of the world. To 
impart the right perspective, a preliminary study of religious history 
in the countries named is provided for. As “biography is still the 
best history,” brief lists of names eminent in the development of re- 
ligion are given. The more important are indicated by the use of 
Italics. 

The references, so far as possible, are to works accessible to the 
branches of the National Alliance. A few books in French and Ger- 
man are named. References marked with an asterisk (*) may be 
loaned or consulted at the Boston Headquarters of the National 
Alliance. References marked B. P. L. are to works in the Boston 
Public and presumably other large libraries. 


GENERAL SOURCES OF INFORMATION. 


The principal source of information concerning the present- 
day state of liberal religious thought and life in foreign countries 
is the three volumes containing the papers and proceedings of 
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the three Congresses thus far held by the International Council, 
namely :— 

1. LIBERAL RELIGIOUS THOUGHT AT THE BEGINNING OF THE 
TWENTIETH CENTURY. 354 pages. Addresses and papers at 
the First Congress of the International Council of Unitarian and 
Other Liberal Thinkers and Workers, held in London, May 30 
to June 1, r90r. Edited by W. Copeland Bowie, London. 
Fifty cents and postage. 

2. RELIGION AND LIBERTY. 555 pages. Addresses and papers 
at the Second Congress of the International Council of Unitarian 
and Other Liberal Religious Thinkers and Workers, held in 
Amsterdam, Holland, September 1 to 4, 1903. Edited by P. H. 
Hugenholtz, Jr., Leiden. Fifty cents and postage. 

3. Acrrs pu III™® Concrrs INTERNATIONAL DU CHRIS- 
TIANISME LIBERAL ET PROGRESSIF. 350 pages. Addresses and 
papers at the Third Congress of the International Council of 
Unitarian and Other Liberal Religious Thinkers and Workers, 
held in Geneva, Switzerland. Edited by Prof. E. Montet. 75 
cents, postpaid. 

The first volume is entirely in English. In the second volume 
four languages are used, but the proceedings and sixteen of the 
papers are in English. In the third volume the proceedings are 
in French, as are a number of the papers; but ten of the latter 
are in English, including the Presidential addresses, Secretary’s 
report, etc. These volumes may be obtained from the National 
Alliance Headquarters. 

4. * A HistoricAL-SKETCH OF THE UNITARIAN MOVEMENT 
SINCE THE REFORMATION. By Joseph Henry Allen, D.D. 
American Church History Series. The Christian Literature 
Company, New York, Chapters II.—V, treat of the origin and 
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development of Unitarianism in Germany, Switzerland, Poland, 
Hungary, and England. Price $1.10, net, postage. 

5. Back files of the Christian Register, Christian Examiner, 
Unitarian Review, the New World, etc., containing articles and 
communications of interest on these topics. On fileat 25 Beacon 
Street. 

6. DER PROTESTANTISMUS AM ENDE DES XIX JAHRHUNDERTS 
IN Wort UND Britp. Berlin, 1902. Two folio volumes. An 
encyclopedic work, edited by Werckshagen (with copious illustra- 
tion), treating of Protestantism in all countries of the 
world. Be Pa Ls 

7. * A SHort History oF UNITARIANISM SINCE THE REFOR- 
MATION. F.B. Mott. The first eight sections treat of Servetus, 
Socinus, Lindsey, Priestley, etc. 

8. * CHRISTIAN History. Joseph H. Allen. Vol. II. Mod- 
ern Phases. American Unitarian Association. $1. Postage, ro 
cents. This volume is recommended for general reading in 
connection with the course. 

g. Articles in the Encyclopedias on the countries studied in 
this course, especially biographical articles on eminent leaders. 

to. WALLACE’S ANTI-TRINITARIAN BIOGRAPHIES. 3. Vols. 
In American Unitarian Association Library. 

11. * MEMORABLE UNITARIANS. Sixty-two biographical 
sketches by Robert Spears and others. $12. Will be found 
valuable. 

12. Attention is called to the foreign correspondence, foreign 
notes, and other articles and items constantly appearing in the 
columns of the Christian Register, Unity, the British Unitarian 
weeklies, and various foreign liberal journals on file at the Ameri- 
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can Unitarian Association Rooms, 25 Beacon Street. These 
contain valuable material for the proposed course of study. 

13. Other and more detailed references will be given under 
each separate topic. 

14. Rev. C. W. Wendte, General Secretary of the International 
Council, will address Alliance Branches on any of the topics in 
this list, so far as his time and strength permit. 


TOPIC I. GREAT BRITAIN. 


The sources for the study of the religious history of England 
are so numerous and easily accessible that we content ourselves 
with naming but three:— 

1. CAMBRIDGE MopeErN History. Vol. Il. The Reforma- 
tion. 

2. REV. BrooKe HeErForpD. * Story of Religion in England. 
An admirable and condensed account. Price 75 cents, and post- 
age, Ir cents. 

3. THE British ENcyctopa#pia. Article, ‘England.” 

A few of the great names in British Religion are Saint Alban, 
Pelagius, Saint Patrick, Columba, Augustine, Venerable Bede, 
Alcuin, King Alfred, John Scotus, Dunstan, Lanfranc, Anselm, 
Thomas Becket, John Wickliffe, Cardinal Wolsey, Sir Thomas 
More, William Tyndale, Henry VIII., Oliver Cromwell, Miles 
Coverdale, Cranmer. 


Themes for Papers. 


1. THt History AND PRESENT STATE OF THE UNITARIAN 
MOoveEMENT IN GREAT BRITAIN. 


References. 


“English Pioneers” and “Unitarian Dissent in England.” 
Chapters VI. and VII. of an “Historical Sketch of the Unitarian 
Movement,” by J.H. Allen, D.D. Herford, Brooke. * “Story 
of Religion in England.” *Bonet-Maury,G. ‘Early Sources of 
English Unitarianism.”” Gordon, Alex. ‘‘Headsof English Uni- 
tarian History.’ *Bowie,W.Copeland. “Unitarian Churchesin 
Great Britain and Ireland.” Paper read at the Third or Geneva 
Congress of Unitarian and Other Religious Liberals. In “Actes” 
(1905), p. 39. (An admirable account of present-day condi- 
tions.) *Ward,Mrs.Humphry. “Unitarians and the Future.’ 
London, 1894. pp. 72. *Herford, Brooke. ‘‘Unitarianism in 
England.” In “Unitarianism: Its Origin and History.” Bos- 
ton, American Unitarian Association, 1890, * Essex Hall (Uni- 
tarian) Year Book. London, 1906. 


2. PROMINENT ENGLISH UNITARIANS. 


John Biddle. Theophilus Lindsey. Dr. Joseph Priestley. 
Dr. Nathaniel Lardner. Sir Matthew Hale. Sir William 
Jones. Jeremy Bentham. Charles Lamb. William Hazlitt. 
W. J. Fox. Samuel Rogers. Sir John Bowring. Charles 
Dickens (for a number of years a pew-holder, with his family, 
in Little Portland Place Chapel, London). Dr. Lant Carpenter. 
Dr. James Martineau. Sir Charles Lyell. The Darwins. 
Joseph Chamberlain. Dr. W. B. Carpenter. Josiah Wedg- 
wood. Brooke Herford. J. J. Tayler. Sir Henry Tate. Lord 
John Russell. Robert Spears. Richard A. Armstrong. Stop- 
ford A. Brooke. Dr. James Drummond. J. Estlin Carpenter. 
P, H. Wicksteed, L, P. Jacks. Joseph Wood. W. C. Bowie. 


3. A Group oF UNITARIAN WOMEN. 


Mary Carpenter. Helen Maria Williams. Lucy Atkin. Lady 
Byron. Anna L. Barbauld. Mary Somerville. Maria Edge- 
worth. Joanna Baillie. Mrs. Gaskell. Sarah Flower Adams. 
Lady Russell. Frances Power Cobbe. 


References. 


Consult biographical dictionaries and other works of reference. 
Of many, if not most, of these eminent men and women, biog- 
raphies have been written. 

Note also * ‘‘Memorable Unitarians,’’ by Robert Spears and 
others, a collection of brief biographies, including most of the 
foregoing. 

Note: The Unitarian centre is the British and Foreign Unitarian 
Association (organized 1825), with headquarters in Essex Hall, 
Essex Street, Strand, London. 


4. LIBERAL LEADERS AND MOVEMENTs IN THE ESTABLISHED 
AND NONCONFORMIST CHURCHES OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


“For God reveals himself in many ways, 
Lest one good fashion should corrupt the world.” 


Richard Baxter. S. T. Coleridge. Thomas Carlyle. F. W. 
Newman. Thomas Arnold. Matthew Arnold. Dean Milman. 
John Tulloch. F.D. Maurice. Professor Seeley. Thomas Hill 
Green. John Caird. Edward Caird. Robert Flint. Thomas 
Erskine. J. M.Campbell. Charles Kingsley. George Combe. 
Principal Jowett. Colenso. F. W. Robertson. R. W. Mackay. 
A. P. Stanley. Samuel Davidson. Robertson Smith. Edwin 
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Hatch. Drs. Driver and Sanday. Canons Cheyne and Henson. 
Professor Conybeare. Deans Robinson of Westminster, Stubbs of 
Ely, and Fremantle of Ripon. Rev. John Watson (Ian Maclaren). 
R. F. Campbell. Charles Voysey. John Hunter. Prof. Percy 
Gardner. Sir Oliver Lodge. 


References. 


Encyclopedia Britannica, article ‘‘England.” * Pfleiderer, 
Prof. Otto D.D. ‘‘The Development of Theology.” Section IV. 
treats of “The Progress of Theology in Great Britain since 1825.” 
Translation by J. F. Smith. New York, Macmillan & Co., 1890. 
(From practically a Unitarian standpoint.) Tulloch, John. 
“Movements of Religious Thought in England during the Nine- 
teenth Century.” London, 1885.° B. P.L. (Liberal orthodoxin 
tone.) Knox-Little, Canon. ‘‘The Conflict of Ideals in the 
Church of England.” London, 1905. B. P. L. (The High 
Church point of view.) 


5. EMANCIPATORS OF THOUGHT. 


Francis Bacon. John Milton. John’ Locke. Sir Isaac 
Newton. John Toland. Lord Shaftesbury. Adam Smith. 
Robert Burns. Lord Byron. David Hume. Edward Gibbon. 
Percy B. Shelley. John Stuart Mill. Harriet Martineau. 
Alfred Tennyson. George Eliot. Robert Browning. Charles 
Darwin. Thomas Huxley. Herbert Spencer. John Morley. 
Frederic Harrison. Goldwin Smith. 

Read Allen, Joseph H. ‘Christian History. Modern Phases.” 
Chapter VII. ‘English Rationalism.” 
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TOPIC II. HOLLAND. 
General References. 


“Brave Little Holland, and What She Taught Us.” W. E. 
Griffis. Boston, 1894. “Holland and the Hollanders.”’ 
D. S. Meldrum. “Holland as Seen and Described by Foreign 
Writers.” Esther Singleton. “Art in the Netherlands.” 
Taine, Henri. “Holland and its People.” E. de Amicis. 
The Encyclopedias, etc. 


Themes for Papers. 


1. THE RELIGIOUS HisToRY OF HOLLAND. 


References. 


John Lothrop Motley’s ‘‘Rise of the Dutch Republic,” “History 
of the United Netherlands,” and “John Barneveld.” Dr. 
Joseph H. Allen. “Christian History. Modern Phases.” 
Articles in Schaff’s ‘Religious Encyclopedia” on the Dutch 
Reformed Church, Mennonites, Remonstrants, etc. Prof. 
S. Cramer’s ‘‘Evangelisches Leben in den Niederlanden.” In 
Werckshagen’s ‘‘Protestantismus am Ende des XIX Jahr- 
hunderts” (in German). Vol. II. B.P.L. G. Brandt’s ‘“The 
Reformation in the Low Countries.” Translated. 1720. Two 
large folio volumes. B. P.L. 


2. GREAT LEADERS. 

William the Silent. John Barneveld. Descartes. Spinoza. 
Maurice of Nassau. Hugo Grotius. Boerhaave. Arminius. 
Rembrandt. (Protestantism in Art.) 
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3. THE MoperN (LIBERAL) MOVEMENT IN HOLLAND. 


(a) In the Dutch Reformed Church. 

(b) The Mennonites (Baptists). 

(c) The Remonstrants. 

(d) The Free Religious Society. 

(e) The Protestantenbond. 

(f) At the Universities: Leyden, Utrecht, Groningen, Amster- 
dam. ‘Their contributions to Biblical Criticism and Compara- 
tive Religion. 


4. PROMINENT ‘‘ MopERN” LEADERS. 


Hofstade de Groot. Maronier. Hoekstra. Rauwenhoff. 
Scholten. Opzoomer. Pierson. Kuenen. Tiele. Oort. Hooy- 
kaas. Cramer. Eerdmans. Hugenholtz. Von Manen. De 
Nederlandsche Protestantenbond (The Protestant Union of the 
Netherlands), organized in 1870, is the central organization of 
Dutch liberals in religion. It has 156 local associations and some 
20,000. members. 


References. 


P. H. Wicksteed’s ‘“‘The Ecclesiastical Institutions of Hol- 
land,” with special reference to the modern school of the- 
ology. 61 pp. London, 1875. B. P. L. ey. fe) Taylergim 
Theological Review, January, 1868. Dr. J. Herderscheé. 
‘““Modern-Godsdienstige Richtung in Nederland” (in Dutch). 
(A sketch of the liberal movement in Holland.) ‘Liberal Re- 
ligious Thought within the Dutch Reformed Church.” Prof. 
B. D. Eerdmans at the First or London International Congress, 
tgot. In “Liberal Religious Thought,” p. 197. “Die liberale 
Theologie und Religion in Holland.” Prof. B. D. Eerdmans at 
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the Third or Geneva International Congress (in German). 
In “Actes du III™* Congrés International,” p. 65. “Der 
evangelische Réveil in den Niederlanden, und der amerikanische 
Unitarismus.”” Prof. Dr. M. A. Gooszen, of Leiden, at the Second 
or Amsterdam International Congress of Liberals, 1903 (in 
German). In “Religion and Liberty,” p. 87 of the Appendix. 
(An appreciative review of Dr. Channing’s influence in Holland.) 
- “The World’s Debt to Holland in the Cause of Peace.” Edwin 
D. Mead at the Second or Amsterdam International Congress. 
In “Religion and Liberty,” p. 292. “The Dutch Mennonite 
Community.” F. C. Fleischer at the First or London Inter- 
national Congress of Liberals. In ‘Liberal Religious Thought,” 
pp. 208-220. * “Te Nederlandsche Protestantenbond, 1870- 
95.” Official report (in Dutch), twenty-fifth anniversary. Am- 
sterdam, 1895. * “The Thirty-fifth Annual Meeting of the 
Protestantenbond at Bussum, October 31, 1905.” V. D. Davis 
in The Inquirer, London, November 11, 1905. * “Religious 
Liberalism and the Dutch Protestant Churches.” F. C. 
Fleischer in The Inquirer, London, August 29, 1903. * “The 
Universities of Holland.” F. C. Fleischer in The Inquirer, 
London, August 22, 1903. * “Tiberal Religion in Hol- 
land.” Article in The Christian Life, London, July 25, 1903. 


TOPIC WI. FRANCE. 
General References. 


Article, “‘France,” in Encyclopedia Britannica. The His- 
tories of Guizot, Michelet, Martin, Duruy, Taine, etc. In transla- 
tion. “Cambridge Modern History.” Vol. III, “The Wars 
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of Religion.” Watson, T. E. ‘The Story of France.” 2 
vols. Macmillan, 1905. LeBon, A. ‘‘ Modern France, 1789- 
1895.” Putnam, New York. Hassal, Arthur. ‘‘The French 
People.” New York. Lives of Joan of Arc. By Mrs. Oli- 
phant, Andrew Lang, and Mark Twain. 


Themes for Papers. 


1. THE STORY OF RELIGION IN FRANCE FROM THE INTRO- 
DUCTION OF CHRISTIANITY TO THE RISE OF PROTESTANTISM. 


Saint Dénis. Sainte Genevieve. Clovis and Clotilde. Saint 
Bernard. Godfrey du Bouillon. Saint Louis (Louis IX.). 
Blanche de Castille. Jeanne d’ Arc. 


2. THE HUGUENOTS AND THE REFORMATION IN FRANCE. 


John Calvin. Theodore Beza. Clément Marot. Gaspard 
Coligny. Pierre Dubosc. Jean Claude. Pierre Bayle. Pierre 
Jurieu. Jacques Basnage. Jacques Saurin. Merle d’Au- 
bigné. Henry IV. (of Navarre). Catherine de Medici. Mar- 
garet of Navarre. Jean d’Albret of Navarre. Renée of France. 


References. 


“Cambridge Modern History.” Vol. II. ‘‘The Reformation” 
(in France). Farmer, James E. ‘‘ Essays. The Rise of the 
Reformation in France.” Putnam, 1897. B. P. L. Villert. 
“Henry of Navarre and the Huguenots in France.” Putnam, 
isto,  1eR 12. I). Baird, Henry M. ‘‘The Huguenots and the 
Revocation of the Edict of Nantes.” 2 vols. Scribner, 1895. 
Besant, Sir Walter. ‘Essays. The Failure of the French Refor- 
mation,” 1903. B, P. L. Fawcett, Mrs. Henry. “Five 
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Famous French Women.” 1905. B. P. L. (Joan of Arc, 
Louise of Savoy, Margaret of Navarre, Jeanne d’Albret, 
Renée of France.) Sichel, Edith. ‘Catherine de Medici 
and the French Reformation.” Dutton & Co., New York, 
1905. B.P.L. (Character sketches of the chief men and 
women of the age, with portraits.) Haag, E. “La France 
Protestante.” Paris, 1876-88. (Lives of prominent French 
Protestants.) B. P. L. Bersier, E. ‘“‘Quelques Pages de 
VHistoire des Huguenots.” Paris, 1892. B. P. L. Driou, 
Alfred. ‘‘Les Grandes Femmes de France.” Paris, 1866. 
ip. PL. Du Bern, Jules. ‘Influence des Femmes sur les 
Destinées de la France.” Paris. B.P.L. Ehrhardt, E. 
“Der Protestantismus in Frankreich und Belgien” (Ger- 
man). In Werckshagen’s “ Protestantismus,” Vol. II. p. 1037. 
ae gee Be 


3. HERALDS OF SPIRITUAL LIBERTY. 


Abelard. Montaigne. Michel L’Hdpital. Pascal. Mon- 
tesquieu. Voltaire. Rousseau. Fénelon. Lamennais. Renan. 
Victor Hugo. 

Read Allen, Joseph H. ‘“‘Christian History. Modern Phases.” 
Chapter VIII. ‘Infidelity in France.” Also Morley, John. 
Biographies of Voltaire, Rousseau, Diderot. 


4. PRESENT STATE OF LIBERAL RELIGION IN FRANCE. 


LEADERS: Samuel Vincent. A. Scherer. Ed. Reuss. J. 
Colani. M. Nicolas. Vinet. A. Coquerel, Pére. Athanase 
Coquerel, Fils. Martin Paschoud. John Bost. Theo. Bost. 
G. Bonet-Maury. Albert Réville, A. Bouvier, A, Sabatier 
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E. Fontanés. Jean Réville. E. Rabaud. Charles Wagner. 
J. E. Roberty. A. Chantre. E. Montet. 

La Délégation Libérale (The Liberal Commission), organized 
1873, is the centre of French liberal religious activities. 


References. 


Quinet, Edgar. ‘The Religious Revolution of the Nineteenth 
Century.” Translated. 1881. B.P.L. Renan, E. “La Re- 
forme Intellectuelle et Morale.” Paris. B. P. L. * Coque- 
rel, Athanase, Fils. ‘‘Liberal Christianity in Paris.” In Chris- 
tian Register, Boston, June 12 and 26, 1869. * Coquerel, 
A., Fils. ‘Lettre Pastorale.” Paris, 1874. *Charruaud, D. 
“The Reformed Church of France.” In Unitarian Review, 
July, 188r. * Cyr, Narcisse. “The Reformed Churches of 
France since 1802.” In Unitarian Review, June, 1889. Fon- 
tanés, Ernest. ‘The Contribution of France to Religious 
Progress.” An address at the First or London Congress of 
the International Council of Unitarian and Other Religious 
Liberals. In “Liberal Religious Thought at the Beginning of 
the Twentieth Century,” p. go. Réville, Jean. “La Sépa- 
ration des Eglises et de Etat en France.” An address at 
the Third or Geneva Congress of Religious Liberals. In 
“Actes,” p. 196. English version in Appendix, p. 47. * Ré- 
ville, Jean. “The Religious Situation in France.” In the 
London Inquirer, January 14 and 21, 1905. * Wendte, 
Charles W. ‘The Religious Question in France. State and 
Church.” In Boston Evening Transcript, 1905. * Wendte, 
C. W. “Communications on the Present State of French 
Protestantism.” In Christian Register, January 11 and March 
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22, 19006. * Bowring, Sir John, on Unitarian Church in 
Paris. Also Dr. Martineau’s opinion. In Christian Register, 
June 12, 1869. Gibson, Wm. “The Abbé de Lamennais 
and the Liberal Catholic Movement in France.’’ London, 
g376. B. P.'L: Réville, Jean. ‘The Mission of Liberal 
Protestants among Catholic Peoples.” Address at First or 
London Congress. In ‘Liberal Religious Thought,” p. 11s. 
Bourrier, André. “L’Emancipation de la Pensée Religieuse 
parmi les Preétres.” Address at Second or Amsterdam Con- 
gress. In “Religion and Liberty,” p. 388. Also address at 
Third or Geneva Congress. In ‘‘Actes,” p. 52. * Bourrier, 
André. ‘“Ceux qui s’en Vont, 1895-1904.” Paris, Fisch- 
bacher, 1905 (3 francs). (A full account of this remarkable 
movement through which over one thousand priests have left 
the Church of Rome to enter secular life or the Protestant 
pulpit. See also London Inquirer, April 30, 1904.) _* Bouvier- 
Monod. “Le Pasteur John Bost.’ Paris, 1882. * Bénezech, 
Alfred. ‘‘La Lutte contre le Cléricalisme.” Paris, 1903. (A 
bright study of French religious conditions by a Protestant 
minister. ) Bertrand, A. N. ‘La Pensée Religieuse au Sein 
du Protestantisme Libéral.” Paris, 1903. * Réville, Jean. 
“Liberal Christianity: Its Origin, Nature, and Mission.” 
Translation. Putnam, 1906. * Bonet-Maury, G. ‘‘Esquisse 
Historique du Mouvement Libéral en France et Geneve, 
1848-1892.’’ Address at the Unitarian Congress at the World’s 
Fair, Chicago, 1892. * L’Assemblée de Montpellier, Novem- 
ber, 1905. Report. Channing’s Works in French. Trans- 
lated by Mme. P. Bataillard. Paris and Genéve, 1854-1862. 
4 vols. I2mo. Ed. Laboulaye on Channing. Journal des 
Débats (1852). Theodore Parker. An étude by Prof A 
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Réville. 1869. E. Montégut on Channing. Revue des Deux - 
Mondes (1859 or 1860). “Vie de Channing,” par Mme. - 
Holland. Paris, 1859. With preface by Charles de Rémusat. 


TOPIC IV. GERMANY. 
General References. 


Henderson, E. F. “A Short History of Germany.” Mac- 
millan, New York. 2 vols. 1902. Articles in the Encyclo- 
peedias. Baring-Gould, Sabine. “The Story of Germany.” 
Putnam, New York, 1898. Taylor, Bayard. ‘‘History of 
Germany.” Appleton, 1895. Kohlrausch, H. F. ‘“‘History of 
Germany.” Appleton, 1896. Histories of Hauesser, Niebuhr, 
Ranke, Mommsen, Sybel, Raumer, Treitschke, Mueller, etc. 
iB}, 12 be Hedge, Frederic H. ‘Hours with the German 
Classics.” ‘The Prose Writers of Germany.” B. P. L. 


Themes for Papers. 


1. RELIGIOUS HISTORY OF GERMANY TO THE REFORMATION. 


References. 


Bryce, James. ‘‘The Holy Roman Empire.” Macmillan, 
New. York, 1905. Schaff’s ‘Religious Encyclopedia.’’ 
“Cambridge Modern History.” Vol. III. “The Wars of 
Religion.” Church Histories of Gieseler, Baur, Hase, Nean- 
der, etc. 


2. THE REFORMATION IN GERMANY. 


Irs Herors: Martin Luther, Philip Melanchthon, Albert 
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Durer. Gustavus Adolphus. Hans Sachs. Paul Gerhardt. 
John Sebastian Bach. 


References. 


Encyclopedia Britannica. Articles, “Reformation,” “Luther,” 
“Erasmus,” “Gustavus Adolphus,” etc. Gieseler’s ‘‘Church 
History.” Translation. Vol. III. New York, 1868. Hagen- 
bach’s ‘‘ History of the Reformation in Germany and Switzerland.” 
Translation. London, 1879. Baur’s ‘‘Geschichte der Christ- 
lichen Kirche” (1863). Ranke’s ‘Deutsche Geschichte im 
Zeitalter der Reformation.” 5 vols. Fisher, George P. 
“The Reformation.” Scribner, New York, 1906. * Beard, 
Charles, Dr. “Lectures on the Protestant Reformation.” 
London. Last edition, 1906. Werckshagen’s ‘‘Protestant- 
ismus.” (Various illustrated articles.) B. P. L. Koestlin’s 
“Life of Luther.” Translation. New York, 1902. * Allen, 
Joseph H. “Christian History. Modern Phases.” Chapter I. 

“The Protestant Reformation.” “Cambridge Modern His- 
tory.” Vol. III. ‘The Reformation.” 


3. LIBERAL CHRISTIANITY IN GERMANY. 


Its PIONEERS: Leibnitz. Immanuel Kant. Herder. Fichte. 
Hegel. Lessing. Goethe. Schiller. 

Its PropHet: D. F. Schleiermacher (1768-1834). 
RATIONALISTS: Semler. Eichhorn. Paulus. De Wette. 
Tue TUuEBINGEN ScHoor: Baur. Strauss. Vatke. Graf. 
Zeller. Schwegler. Hausrath. Hilgenfeld. Weizsaecker. 
Mepzrators: Ewald. Hase. Martensen. Ritschl. Lotze. 
THE HisTorIcAL-CRITICAL ScHOOL: O. Pfleiderer. HH. Holtz- 
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mann. Lipsius. Harnack. ODelitzsch. Bousset. Well- 
hausen. Schmiedel. Wernle. Weinel. 

FOUNDERS OF THE PROTESTANTENVEREIN. Professors: Daniel 
Schenkel. Baumgarten. Richard Rothe. Von Holtzendorff. 
Bluntschli. Haeusser and Hitzig. 

Pastors: Karl Schwarz. Sydow and Lisco (translators and 
editors of Channing’s Works in German, 12 vols., 12m0o). 
Krause. Hoenig. Thomas. Zittel. Manchot. Schramm. 
Hanne. 


References. 


* Pfleiderer, Prof. Otto. ‘‘The Development of Theology in 
Germany (and Great Britain) since Kant.” Macmillan, New 
York, 1890. pp. 403. (A masterly work.) * Schwarz, 
Carl. ‘Zur Geschichte der neuesten Theologie.” Leipzig, 
1869. (The best authority in German.) * “The German 
(Liberal) Protestant Union.” An account of the German 
‘Protestantenverein, with sketches of its leaders. ‘Translated 
from the German by Charles W. Wendte. In Christian Reg- 
ister, September 5, 12, and 19, 1868. Lichtenberger, F. A. 
“History of German Theology in the Nineteenth Century.” 
Translated from the original French. 1889. B. P. L. (From 
the liberal orthodox point of view.) Schaff, Philip. ‘“Ger- 
many: Its Universities, Theology, and Religion.” Philadel- 
phia, 1857. (Evangelical in tone. B. P. L. * Bixby, 
J. T. “Present Aspects of Religion in Germany.” In Uni- 
tarian Review, February—July, 1886. *Hoenig, D. ‘Der 
deutsche Protestantenverein.” Bremen, 1904. pp. 38. 
(A brief history of this movement.) *“‘Verhandlungen des 
22°" Deutschen Protestantentages in Berlin, 1904.” (Full 
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report of the latest congress of the Protestantenverein.) 
Schieler, Dr. Carl. “The Free Religious Congregations of Ger- 
many.” Address at First or London Congress. In ‘Liberal 
Religious Thought,” p. 221. Also ‘‘Befurchtungen und Hoff- 
nungen.” Address at Second or Amsterdam Congress. In ‘“‘Re- 
ligion and Liberty,” p. 204. Seniclerse Dra Carl since Lr 
Julius Rupp und die freie religisse Bewegung in Deutschland 
in 19" Jahrhundert.” Dresden, 1903. Vol. I. Allen, 
Joseph H. “The Contact of American with German 
Thought.” In “Unitarianism: Its Origin and History,” p. 97. 
American Unitarian Association, Boston. * “Tiberal Religion 
in Germany.” C. W. Wendte in Christian Register, October, 
1902, and January, 1903. * “T iberal Religion in Germany.” 
V. D. Davis in London Inquirer, December 12, 1903, and 
October 8, 1904. (Concerning the meetings and aims of the 
Freunde der Christlichen Welt.) 


4. REPRESENTATIVE RELIGIOUS LIBERALS IN GERMANY AT 
THE PRESENT DAY. 


LIBERAL Proressors: O. Pfleiderer, H. Gunkel, von Soden, 
Adolf Harnack, and F. Delitzsch, University of Berlin; A. Hil- 
genfeld, F. Nippold, H. Wendt, R. Eucken, H. Weinel, Jena; A. 
Hausrath, E. Troeltsch, Heidelberg; EE. Simon, Bonn; W. 
Bousset, J. Wellhausen, Goettingen; H. Holtzmann, von Dob- 
schuetz, Strassburg; Baumgarten, Kiel; J. Juelicher, W. Herr- 
mann, C. Budde, L. Weiss, F. M. Schiele, and Martin Rade, 
Marburg. 

LiperAL Pastors: Manchot and Rode, of Hamburg; Schen- 
kel, Veeck, Baars, Emde, and others, of Bremen; Gerold, of 
Strassburg; Kirmss, M. Fischer, A. Fischer, Vehse, Websky, 
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Graue, and Lehmpfuhl, of Berlin; Sulze, of Dresden; Scipio, 
of Stettin; Mehlhorn, of Leipzig; Schulze, of Weimar; Hess and 
Mayer, of Kaiserslautern; Traub, of Dortmund; Jatho, of 
Cologne; Foerster and Behrend, of Frankfurt; Rhode, of Carls- 
ruhe; Hoenig and Schwalb, of Heidelberg. 

Also Karl Schrader, Berlin; Carl Andresen, Blankenese; 
Martha Zietz, Hamburg; G. Frenssen (of whose novels 250,- 
ooo copies have been sold). 

The principal liberal organization is Der Protestantenverein. 
It was organized in 1863, and has 19 branch associations through- 
out Germany. Its organ is the Protestantenblatt of Berlin. 

Another important liberal association is the Freunde der Christ- 
lichen Welt (‘‘Friends of the Christian World,’’—the weekly lib- 
eral journal edited by Prof. Martin Rade, of Marburg). This 
society is somewhat more conservative in tone and method than 
the Protestantenverein. 

A third liberal association recently formed is the Verband der 
Freunde Evangelischer Freiheit (Union of Friends of Evangelical 
Freedom). It agitates more especially in the Rhine-lands, and 
has already 15 branches with 3,000 members. 

The Free Religious congregations of Germany number about 
20, of which those of Koenigsberg, Stettin, and Danzig alone re- 
main on a Christian and Theistic basis. 


TOPIC V. HUNGARY. 
General References. 
Article, “Hungary.” Encyclopedia Britannica. Reich, 


Emil. “Hungary.” In “Cambridge Modern History.” 
Vambéry, A., and Louis Heilprin. “The Story of Hungary.” 
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In “Story of the Nations.” Putnam, 1894. Tekelfolussy. 
“The Millennium (One Thousandth Anniversary) of Hungary 
and its People.” Buda-Pest, 1897. (A collection of descrip- 
tive and historical articles.) B. P. L. Felbermann, Louis. 
“Hungary and its People.” 1892. B. P. L. Wyatt, W. T. 
“Hungarian Celebrities.” London, 1871. B. P. L. Fletcher, 
Margaret. “Sketches of Life and Character in Hungary.” 
Illustrated. London, 1892. B. P. L. 


Themes for Papers. 


1. Socinus, Faustus (1539-1604), AND THE UNITARIAN 
MOVEMENT IN POLAND AND HUNGARY. 

2. Francis Davin (f 1579) AND THE PLANTING oF UNITA- 
RIANISM IN TRANSYLVANIA (the easternmost province of Hun- 
gary, and once an independent kingdom. The Unitarian king, 
John Sigismund, was the author of Religious Liberty and Toler- 
ance in Hungary, 1568). 

3. LATER AND MODERN History OF saayeasirs? IN Hun- 
GARY. There are 150 Unitarian congregations in Hungary at 
the present day. 


References. 


Boner, Charles. ‘Transylvania: Its Products and its People.” 
Wlislocki, H. von. ‘Die Szeckler und Ungar in Siebenburgen 
(Transylvanien)” (in German). 1891. B. P. L. * Allen, 
Joseph H. “A Historical Sketch of the Unitarian Movement.” 
(Chapters III., IV., and V. contain a full and admirable account 
of Unitarianism in Poland and Hungary.) “History of the Prot- 
estant Church in Hungary .up to 1850.’”’ With special reference 
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to Transylvania. Boston, 1854. B.P.L. Rees, Dr. Thomas. 
“Historical Introduction to his Translation of the Racovian Cate- 
chism.” London, 1818. Boston reprint. B. P. L. * Dall, 
C.H.S. In Christian Register, September 19, 1868. Fretwell, 
John. “Three Centuries of Unitarianism in Transylvania.” 
12), 1D. ib, 

* Wendte, C. W. ‘‘Faustus Socinus.” A paper before the 
Unitarian Historical Society on the three hundredth anniversary 
of his death. In Christian Register, July 7, 1904. * Wallace. 
‘“‘Anti-Trinitarian Biographies.” Article, ‘‘Socinus.”’ Boros, 
George. ‘‘Present-day Religious Problems in Hungary.” Ad- 
dress at the First or London International Congress. In Vol. 
I. “Liberal Religious Thought,” etc., p. 148. See also articles by 
the same in the Christian Register, September 13, 1900. Jozan, 
Nicholas. ‘‘Unitarianism in Hungary.” Address at the Sec- 
ond or Amsterdam International Congress. In Vol. II. ‘Re- 
ligion and Liberty,” p. 330. *St. John, Charles E. “A 
Visit to the Unitarians of Hungary.”’ In the Christian Register, 
December .14, 21, 28, 1905. The relations between American 
and Hungarian Unitarians began in 1831, when Rev. Henry 
Ware, Secretary of the American Unitarian Association, 
addressed a letter, in Latin, to the Hungarian Bishop and 
Church, extending greetings, which later was responded to. 
Soon after Rev. G. Sumner and others visited the Transylvanian 
Unitarians. Since then the relations have become intimate. 
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TOPIC VI. SWITZERLAND. 


General References. 


MacCracken, W. D. ‘Teutonic Switzerland.” Vol. I. 
“Romanic Switzerland.” Vol. II. New York, 1894. Mac- 
Cracken, W. D. “The Rise of the Swiss Republic.” New 
York, 1901. Baker, F. G. “The Model Republic.” Lon- 
don, 1895. B. P.L. Story, A.P. “Swiss Life in Town and 
Country.” London, 1902. BeiPe i. Daendliker, Carl. 
“A Short History of Switzerland.” Translation. London, 1899. 
Re Ps L: Hug, Lina, and Richard Stead. ‘The Story of 
Switzerland: Story of the Nations.” 1897. The Encyclope: 
dias. 

Themes for Papers. 


I. SWITZERLAND AND THE PROTESTANT REFORMATION. 


Leavers: Ulrich Zwingli at Zurich. Erasmus at Basei. 
John Calvin at Geneva. Wm. Farel. Bernardo Ochino. Theo- 
dore de Beza. Robert Olivétan. Unitarians: Michael Servetus. 
Lelius Socinus. Faustus Socinus. Sebastian Castellio. Note 
also: Rousseau. Lavater. Pestalozzi. Merle d’Aubigné. Ma- 
dame de Staél. 


References. 


“Cambridge Modern History.” Vol. II. ‘The Reformation.’ 
Cristoffel. ‘‘Zwingli, or the Rise of the Reformation in Switzer- 
land.” Translation. Edinburgh, 1858. B. P. L. Simpson, 
S. “Life of Ulrich Zwingli.” New York, 1902. B. P. L. 
Schaff’s ‘‘Religious Encyclopedia,” and Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica. Articles on ‘‘Switzerland,” ‘‘Zwingli,” ‘‘Calvin,” etc. 
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* Allen, Joseph H. “‘Unitarianism since the Reformation.” 
ChapterI. ‘“Ochino.” ChapterII. ‘‘Servetus.” Chapter III. 
“Socinus.” New York, 1894. Allen, Joseph H. ‘‘Christian 
History. Modern Phases.” Chapter III. ‘Calvinism.” Bos- 
ton, American Unitarian Association, 1905. * Cary, George 
L. ‘‘Servetus.” In the Christian Register, November 19 and 
26, 1903. * Wendte, C. W., and E. D. Mead. “‘Servetus 
and Calvin.’ Discussion in Boston Transcript, November 9, 
14, and 21, 1905. “Histoire du Collége de Genéve.’’ Geneve, 
TSOOR MN Daehn Lae Bloesch, Prof. D. ‘‘Evangelisches Leben in 
derreformirten Schweiz.” In Werckshagen’s ‘‘Protestantismus,”’ 
Vol. II. p. 897. B. P. L. Schaff, Philip. “History of the 
Reformation in Switzerland’ is accounted the best work in 


English. 


2. RELIGIOUS LIBERALISM IN MODERN SWITZERLAND. 


GERMAN Swiss LEADERS: Profs. Alexander Schweizer, Alois E. 
Biedermann, David F. Strauss, and Eduard Zeller. Heinrich 
Eang. Karl E. Mayer. Heinrich Hirzel. Zwingl Wirth. 
Albert Bitzius. Friederich and Eduard Langhans. Professor 
Schmiedel. C. W. Kambli. Prof. P. W. Schmidt. Prof. 
P. Wernle. Walter Bion. Alfred Altherr. L. Ragatz. Profs. 
C. Hilty and Karl Furrer. G. Schoenholzer. 

FreNcH Swiss Lraprrs: Alex. Vinet. F. Buisson. P. 
Cougnard.. A. Bouvier. A. Chantre. C. Cougnard. E. Mon- 
tet. H. Balavoine. Pere Hyacinthe. E. Rochat. 

The Schweizerischer Verein fuer Freies Christentum (Swiss 
Association for a Free Christianity), organized in 1871, is the 
centre of Swiss Religious Liberalism. It has at present 16 
local branches with 4,000 members, 
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References. 


*Bouvier, Prof. A. ‘Protestantism in Geneva.’’ In the 
Modern Review, January, 1884. Montet, Edw. “Three 
Centuries after Calvin. Liberal Protestantism in Switzerland.” 
Address at the First or London Congress. In “Liberal Religion 
at the Beginning of the Twentieth Century.” * Altherr, 
Alfred (author of the German Life of Theodore Parker). 
“Liberal Religious Thought and Work in Switzerland.” An 
address before the Unitarian Historical Society, May, 1903. 
* “Ter religiose Freisinn in der Schweiz.” An address at the 
Third or Geneva Congress. In “Actes,” p. 21. | Address in 
Christian Register, May 28,1903. Mayor, Rev. J. *““La Libé- 
ralisme Religieux dans la Suisse Romande.” An address at 
the Third or Geneva Congress. In “Actes,” p. 26. ** Schoen- 
holzer, G. “Die religioese Reformbewegung in der reformirten 
Schweiz.” 84 pp. Ziirich, 1896. (The best account of Swiss 
Liberalism.) * Wendte, C.W. “Liberal Religion in Switzer- 
land.” Article in Christian Register, September 4, 1902. 
*Pfleiderer, Otto. “The Development of Theology in Germany.” 
New York, 1890. (The author treats of the religious philosophy 
of Schweizer, Biedermann, and other Swiss theologians.) 


TOPIC VII. INDIA. 
General References. 


Hunter, Sir W. W. “A Brief History of the Indian People.” 
23d edition. Wheeler, J. T. “A Short History of India.” 
Frazer, R. W. “British India: Story of the Nations.” New 
York, 1897. Bose, P.N. ‘A History of Hindu Civilization 
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during British Rule.” 2 vols. 1894. B. P. L. Williams, 
Monier. ‘‘ModernIndia.” 1879. Tiffany, Francis. ‘This 
Goodly Frame.” India (and Japan). Higginbotham, J. J. 
“Men whom India has Known.” Biographical dictionary. 
Madras, 1874. B. P. L. Pool, Y. J. ‘‘Woman’s Influence 
in the, Hast. 18925 8B bal Mueller, Max. “India and 
What It may Teach Us.” New York, 1883. Arnold, Edwin. 
“India Revisited.” Martineau, Harriet. ‘‘British Rule in 
India.” 1857. 


Themes for Papers. 


1. THE RELIGIOUS HisTORY OF INDIA. 


References. 


Garbe, Richard. ‘‘The Philosophy of Ancient India.” 
Chicago, 1897. B. P. L. Mueller, Max. ‘‘The Six Systems 
of Indian Philosophy.” B. P. L. Barth, A. ‘The Religions 
of Indian) wed) editions "180r4 3B. Pe Le: * “Religious Sys- 
tems of the World.” South Place Institute Lectures. ‘‘Hindu- 
ism” and “Buddhism.” London. 2dedition. Clarke, James 
Freeman. “Ten Great Religions. Brahminism and Buddh- 
ism.” Johnson, Samuel. ‘Oriental Religions: India.” Bos- 
ton, 1872. Williams, Monier. ‘Indian Wisdom.” Edition 
1893. B. P.L. ‘“Brahmanism and Hinduism.” 4th edition. 
London, 1891. Oldenberg’s ‘“‘Buddha.”’ Translation. (The 
best exposition of Buddha’s life and teachings.) Carpenter, 
J. Estlin. “The Place of Christianity among the Religions of 
the World” (Buddhism). Address at Second or Amsterdam 
Congress. In ‘Religion and Liberty,” p. 71. 
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2. THE Branmo Somayj (Association oF Hinpu THEIsTs). 
Its History, PRINCIPLES, AND AIMS. 


The Brahmo Somaj was organized in 1831 by Ram Mohun 
Roy. It is now divided into the Brahmo Somaj, Prarthana 
Somaj, and Arya Somaj. ‘These associations are represented on 
the Brahmo Somaj Committee, formed in 1896. The Brahmo 
Somaj believes in the universality of religion; the existence and 
personality of God; the immortality and progress of the human 
soul; the duty and efficacy of divine worship; the continual 
self-revelation of God through nature, the spirit of man, and the 
collective experiences of humanity; the fraternity of all manifested 
life. It respects and uses the Scriptures of the world, not as 
infallible or supernatural, but as essential and helpful. It honors 
all true prophets and teachers of humanity. It believes in the 
free reason of man, in “pure religion and perfect liberty.” 

Its four great founders and leaders have been Rajah Ram 
Mohun Roy, 1774-1833; Maharshi Devendra Nath Tagore, 
1818-1905; Keshub Chunder Sen, 1838-1884; Protap Chunder 
Mozoomdar, —1905. 

Dr. Channing’s, and particularly Theodore Parker’s and 
Ralph Waldo Emerson’s writings have exerted a great influence 
on contemporary theistic thought in India. 


Lrvinc LEADERS OF THE THEISTS OF INDIA: Pandit Sivenath 
Sastri, Prof. B. Nath Sen, Vithal R. Shinde, A. M. Bose, 
Bipin Chandra Pal, Dr. P. K. Roy, Satyendra Nath Tagore, 
Khiteendra Nath Tagore, H. Chunder Sircar, Promotho Loll 
Sen, B. C. Ghosh, N. Nath Chatterjee, N. C. Dutt, and B. B. 
Nagarkar. 
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References. 


Ram Mohun Roy. “The Precepts of Jesus the Guide to 
Peace and Happiness.’”’ New York, 1825. B. P. L. * Ra- 
nade, M.G. “Life and Teachings of Ram Mohun Roy.” 
Bombay, 1896. Mueller, Prof. Max. ‘“‘Ram Mohun Roy 
and Keshub Chunder Sen.” In “Biographical Essays.” New 
Yorks. ocuibner, s1oo400 Berkel. Carpenter, Mary. “Last 
Days of Ram Mohun Roy in England.” 1866. B.P.L. “Six 
Months in India.” 2 vols. 1868. B.P.L. Ram Mohun 
Roy’s English works. Bombay. Sen, Keshub Chunder. 
Addresses: “England’s Duty to India,” ‘Jesus Christ in 
India,” ‘Europe and India,” ‘‘The Brahmo Somaj.” B. P. L. 
Naidu, C. G. “A Short History of the Brahmo Somaj.” 
Madras, 1895. Shinde, V. R. - “Liberal Religion in India.” 
Address at Second or Amsterdam Congress. ‘In Religion and 
Liberty,” p. 1709. * Mozoomdar, P. C. ‘‘Heart-beats,” with 
a biographical sketch by Rev. Samuel J. Barrows. Boston, 
1894. *“ The Oriental Christ.” Boston, 1893. *“Ram 
Mohun Roy and Keshub Chunder Sen.” In Report Free 
Religious Association, tg00. ‘‘The Faith and Progress of the 
Brahmo Somaj.” Calcutta, 1882. B.P.L. *“‘Maharshi 
Devendra Nath Tagore,” a tribute in Christian Register, August 
18, 1904. Causes for his Withdrawal from the World, in 
Christian Register, September 25, 1902. *Death of Mozoom- 
dar (May 27, 1905), account in Christian Register, 1905. 
“Theistic Annual for 1873” (forty-third anniversary). Cal- 
GUttA eS wlowele, Bose, Ram Chandra. ‘‘Brahmoism, or 
History of Reformed Hinduism.” (An arraignment of the 
Brahmo Somaj, or Theistic Movement, from an orthodox 
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Christian standpoint.) Leonard, G. S. ‘A History of the 
Brahmo Somaj.”’ Calcutta, 1879. B. P. L. Williams, Mo- 
nier. ‘‘Brahmanism and Hinduism.” 4th edition, revised and 
enlarged. 1891. (Chapters XIX. and XX. contain the most 
available account of the Brahmo Somaj movement.) *Col- 
lett, S. D., Miss, author of Brahmo year books. ‘‘ Outlines and 
Episodes of Brahmo History.” In Modern Review, January, 
1884. (A full and admirable account.) Sen, Prof. B. Nath. 
“The Problem of Religion in Modern India.’”’ Address at the 
*Third or Geneva Congress. In “‘Actes,” p. 102. * Brahmo 
Somaj Committee’s Report, 1896-1905. *Sastri, S. N. Pres- 
idential Address at Benares Theistic Conference. In London 
Inquirer, February 17, 1906, and succeeding numbers, also in 
part in Christian Register, March 15 and 22, 1906. * Theistic 
Postal Mission. Various pamphlets by Keshub Chunder Sen, 
Mozoomdar, Shinde, and others. Besant’s (Mrs. Annie) 
Theosophic writings. Olcott, C. ‘Esoteric Buddhism.” 


3. UNITARIAN MIssIONs IN INDIA. 


In 1821 the Calcutta Unitarian Committee was formed by two 
or three Englishmen and Ram Mohun Roy. See Rev. W. 
Adams’s ‘‘The Principles and Objects of the Calcutta Unitarian 
Association.” Calcutta, 1827. B. P. L. 

In 1875 the American Unitarian Association’s Mission in Cal- 
cutta (founded 1855) employed twenty-seven salaried teachers. 
Its features were preaching, lecturing, temperance work, corre- 
spondence, tract distribution. In twenty years it printed one 
hundred different pamphlets. It was suspended in July, 1886, 
on the death of Dr. Dall, its founder. 
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References. 


*Dall, C. H.A., Rev. ‘Eleventh Report of the India Uni- 
tarian Mission in Calcutta.’ In Christian Register, March 6, 
1869. * Memorial of C. H. A. Dall. ‘‘The Brahmo Somaj of 
India.” Calcutta, 1874. B.P. L. * Williams, Rev. Fletcher. 
“British Unitarian Missionary Work and Experiences in India.” 
In the Christian Life, November 2, 1901. Sunderland, Rev. 
J. T. “Liberal Religion in India.” Report of a missionary 
tour. British and Foreign Unitarian Association, London, 
1896. Rev. Mr. Sunderland, now pastor of the Unitarian 
Society at Hartford, Conn., has a large knowledge on this 
subject, and the Alliances securing his services as a lecturer 
will be fortunate. * Khasi Hills, Assam, Unitarian Union, 
founded 1887, by Akbar Masih, Kissor Singh, and others. See 
Christian Register, Jane 14, 1906. 


TOPIC Vili JAPAN. 


General References. 


Griffis, W.E. ‘‘The Mikado’s Empire.” Harper. Murray, 
David. “Japan: The Story of the Nations.” New York. 
Hearn, Lafcadio. ‘The Soul of Japan,” and other books. 
Bacon, Alice M. “Japanese Girls and Women.” Articles in 
the Encyclopedias. 


Themes for Papers. 


1. THE RELIGIOUS HISTORY OF JAPAN. 


References. 


Griffis, W. E. ‘The Religions of Japan.” * Ritter’s “His- 
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tory of Protestant Missions in Japan.’’ Methodist Publishing 
House, Tokio, 1808. * <The Religions of Japan.” Lecture in 
“The Religious Systems of the World,” South Place Institute, 
ad edition, pp. 76-111. 


2. THE UNITARIAN MOVEMENT IN JAPAN. Its method is “‘the 
sympathy of religions.” Its earliest missionaries were Revs. 
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Mitel Il TO BE A LIBERAL? 


“The liberal deviseth liberal things; and by liberal things shall he 
stand.”— ISA. xxxii. 8. 


MATTHEW ARNOLD somewhere suggests that in the in- 
terests of clear and honest thinking we cease to employ 
all words which have been spoiled by long-continued theo- 
logical misconception and misuse. Among these “spoiled” 
words, to many of us, is the term “liberal.” 

The prevailing idea of what it stands for is so sadly con- 
fused and misleading that at times one is tempted to aban- 
don it altogether; and, in characterizing the new, progres- 
sive movement in religion, to employ some other term free 
from the intellectual bewilderment and abuses of the past, 
and less likely to be misunderstood by the present genera- 
tion. And yet the word itself is such a noble one, and so 
closely interwoven with modern thought and usage, that it 
seems worth while to redeem it and restore it again to its 
rightful office,— to designate that prevailing element in the 
religious life of our day which distinguishes it from the rigid, 
unprogressive, and traditional systems of the past. 

Let us see if we cannot come to this right understanding 
of it, and vindicate its continued employment in the service 
of a rational and spiritual Christianity. And, first, let us 
learn what liberalism is wo¢, thus freeing our minds from 
any mistaken notions concerning it. We shall arrive at this 
desirable result in the quickest way, perhaps, by the use of 
a concrete illustration common to the religious life of the 
New West. 

When one of our Unitarian missionaries enters a town 
for the purpose of founding therein a congregation of free 
thinking but religiously inclined persons, he usually sends 
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out an invitation to all in the community who are “‘liberals ” 
or liberally disposed to attend his services. You are aware 
what a motley collection of people usually respond to that 
appeal. Among them are believers of every school of relig- 
ious opinion, as well as unbelievers in any religion what- 
ever,— old and new style Unitarians and Universalists, the 
mildly or liberal orthodox, representatives of the Spiritualist 
faith, Christian Scientists, Theosophists, Hicksite Quakers, 
and Swedenborgians, and many forms of individual eccen- 
tricity, which reminds one of the poet Coleridge’s dictum. 
After a particularly oracular utterance he was asked, “ Of 
what church may that be the doctrine?” “That,” said 
Coleridge, ‘“‘is the doctrine of the Holy Catholic Apostolic . 
and Infallible Church, of which I am at present the only 
member.” ‘To these must be added free thinkers of every 
possible shade of opinion and of -no opinion; agnostics 
who do not know, indifferentists who do not care to know, 
sceptics who claim we cannot know; -atheists who deny the 
validity of all religious ideas; secularists who wage a fierce 
polemic against all churches, ministers, and beliefs, and 
hold that enlightened people (like themselves) have gotten 
over such pitiful superstition; materialists who are positive 
that they alone possess the true philosophy of life. 

To add to the difficulty of our missionary’s task, there is 
the greatest difference also in the intellectual capacity, the 
culture and moral outlook of his hearers. There are among 
them men and women of the highest intelligence, the broad- 
est views, the most inclusive sympathies, and others of the 
densest ignorance, the narrowest prejudices, the crudest 
opinions, the most bigoted and scornful temper: And, as 
one who has had large experience tells us, ‘‘ what is worst 
of all, the combative, narrow-minded men, whose whole am- 
bition is iconoclasm, and who are liberal in nothing save in 
the quantity of vituperation which they hurl at churches, 
preachers, and religion, are commonly the loudest in their 
claim of being liberals; while the real liberals, of genuine 
intelligence and breadth of view, and charity towards others, 
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whose aim is constructive rather than destructive, and who 
are working thoughtfully to build up a better religion in- 
stead of tearing down what religion there is in the world,— 
these are likely to be comparatively quiet and retiring. 
Thus often the loud-voiced iconoclasts and destructionists 
are the class of men that get to be known in our commu- 
nities as liberals. And, unfortunately, when liberalism is 
spoken of, men think first of these as its representatives. 
In this way the cause of real liberality in religion is put in 
a false light, and seriously hurt.” 

Such are the varied, incongruous elements which flock to 
hear our missionary, and which he is to attempt to fuse and 
organize into a “liberal” church. For widely as they differ 
from each other, fiercely as they often antagonize each 
other’s beliefs, they all alike claim to be “liberal.” 

Like a true apostle and fisher of men, our missionary casts 
his drag-net out into the deep, and is often surprised at the 
miraculous draught which is the result of hislabor. Therein 
are big and little fish of every school and kind; and nota 
few crabs, devil-fish, and other freaks are entangled in the 
net, which he could well afford to dispense with altogether. 

Now, if the minister is a large pattern of a man; if with 
strong personal convictions and a clearly defined aim in 
his ministry he also cherishes a broad, inclusive spirit, has 
_a lively sense of humor, and a great store of patience, un- 
selfishness, and persistent purpose,— in a word, if he is a 
natural leader and organizer of men, he will not be over- 
come by such obstacles. He will see beneath all these di- 
versities of opinion some common ground of agreement and 
action. He will be able to speak the reconciling word that 
inspires his fellow-workers to mutual good-will and united 
service for truth, justice, and humanity. Thus he will 
strengthen the spiritual instincts of their nature, and lead 
them to the larger trusts and hopes of the religious life,— 
God and Immortality. 


It would seem, then, that a proper understanding, a right 
definition of this oft-quoted, much-abused term, “liberal,” is 
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greatly to be desired in the interests of clear thinking and 
spiritual faith. 

What is it to be a liberal in religion? 

1. Certainly, a man is not liberal simply because he holds 
advanced or radical opinions. Whether he is liberal or not 
will depend upon the spirit in which he holds them. If that 
spirit is narrow, unsympathetic with others’ thought, scorn- 
ful, intolerant, and irreverent,— such a man is not a liberal. 
He is a bigot, no matter how freely he has discarded the 
traditional creeds or how vehemently he denounces the au- 
thority of pope, council, church, or priesthood. 

On the other hand, a man who still clings to these, who 
accepts the old dogmas and cherishes the traditional forms 
of piety, if he displays a broad and kindly temper towards 
those who differ from him in opinion, if he is ready to be- 
lieve in others’ sincerity, and is charitable towards their 
views, if, in a word, he is ‘‘reverent towards others’ rever- 
ence,” that man is a liberal, no matter how orthodox his 
creed may be. 

Herein lies the justification of the current term, “liberal 
orthodox.” Strictly speaking, according to the correct use 
of language, to call a person liberal orthodox is as irrational 
as it would be to speak of him as free bound or rightly 
wrong. For orthodoxy implies a correct belief, it stands for 
infallible authority in matters of faith,—the authority of 
church, creed, or scripture. It gives no countenance to any 
laxity of views, any individual independence of judgment. 
It permits no tolerance to dissent, no liberality towards her- 
etics. But men’s hearts are usually larger than their minds. 
They are not always logical in their conduct, whatever they 
may be in their theological opinion. Happily for themselves 
and the race, many who claim to be orthodox in their theol- 
ogy are truly, however inconsistently, liberal in their sympa- 
thies. Phillips Brooks, Heber Newton, and Lyman Abbott 
may occupy orthodox pulpits, but they are more truly to be 
reckoned broad-minded and liberal men than are many of 
our so-called free thinkers.’ For it is not the holding of this 
or that set of opinions, however advanced, but the spirit in 
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which they are held, which marks the true liberal. It is a 
great misfortune for the cause of free thought in religion 
that this is not more generally recognized by the advocates 
of a rational faith. The mistaken notion widely prevails 
among them that a man is liberal simply because he is 
opposed to orthodox forms of belief. The man who: vehe- 
mently denounces the inherited traditional creeds and insti- 
tutions of Christendom, and ridicules and heaps scorn upon 
those that uphold them, usually justifies his course on the 
ground that he is a liberal. 

And yet, if my contention be true, he is simply a narrow, 
prejudiced, intolerant fanatic, only—a fanatic for free in- 
stead of conventional religion. Both types are equally 
unlovely and harmful to the cause of true religion. For my 
part, I think the radical bigot is more hateful than the or- 
thodox, because the logic of his principles ought to teach 
him to the contrary, and lead him to employ more sympa- 
thetic and gentle methods in religion. Orthodoxy, if con- 
sistently carried out, naturally leads to intolerance and 
persecution. But heterodoxy should prompt to the largest 
forbearance, charity, and kindliness. The worst displays of 
illiberality to-day are to be found in the free thinkers’ con- 
ventions and the columns of certain of their newspapers, 
while the Christian Union, or Outlook as it is now called, is 
a weekly illustration that men may profess orthodox views 
and yet display the most broad and reconciling temper. 

2. But now it should be added that, if zeal for advanced 
views in religion doesn’t necessarily constitute a liberal, 
neither does indifference to all religious views. Here we 
touch upon another mistaken notion current among free 
thinking people. Such will often tell you that a man’s 
creed is of no importance. It is his conduct by which he 
must be judged. Indeed, it is almost a cant form of speech 
among Unitarians to say, “It doesn’t matter what a man 
believes, so that his life is right.” But this is a mere soph- 
ism by which we deceive ourselves. It will not do thus to 
underrate the importance of intellectual opinions in religion. 
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What a man believes really has a great influence on his 
character and conduct. If you were about to employ a 
physician, you would not say that it didn’t matter what 
school of medicine he belonged to, what theories of disease 
he held, or what he believed the therapeutic effect of his 
remedies to be. If you were seeking a farmer to take 
charge of your ranch or orchard, you would not think that 
his opinions about soils and crops and methods of cultiva- 
tion would make no difference in his conduct of your affairs. 

Why, then, should you suppose that a man’s religious 
opinions will have no influence on his moral life? 

I grant that it may not always be easy to trace this influ- 
ence in the case of individuals. For, as I have already said, 
individual believers may hold their opinions very loosely, 
and be a great deal broader than their avowed creeds. But 
even these, if we examine closely into the sources of their 
conduct, will be found to have certain interior convictions 
or principles of action which color and shape their lives, 
and which are their true creed, whatever they may profess 
to believe. 

On the larger plane of social and national life, however, 
it will be easy to show that true intellectual beliefs are of 
vast importance to mankind. The creed of a people largely 
determines the character of that people. The creed of the 
Hindu that this material universe is an illusion, and that life 
is a vain and undesirable thing, is largely responsible for 
the nerveless, hopeless, apathetic character of their civiliza- 
tion. It is this, chiefly, which enables a mere handful of 
Europeans, with a more optimistic, robust, and inspiring re- 
ligious belief, to hold in subjection three hundred and fifty 
millions of Asiatics. 

Once more, the Inquisitor in Spain believed, in common 
with his age, that God hated and punished everlastingly all 
heretics. This belief profoundly affected the acts of a Tor- 
quemada and his priestly colleagues. They thought they 
did right in torturing and destroying thousands of their 
fellow-men. Will any one claim, in the lurid light of such 
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testimony, that it makes no difference what a man believes ? 
How can his life be right if the interior convictions and 
principles of action which guide that life are not right? 
Our life, in a true sense, is only the expression of our 
beliefs. 

Take another illustration: A few summers since, in Switz- 
erland, I observed, as others have observed, the great in- 
fluence the creed of a people has upon the life of that peo- 
ple. As I passed from the Protestant to the Catholic 
cantons, I found a vast difference between them. It was 
not a difference in race or of antecedents or of social con- 
ditions or of government. They are the same people, to all 
appearances. The climate, scenery, material environment, 
industries, and pursuits are essentially alike. It is their 
mental attitude towards nature and life which is so wholly 
unlike, and alters their entire demeanor and outlook, so that 
they do not seem like the same people. 

Without entering into details, I may say that this dif- 
ference is seen in all the relations of their domestic, indus- 
trial, social, and political life. Their very dress, manners, 
conversation, and the general aspect of their farms, villages, 
and towns, display it. It is a difference grounded in diver- 
sity of creeds, conceptions of the universe, and of moral 
and religious duty. Thus Roman Catholic religion pro- 
duces one type of character and civilization, and Protestant- 
ism another type. The difference between an Englishman 
and a Frenchman, a German and an Italian, a citizen of 
Belfast and one of Tipperary, is not so much one of race or 
environment: it is one of religion. 

The opinions we hold on these great questions are, there- 
fore, of profound consequence to our personal and social 
life. 

The Scripture says truly, “As a man thinketh in his 
heart, so is he.” 

I conclude, then, that to be liberal is not to hold this or 
that set of opinions. It is not to antagonize other people’s 
opinions. It is not, finally, to have no opinion at all. Lib- 
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eralism is a temper, an attitude of the mind,— a disposition 
of the heart towards truth. Liberalism is the supremacy 
of the spirit over the letter in religion. It is the mind ina 
state of growth, and is thus distinguished from orthodoxy, 
which is the type of a mind that has stopped growing, 
which accepts finalities in religion, and claims that its opin- 
ions are infallible. 

Liberalism recognizes that all opinions are more or less 
fluctuating ; but it clings all the more firmly to the interior 
principles, the great central convictions which determine the 
character of individuals and people. 

What are these principles? One of them is that we 
may trust the veracity of the human reason, that a divine 
thought rules the universe, and our human thought is its 
faithful reflection. Our reason does not, indeed, teach us 
everything; but, so far as it does, it is trustworthy, and it 
goes far enough to give us a true interpretation of nature 
and a right philosophy for the ordering of our lives. 

Liberalism furthermore affirms that all thought is free, 
that to attempt to cram it into dogmatic formulas, and thus 
arrest its growth, is a crime against nature and an impiety 
against God. The true liberal recognizes that there should 
be progress in religion as in all else. He keeps his mind 
open to every influence that will increase his knowledge, 
enlarge his mind, and improve his character. He seeks to 
grow as the plant grows, as the tree adds layer to layer, as 
the whole creation develops the ever-increasing purposes of 
its Maker. In a word, the liberal thinker is an evolutionist 
in his philosophy. He believes with the poet,— 


“Through the ages one increasing purpose runs, 
And the thoughts of men are widened with the process of the suns.” 


The true liberal maintains, moreover, that, while belief 
profoundly affects conduct, yet conduct in turn is the true 
test of belief ; that man’s deeds reveal and justify or con- 
demn their creeds. He holds that thought is good, but life 
is better, and that he is most likely to lead a noble life who 
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has the clearest vision of truth and is most faithful to his 
ideals. 

Once more, liberalism believes in sincerity in matters of 
faith. It fearlessly utters its honest convictions. It abhors 
cowardice, it deprecates mental reserve, it despises hypoc- 
risy. It speaks the truth fearlessly, but it speaks it in love. 
For love is the universal solvent which melts even the rigid- 
ity of dogma and tradition. No mind can be truly free 
which entertains a hateful, scornful spirit against another 
mind. ‘The true liberal not only tolerates, but loves his fel- 
low-man. He is charitable to their intellectual errors and 
sympathetic with their endeavors after truth. He rever- 
ences their reverences. He knows how gradual is the 
change from one set of opinions to another. Therefore, he 
is not impatient with error, if it be error held in the spirit 
of truth. The only unpardonable sin in his eyes is un- 
charity,— a loveless heart, an intolerant mind. 

This is our answer to the question, ‘‘What is it to be a 
liberal?” These are the liberal things which the liberal 
devises, and by which he shall stand. This is the true in- 
terior spirit of Christianity. ‘The hour is come when the 
true worshippers shall worship the Father in spirit and in 
truth.” ‘The spirit of truth shall lead you into all truth.” 
It is the teaching of Paul. ‘Where the spirit of the Lord 
is, there is liberty.” ‘“‘ Serve the Lord in newness of spirit, 
and not in oldness of the letter.” Finally, it is the pre- 
vailing temper and purpose of our Unitarian Church, which, 
in the language of the hymn we sing together so often, 
declares : — 


“The seekers of the light are one,”— 
One in the freedom of the truth, 
One in the joy of paths untrod, 
One in the soul’s perennial youth, 
One in the larger thought of God,— 


The freer step, the fuller breath, 

The wide horizon’s grander view, 

The sense of life that knows no death,— 
The life that maketh all things new. 
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INTRODUCTION, 


The preface by Mr. Savage gives the reasons, clearly and concisely, why a book 
like this is needed. It answers a great demand, and it will supply a serious deficiency, 
Having had the privilege of reading the contents very thoroughly, I gladly record my 
satisfaction in the character of the work, my hope of its wide acceptance and use, my 
appreciation of the author’s motives in preparing it. The questions and answers allow 
of supplementing, of individual handling, of personal direction. It is not a hard-and- 
fast production. There is a large liberty of detail, explanation, and unfolding. The 
doctrinal positions are in accord with rational religion and liberal Christianity, the criti- 
cal judgments are based on modern scholarship, and the great aim throughout is to assist 
an inquirer or pupil to a positive, permanent faith. If any one finds comments and 
criticisms which at first sight seem needless, let it be remembered that a Unitarian cat- 
echism must give reasons, point out errors, and trace causes: it cannot simply dogma- 
tize. Iam sure that in the true use of this book great gains will come to our Sunday- 
schools, to searchers after truth, to our cause. 

Epwarp A, Horton, 


AUTHOR’S PREFACE, 


This little Catechism has grown out of the needs of my own work. Fathers and 
mothers have said to me, ‘‘ Our children are constantly asking us questions that we can- 
not answer.’’ Perfectly natural! ‘Their reading and study have not been suchas to 
make them familiar with the results of critical scholarship. The great modern revolu- 
tion of thought is bewildering. This is an attempt to make the path of ascertained truth 
a little plainer. 

This is the call for help in the home. Besides this, a similar call has come from 
the Sunday-school. Multitudes of teachers have little time to ransack libraries and 
study large works. This is an attempt, then, to help them, by putting in their hands, in 
ae compass, the principal things believed by Unitarians concerning the greatest 
subject. 
picx.2Un The list of reference books that follows the questions and answers will enable 
those who wish to do so to go more deeply into the topics suggested. 

— Itis believed that this Catechism will be found adapted to any grade of scholars 
above the infant class, provided the teacher has some skill in the matter of interpretation. 


GEO.|H. ELLIS, Publisher, 14x Franklin St,, Boston, Mass. 
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THe AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION 
WwAs FOUNDED IN 1825 WITH THE 
FOLLOWING EXPRESSED PURPOSE 


“The object of the American Unitarian 
Association shall be to diffuse the know- 
ledge and promote the interests of pure 
Christianity ; and all Unitarian Christians 
shall be invited to unite and co-operate 
with it fer that purpose.” 


(The General Conference of Unitarian 
and Other Christian Churches, passed 
the following vote at Saratoga, N. Y., 
in 1894.) 


“These Churches accept the religion of 
Jesus holding, in accordance with his 
teaching, that practical religion is summed 
up in love to God and love to man.” 


“The Conference recognizes the fact 
that its constituency is Congregational in 
tradition and polity. Therefore, it declares 
that nothing in this Constitution is to be 
construed as an authoritavive test; and we 
cordially invite to our working fellowship 
any who, while differing from us in belief, 
are in general sympathy with our spirit 
and our practical aims.” 


WHAT IS IT TO BE A LIBERAL IN 
RELIGION? . 


MarrHew ArNoLp somewhere suggests that in the 
interests of clear and honest thinking we cease to em- 
ploy all words which have been spoiled by long-con- 
tinued theological misconception and misuse. Among 
these ‘“‘spoiled” words, to many of us, is the term 
“liberal.”’ 

The prevailing idea of what it stands for is so sadly 
confused and misleading that at times one is tempted 
to abandon it altogether; and, in characterizing the 
new, progressive movement in religion, to employ 
some other term free from the intellectual bewilder- 
ment and abuses of the past, and less likely to be mis- 
understood by the present generation. Yet the word 
itself is such a noble one, and so closely interwoven 
with modern thought and usage, that it seems worth 
while to redeemeit and restore it again to its rightful 
office,—to designate that prevailing element in the re- 
ligious life of our day which distinguishes it from the 
rigid, unprogressive, and traditional systems of the 
past. 

Let us see if we cannot come to this right under- 
‘standing of it, and vindicate’ its continued employ- 
ment in the service of a rational and spiritual Chris- 
tianity. And, first, let us learn what liberalism is not, 
thus freeing our minds from any mistaken notions 
concerning it. We shall arrive at this desirable result 
in the quickest way, perhaps, by the use of a concrete 
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illustration suggested by the religious life of the New 
West. 

When one of our missionaries enters a town for the 
purpose of founding therein a congregation of free 
thinking but religiously inclined persons, he usually 
sends out an invitation to all in the community who 
are “liberals” or liberally disposed to attend his ser- 
vices. A motley co lection of people usually responds 
to that appeal. Among them are believers of every 
school of religious opinion, as well as unbelievers in 
any religion whatever,—old and new style Unitarians 
and Universalists, the mildly or liberal orthodox, rep- 
resentatives of the Spiritualist faith, Christian Scien- 
tists, Theosophists, Progressive Friends, and Sweden- 
borgians, and many forms of individual eccentricity 
which remind one of the poet Coleridge’s dictum. 
After a particularly oracular utterance he was asked, 
“Of what church may that be thedoctrine?” ‘That,’ 
said Coleridge, ‘‘is the doctrine of the Holy Catholic 
Apostolic and Infallible Church, of which I am at 
present the only member.” To these must be added 
free thinkers of every possible shade of opinion and of 
no opinion; agnostics who do not knew, indifferentists 
who do not care to know, sceptics who claim we can- 
not know; atheists who deny the validity of all relig- 
ious ideas; secularists who wage a fierce polemic 
against all churches, ministers, and beliefs, and hold 
that enlightened people (like themselves) have gotten 
over such pitiful superstition; materialists who are 
positive that they alone possess the true philosophy of 
life. 

To add to the difficulty of our missionary’s task 
there is the greatest difference also in the intellectual 
capacity, the culture and moral outlook of his hearers. 
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There are among them men and women of the highest 
intelligence, the broadest views, the’ mosié inclusive 
sympathies, and others of the densest ignorance, the 
narrowest prejudices, the crudest opinions, the most 
bigoted and scornful temper. And, as one who has 
had large experience tells us, “what is worst of all, the 
combative, narrow-minded men, whose whole ambi- 
tion is iconoclasm, and who are liberal in nothing save 
in the quantity of vituperation which they hurl ‘at 
churches, preachers, and religion, are commonly the 
loudest in their claim of being liberals; while the real 
liberals, of genuine intelligence and breadth of view,’ 
and charity towards others, whose aim is constructive 
rather than destructive, and who are working thought- 
fully to build up a better religion instead of tearing 
down what religion there is in the world,-—these are 
likely to be comparatively quiet and retiring. Thus 
often the loud-voiced iconoclasts and destructionists 
are the class of men that get to be known in our 
communities as liberals. And, unfortunately, when 
liberalism is spoken of, men think first of these as its 
representatives. In this way the cause of real liber- 
ality in religion is put in a false light, and seriously 
hurt,” ? 

Such are the varied, incongruous elements which 
flock to hear our missionary, and which he is to at- 
tempt to fuse and organize into a “liberal” church. 
For widely as they differ from each other, fiercely as 
they often antagonize each other’s beliefs, they all 
alike claim to be “liberal.” 

Like a true apostle and fisher of men, our missionary 
casts his drag-net cut into the deep, and is often sur- 
prised at the miraculous draught which is the result of 
his labor. Therein are big and little fish of every 


school and kind; and not a few crabs, devil-fish, and 
other freaks aré entangled in the net, which he could 
well afford to dispense with altogether. 

Now,,if the minister is a large pattern of a man; Gf 
with strong personal convictions and a clearly semeed 
aim in his ministry he also cherishes a broad, inclu- 
sive spirit, has a lively sense of humor, and great 
store of patience, unselfishness, and persistent pur- 
pose,—in a word, if he is a natural leader and organizer 
of men, he will not be overcome by such obstacles. 
He will see beneath all these diversities of opinion 
‘some common ground of agreement and action. He 
will be able to speak the reconciling word that inspires 
his fellow-workers, for the most part, to mutual good- 
will and united service for truth, justice, andhumanity. 
Thus he will strengthen the spiritual instincts of their 
nature, and lead them to the larger trusts and hopes of 
the religious life——God and Immortality. 

It would seem, then, that a proper understanding, 
a right definition, of this oft-quoted, much-abused 
term “liberal,” is greatly to be desired in the interests 
of clear thinking and spiritual faith. 

What is it to be a liberal in religion? 

1. Certainly a man is not liberal simply because he 
holds advanced or radical opinions. Whether he is 
liberal or not will depend on the spirit in which he 
holds them. If that spirit is narrow, unsympathetic 
with others’ thought, scornful, intolerant, and irrev- 
erent,—such a man is not a liberal. He is a bigot, no 
matter how freely he has discarded the traditional 
creeds or how vehemently he denounces the authority 
of pope, council, church, or priesthood. 

On the other hand, a man who still clings to these, 
who accepts the old dogmas and cherishes the tradi- 
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tional forms of piety, if he displays a broad and kindly 
temper towards those who differ from him in opinion, if 
he is ready to believe in others’ sincerity, and is 
charitable towards their views, if, in a word, he is 
“reverent towards. others’ reverence,” that man is a 
liberal, no matter how orthodox his creed may be. 
Herein lies the justification of the current term, 
“liberal orthodox.” Strictly speaking, according to 
the correct use of language, to call a person liberal 
orthodox is as irrational as it would be to speak of him 
as free bound or rightly wrong. For orthodoxy im- 
plies a correct belief, it stands for infallible authority 
in matters of faith,—the authority of church, creed, 
or scripture. It gives no countenance to any laxity 
of views, any individual independence of judgment. 
It permits no tolerance to dissent, no liberality 
towards heretics. But men’s hearts are usually 
larger than their minds. They are not always logical 
in their conduct, whatever they may be in their theo- 
logical opinion. Happi'y for themselves and the race, 
many who claim to be orthodox in their theology are 
truly, however inconsistently, liberal in their sympa- 
thies. They may occupy orthodox pulpits, but they 
are more truly to be reckoned broad-minded and 
liberal men than are many so-called free thinkers, 
For it is not the holding of this or that set of opinions, 
however advanced, but the spirit in which they are 
held, which marks the true liberal. It is a great mis- 
fortune for the cause of free thought in religion that 
this is not more generally recognized by the advocates 
of a rational faith. The mistaken notion widely pre- 
vails among them that a man is liberal simply because 
he is opposed to orthodox forms of belief. The man 
who vehemently denounces the inherited traditional 
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creeds and institutions of Christendom, and ridicules 
and heaps scorn upon those that uphold them, usually 
justifies his course on the ground that he is liberal. 
And yet, if my contention be true, he is simply a 
narrow, prejudiced, intolerant fanatic, only—a fanatic 
for free instead of conventional religion. Both types 
are equally unlovely and harmful to the cause of true 
religion. But the radical bigot is more hateful than 
the orthodox, because the logic of his principles ought 
to teach him to the contrary, and lead him to employ 
more sympathetic .and gentle methods in religion. 
Orthodoxy, if consistently carried out, naturally leads 
to intolerance and persecution. But heterndoxy 
should prompt to the largest forbearance, charity, and 
kindliness. The worst displays of illiberality to-day 
are to be found in the free thinkers’ conventions and 
the columns of certain of their newspapers, while not 
a few professedly orthodox journals are weekly illus- 
trations that men may profess the traditional views 
and yet display the most broad and reconciling temper. 
2. But now it should be added that, if zeal for ad- 
vanced views in religion doesn’t necessarily constitute 
a liberal, neither does indifference to all religious views. 
Here we touch upon another mistaken notion current 
among free thinking people. Such will often tell you 
that a man’s creed is of no importance. It is his con- 
duct by which he must be judged. Indeed, it is al- . 
most a cant form of speech for such to say, ‘It 
doesn’t matter what a man believes, so that his 
life is right.’’ But this is a mere sophism by which we 
deceive ourselves. It will not do thus to underrate the 
importance of intellectual opinions in religion. What 
a man believes really has a great influence on his char- 
acter and conduct. If you were about to employ a 
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physician, you would not say that it didn’t matter 
what school of medicine he belonged to, what theories 
of disease he held, or what he believed the therapeutic 
effect of his remedies to be. If you were seeking a 
farmer to take charge of your farm or orchard, you 
would not think that his opinions about soils and crops 
and methods of cultivation would make no difference 
in his conduct of your affairs. 

Why, then, should you suppose that a man’s re- 
ligious opinions will have no influence on his moral 
life? 

It may not always be easy to trace this influence in the 
ease of individuals. For, as has already been said, in- 
dividual believers may hold their opinions very loosely 
and be a great deal broader than their avowed creeds. 
But even these, if we examine-closely into the sources 
of their conduct, will be found to have certain interior 
convictions or principles of action which color and 
shape their lives, and which are their true creed, 
whatever they may profess to believe. 

On the larger plane of social and national life, how- 
ever, it will be easy to show that true intellectual be- 
liefs are of vast importance to mankind. The creed 
of a people largely determines the character of that 
people. The creed of the Hindu that this material 
universe is an illusion, and that life is a vain and un- 
desirable thing, is largely responsible for the nerveless, 
hopeless, apathetic character of their civilization. 

The Inquisitor in Spain believed, in common with 
his age, that God hated and punished everlastingly all 
heretics. This belief profoundly affected the acts of 
a Torquemada and his priestly colleagues. They 
thought they did right in torturing and destroying 
thousands of their fellow-men. Will any one claim, 
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in the lurid light. of such testimony, that it makes no 
difference what a man believes? How can his life be 
right if the interior convictions and principles of action 
which guide that life are not right? Our life, in a 
true sense, is only the expression of our beliefs. 

Another illustration: A few summers since, in 
Switzerland, I observed, as others have observed, the 
great influence the creed of a people has upon the life 
of that people. .As I passed from the Protestant to 
the Catholic cantons, I found a vast difference be- 
tween them. It was not a difference in race or of 
antecedents or of social conditions or of government. 
They are the same people, to all appearances. The 
climate, scenery, material environment, industries, 
and pursuits are essentially alike. It is their mental 
‘attitude towards nature and life which is so wholly 
unlike, and alters their entire demeanor and outlook, 
so that they do not seem like the same people. This 
difference is seen in all the relations of their domestic, 
industrial, social, and political life. Their dress, 
manners, conversation, and the general aspect of 
their farms, villages, and towns, display it. It is a 
difference grounded in diversity of creeds, conceptions 
of the universe, and of moral and religious duty. 
Thus Roman Catholic religion produces one type of 
character and civilization, and Protestantism another 
type. The difference between an Englishman and a 
Frenchman, a German and an Italian, a citizen of 
Belfast and one of Tipperary, is not so much one of 
race or environment: it is one of religion. 

The opinions we hold on these great questions are, 
therefore, of profound consequence to our personal and 
social life. The Scripture says truly, “As.a man 
thinketh in his heart, so is he.” 
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To be liberal, therefore, is not to hold this or that 
set of opinions. It is not to antagonize other people’s 
opinions. It is not, finally, to have no opinion at all. 
Liberalism is a temper, an attitude of the mind,—a 
disposition of the heart towards truth. Liberalism is 
the supremacy of the spirit over the letter in religion. 
It is the mind in a state of growth, and is thus dis- 
tinguished from orthodoxy, which is the type of ‘a 
mind that has stopped growing, which accepts final- 
ities in religion, and claims that its opinions are in- 
fallible. 

Liberalism recognizes that all opinions are more or 
less fluctuating; but it clings all the more firmly to the 
interior principles, the great central convictions which 
determine the character of individuals and people. 

What are these principles? One of them is that we 
may trust the veracity of the human reason; that a 
divine thought rules the universe, and our human 
thought is its faithful reflection. Our reason does not, 
indeed, teach us everything; but, so far as it goes, it 
is trustworthy, and it goes far enough to give us aright 
interpretation of nature and an adequate philosophy 
for the ordering of our lives. 

Liberalism furthermore affirms that all thought is 
free, that to attempt to cram it into dogmatic for- 
mulas, and thus arrest its growth, is a crime against 
nature and an impiety against God. The true liberal 
recognizes that there should be progress in religion as 
in all else. He keeps his mind open to every influ- 
ence that will increase his knowledge, enlarge his 
mind, and improve his character. He seeks to grow 
as the plant grows, as the tree adds layer to layer, as 
the whole creation develops the ever-increasing pur- 
pose of its Maker. Ina word, the liberal thinker is an 
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evolutionist in his philosophy. He believes with the 
DOCU mes 
‘‘Through the ages one increasing purpose runs, 
And the thoughts of men are widened with the process of the 
suns.” 

The true liberal maintains, moreover, that, while 
belief profoundly affects conduct, yet conduct in turn 
is the true test of belief; that men’s deeds reveal, and 
justify or condemn their creeds. He holds that 
thought is good, but life is better, and that he is most 
likely to lead a noble life who has the clearest vision 
of truth and is most faithful to his ideals. 

Once more, liberalism believes in sincerity in matters 
of faith. It fearlessly utters its honest convictions. 
It abhors cowardice, it deprecates mental reserve, it 
despises hypocrisy. It speaks the truth fearlessly, 
‘but it speaks it in love. For love is the universal 
solvent which melts even the rigidity of dogma and 
tradition. No mind can be truly free which enter- 
tains a hateful, scornful spirit against another mind. 
The true liberal not only tolerates, but loves his fellow- 
man. He is charitable to their intellectual errors and 
sympathetic with their endeavors after truth. He rev- 
erences their reverences. He knows how gradual is 
the change from one set of opinions to another. There- 
fore, he is not impatient with error, if it be error held 
in the spirit of truth. The only unpardonable sin in 
his eyes is uncharity,—a loveless heart, an intolerant 
mind. ; 

This is our answer to the question, ‘ What is it to 
be a liberal in Religion?” These are the liberal things 
which the liberal devises, and by which he shall stand. 
This is the true interior spirit of Christianity. “The 
hour is come when the true worshippers shall worship 
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the -Father in spirit and in truth.” The spirit of 
truth shall lead you into all truth.” It is the teach- 
ing of Paul. ‘‘ Where the spirit of the Lord is, there 
is liberty.” “Serve the Lord in newness of spirit, and 
not in oldness of the letter.”’ Finally, it is the pre- 
vailing temper and purpose of our Unitarian Church, 
which, in the language of the hymn’ we sing togethar 
so often, declares:— | 


‘« The seekers of the light are one,”— 
One in the freedom of the truth, 
One in the joy of paths untrod, 
One in the soul’s perennial youth, 
One in the larger thought of God,— 


The freer step, the fuller breath, 

The wide horizon’s grander view, 

The sense of life that knows no death,—- 
The life that maketh all things new. 
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INTRODUCTORY. 


The Channing Memorial Church of Newport, R. I., cele- 
brated its annual festival of Thanksgiving for the Harvest 
on Sunday, Sept. 30th, 1883, with a special musical and 
liturgical service. The sanctuary was richly and appropri- 
ately decorated with autumn flowers and leaves, grains and 
grasses, vegetables and fruits, and other symbols and 
reminders of the bounty of Nature and the goodness of Na- 
ture’s God. 

High up in the pulpit arch, and beneath the beautiful 
Channing window representing the New Testament parable 
of the Sower, was placed a plow, tastefully wreathed with 
autumn leaves and framed with a huge arch of green Box 
intertwined with red hawberries, and crowned with a sickle 
in Golden Rod. The screen beneath was festooned with 
yellow ears of corn, and displayed the rake, scythe and 
other implements of husbandry. To the left of the pulpit 
—which was almost hidden from sight by a wealth of autumn 
flowers—was a pyramid of vegetables of every imaginable 
kind, ten feet in height and glowing with color. To the 
left was shown the communion table set with its shining 
silver and the symbolic bread and wine. The snowy cloth 
was gracefully festooned with the vine and clusters of the 
grape and sprays of wheat. The altar steps were covered 
with plants and flowers. The marble font in front of and 


below the pulpit was heaped high with delicious fruit, while 
two large cornucopias beside it overflowed with the treasures 
of garden and orchard. The organ front was adorned with 
large designs in various colored grasses, the stone pillars 
supporting the transept roof were encircled with giant corn- 
stalks displaying their ripened ears, a crown made of 
autumn leaves was seen over the door leading to the vestry 
—in short, wherever the eye rested it was delighted with 
color, graceful design and symbolic significance. The chil- 
dren of the parish occupied the front pews and participated 
in ‘the printed order of service, consisting of prayers, 
responses, carols and scriptures. Among the worshipers 
who crowded the church was Babu Protap Chunder Mozoom- 
dar, the eloquent Hindu and apostle of the Bramo-Somaj, 
who conducted the evening Service and made felicitous allu- 
sion to the Harvest feasts of his own country. The dis- 
course of the pastor is printed by request, and is a slight 
memorial of this most interesting occasion in the life of 
the Church. It has undergone some revision to fit it for 


general reading. 


A Harvest Homily. 
CEPA 4$Z7O 


Once more the summer is ended and autumn has 
nearly run its course. Passed away are the long, 
bright days which summoned the husbandman to 
work while it was yet day, and the warm sunshine 
which co-operated with his toil. Once more our 
young nation has plowed and planted in faith and 
now reaps in joy the rich return of the harvest. All 
over the land rises the glad and thankful Harvest 
Home of our people as they gather into their bins 
and barns the goodly fruits of the field, the precious 
products of garden and orchard and farm. We 
look back to-day upon a season richly blest with 
growth and fruition. In spite of the droughts and 
frosts which for a time threatened the crops, the 
final outcome of the year’s agriculture is quite equal 
to that of previous seasons. Grass has grown 
abundantly for cattle, and herb for the service of 
man, while the plenteous yield of cereals not only 
suffices for the needs of our own people, but assures 
a large overplus to feed the hungry millions of the 
Old World. This abundance which crowns the 
labors of the year is the gladsome promise of cheaper 
food and plentier, anda general increase of comfort 
and happiness among us. It assures the integrity of 
our family life, the stability of the social order, the 
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continued advance of our young nation in culture 
and piety. 

Surely when such rich blessings are heaped upon 
our people and they are made newly and deeply 
conscious of the bountiful provision of the All 
Father, it cannot content them to selfishly and sul- 
lenly take the mercies of Heaven and make no return 
of acknowledgment and praise. No merely sensuous 
enjoyment of commodities and comforts should ren- 
der us unmindful of their higher interpretation and 
use, or forgetful of Him who is the Divine Source 
of all our good. In what way, then, can we most 
appropriately celebrate the Harvest bounty, and reap 
the highest rewards for our individual and social 
salvation? The obvious and fitting duties of the 
hour, the best and devoutest return we can make 
for the fruitful year is, first of all, that we rejoice in 
it. Joy should be the prevailing sentiment of. this 
auspicious season. For what is the Harvest bounty 
but the providential answer to that petition most 
frequently uttered of all our prayers, most instant 
and near to man—‘“ give us this day our daily 
bread.” This daily bread by which we live, the 
material basis of all our higher energies, bodily and 
mental, is now assured.. The overflowing harvest 
means enough bread to eat and raiment to put on, 
shortened hours of labor and enlarged leisure for 
enjoyment and self-culture; it enables us to give a 
better education to the children in our homes, to 
make those homes more comfortable and refined, and 
to achieve a higher standard of social culture. In 
these benefits every member of the community has ~ 
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ashare. All alike are blest in the Harvest Bounty, 
and have abundant reason torejoice. As the golden 
tide of cereals flows across the country the wheels 
of commerce and industry revolve more swiftly, 
idle hands grow busy and eager, private pockets 
and public treasuries are filled, poverty disap- 
pears, care flies from the heart, activity and cheer- 
fulness prevail, social discontent and strife are 
transformed into happiness and peace. 

If ever this strain of rejoicing arose with fitness 
from a favored nation it does from our American 
people. We are essentially an agricultural nation 
and on our harvests depends our prosperity and 
welfare. We hardly appreciate this at its full value, 
especially in our cities, in whose attention the in- 
terests of trade and manufacture and the various 
arts and professions are uppermost. A single glance, 
however, at the statistics of American industry 
informs us to better purpose. According to 
the last national census the number of persons in 
the United States engaged directly in agricultural 
pursuits was 7,670,493, out of a total of 17,392,099 
workers. Add to this the number of persons em- 
ployed in handling, storing, transporting and dis- 
tributing the crops, and we shall find that more 
than half of our population is immediately occupied 
with the products of the soil; whereas in England 
only about one-fifth of the workers are agricultur- 
ists. The true wealth of our country, the chief 
guaranty of its continued prosperity and peace, lie 
in the products of its soil. We vaunt perhaps the 
hoard of precious metals yielded by our Pacific 
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slope, but the value of the cereal crop of two great 
states like Illinois and Iowa exceeds in value in any 
recent year the output of our mines. A richer 
treasure lies in the gold the sunshine ripens above 
the ground than in that which is stored beneath it. 
The products of the mine, too, are subject to a hun- 
dred contingencies, but the great forces of nature 
lodged in soil and sunshine, dew and rain, never fail 
us. Year in and year out they co-operate with 
man’s toil and provident care. Seed time and har- 
vest succeed each other, as day follows night, while 
in living characters God writes his law of evolution 
over all our fields: “‘first the blade and then the ear, 
and then the full corn in the ear.” 

We are, then, essentially an agricultural people 
and destined to grow more so as the centuries roll 
on. This should be an additional cause for rejoic- 
ing, for the cultivation of the soil is the most manly 
and honest of human occupations. It is the basis 
of a true social order, the prophecy that our young 
civilization is to become great in the arts of peace 
and the ministries of humanity and good will. Ours 
is indeed a favored nation to whom is given this 
Eden of the New World to dress and till, to make a 
home of plenty for ourselves and a granary for the 
world beside. 

A second obligation resting upon us who are the 
glad recipients of. the Harvest bounty is that we be 
thankful for it. Thankful first of all to those 
faithful, toiling workers in field and vineyard and 
orchard, to whose industry and foresight we so 
largely owe the rich returns of this hour. On the 
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loyalty and diligence of the American farmer our 
whole civilization ultimately depends. His integrity 
and toil are the corner-stones of our national edi- 
fice. Honor and thanks, therefore, to our brothers 
and sisters who plowed and planted and reaped, and 
patiently bore the heat and burden of the day, that 
we might rejoice in abundance of food and look 
forward confidently to another prosperous year! 

Yet not these alone or chiefly should receive our 
grateful acknowledgment. The husbandman’s toil 
does not suffice to assure the harvest. Though he 
plant and water, it is God who giveth the increase. 
The dwellers in cities and towns, mostly following 
avocations remote from the agricultural interest and 
less immediately dependent for their success on the 
great forces lodged in earth and sunshine and rain- 
fall, are prone to forget this. They attribute their 
success or failure in theif undertakings to themselves 
or the social order of which they are a part, and so 
they grow unmindful of that Almighty Power and 
Godhead which, however unrecognized and unac- 
knowledged, ever makes perfect our human weak- 
ness in its divine strength, and is our one sure 
ground of confidence and hope. 

But the farmer is less subject to this form of 
impiety—forgetfulness of God. His vocation brings 
him closer to the Infinite Power and makes him 
more conscious of dependence on the Providence, 
more glad and thankful for the co-operating favor 
of the Almighty. He best of all understands that 
deep parable of Jesus: “ The kingdom of God is as 
if a man should cast seed into the ground and should 
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sleep and rise night and day, and the seed should 
spring up, he knoweth not how. For the earth 
bringeth forth fruit of herself, first the blade, and 
then the ear, and then the full corn in the ear. 
But when the fruit is brought forth, immediately he 
putteth in the sickle because the harvest is come.” 
Of a truth, the farmer knoweth not how it all came 
about. He only prepared the ground, and put in 
the seed, but the earth of itself bringeth forth the 
fruit—the divine forces working in soil and sun- 
shine, dews and rains, genial air and protecting 
snow can alone establish the work of his hands and 
assure the reward of his faithfulness. Therefore 
as the farmer in these autumn.days looks down on 
the foodful treasures gleaned from his well-tilled 
acres, how natural and comely for him also to look 
up to heaven with thankfulness, and praise that 
beneficent hand which is stretched in blessing over 
his field and garden. 

And not less appropriate and comely is it for the 
dwellers in towns and cities, whose life-work is per- 
formed less immediately in the consciousness of the 
divine help, to utter their gratitude to the Lord of 
the harvest. To be commended is that increasing 
custom in our churches which sets apart a Sunday 
at this season and keeps it as a solemn feast of 
thanksgiving. For what is religion but the trans- 
figuration of the earthly interests of man in the 
light of God’s divine intent and tender care. And 
what higher ministry can the church fulfil than to 
give an ideal interpretation to these great occasions 
in the course of nature and the life of man, making 


wer 
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him newly and deeply conscious through service 
and sermon of that Eternal Love which crowns the 
year with its goodness. Let our grateful people 
therefore repair with exaltation of spirit to their 
temples. Let their altars be decorated with the 
flowers and fruits of earth, the glowing foliage of 
autumn, the foodful gleanings of the harvest-field— 
the beautiful symbols and reminders of the divine 
bounty. Let their voices and hearts blend in vener- 
able scriptures in which the harvest gladness of 
ancient nations found devout utterance; let their 
songs sound forth the thankful joy of a united, free 
and happy people, richly endowed with the gifts of 
a beneficent nature; their prayers rise in grateful 
adoration to him who satisfieth the desire of every 
living thing and whose goodness is over all his 
works. 

Yet here and there, it may be, a voice is heard 
which does not blend with this prevailing and hap- 
py song, the sad, complaining voice of a human 
spirit which brooding over its private griefs and 
wrongs, cannot lift itself to the general joy. It sits 
apart in the shadow with hard, accusing thoughts 
of the providence. It lies prone with disappoint- 
ment and affliction. In bitterness it cries—“ I have 
no cause to rejoice or give thanks. Let me rather 
pray for deliverance from my troubles and the evils 
which compass me about!” But how mistaken, 
how selfish and ungrateful is this! Nothing to be 
grateful for? For you the universal order keeps 
its unbroken course, for you the sun shines and the 
dews fall, for you the flowers spring and the har- 
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vests ripen; to assure you and yours the daily 
bread which is your first and most urgent require- 
ment all this miracle of growth and fruition, this 
loveliness of summer field and wood, this glory of 
the cornfields, this joyous harvest home! And if 
this were all you received from it, should it not be 
enough to make you break forth in joy and singing ? 
But it is not all. Not only the satisfaction of the 
senses and your bodily well-being spring from it— 
it assures the integrity of your family life and 
makes possible your business success; the stability 
of the social order, the progress of man, the triumph 
of the true and the good are involved in it. Be 
thankful and glad therefore, Rise from your own 
concerns to the level of the general joy. Unite with 
your brethren in the congratulation and cheer of 
this festival season. . Learn to forget your own pri- 
vate and personal discontent in a grateful acknowl- 
edgment of God’s bounty to you and to all; your 
life brighter with trust and holier with praise. 

And this brings us to the last and crowning obli- 
gation involved in the harvest bounty—that we 
strive to become worthy of it. We are not to be 
content with a merely sensuous enjoyment of the 
material goods we have received, or a merely formal 
celebration of the Divine bounty. The best, the 
devoutest return to God for his mercies is a regen- 
erated heart and unselfish, kindly life. This cau- 
tion is a timely one. Men are all too apt in pros- 
perity to fall into the ignoble frame of mind 
which Jesus portrayed in the parable of the foolish 
rich man: “ Mysoul, thou hast much goods laid up 
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for many years. Take thine ease, eat, drink, and be 
merry.” Alas! that would be a poor return for the 
goodness of God, to make it only an instrument to 
our idle, selfish and wicked career, or, like the 
slothful servant, to hide our talent where it cannot 
be of any possible use to ourselves or benefit to our 
fellows. 

Rather should we use the gifts of God in build- 
ing ourselves up in health and virtue and in mak- 
ing our family life more beautiful and tender, thus 
transforming the temporal goods of earth into the 
spiritual treasure of knowledge, virtue and faith; 
a treasure which never corrupts, and can never be 
taken from us. Above all we should remember in 
the midst of our harvest plenty, the poor and needy 
of earth, made such, not because there is not 
abundant provision for all, but because they are 
weak and blind, and we selfish and unmindful 
Whatever we do unto the least of these, runs the 

‘Scripture, we do unto God, and it impressively asks 
us ‘If a man love not his brother whom he hath 
seen, how can he love God whom he hath not 
seen?” To feed the hungry, clothe the naked and 
shelter the homeless—this is to show ourselves 
worthy of God’s blessings, and keep a true harvest 


home. 
‘* Not long prayers, but earnest zeal— 
This is what is wanted more; 
To put the shoulder to the wheel, 
And bread unto the hungry deal 
From the store. 


“Not high-sounding notes of praise, 
Ringing through the vaulted dome; 
But that we the fallen raise, 

Bring the poor from life’s highways 
To the home. 
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‘“* Worship God by doing good; 
Help the suffering in their needs, 
He who loves God as he should, 
Makes his heart’s love understood 
By his deeds.’’ : 


And now, lastly, how it lifts and helps us in 
striving for this good life to know that that which 
we thus recognize to be the immediate duty of each, 
in the providence of God, is destined to become the 
mission of all our people. 

Our world-mission as a nation is one of peace and 
help to all the world. Already Great Britain, Ger- 
many, France and Scandinavia have felt the bless- 
ing of our plenty overflowing their garners. In 
1880, half a million tons of meat, and between six 
and seven million tons of grain were shipped by us: 
to Great Britain alone. The American farmer has 
made food cheaper in England than ever it was 
before, while by his competition he is bringing to 
pass a peaceful and far-reaching revolution in the 
industrial and social condition of that country. Yet 
great as are our harvests they are small when com- 
pared with what they will be when the whole of our 
vast domain is brought under cultivation. Immense 
tracts of territory once thought to be doomed to 
eternal sterility, have been found to possess the 
physical constituents that will make them bloom 
into beauty and fertility when touched by the intel- 
ligent labor of the husbandman. A splendid tier of 
states at the Northwest is now inviting settlement 
and tillage—Nebraska, Dakota (a territory four 
times as large nearly as Ohio), Montana, more than 
twice as big as all New England, Wyoming, Colo- 
rado, Utah, Idaho and others, together with the 
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fertile regions to the north in British America, all 
destined to be the home of millions of happy people 
and a huge granary to the modern world. 

The imagination grows bewildered as one con- 
templates the future greatness and wealth of our 
country, East and West, North and South. The 
part assigned it by Divine Providence in the settle- 
ment of the globe and the development of human 
society is unequaled in grandeur by anything 
which has yet occurred in the history of the race. 
God grant that we may be worthy of our world- 
mission, and grow in moral insight and enlightened 
piety as well as in numbers and wealth and power. 
That this may be so it will be necessary for our 
young nation to remember always that the true 
riches of a people le not in the material wealth 
that crowds its barns and fills its coffers, but in the 
crop of noble men and women it rears in its homes, 
and who are the true harvests of its social and 
political life. The highest function of a nation, the 
most exalted benefit it can confer upon the race, is 
surely not the production of enormous crops of 
grain. It consists in presenting the world with 
illustrious human lives, grand types of character, 
intellectual, moral, affectional, religious. ‘The time 
is approaching when we shall boast more than of 
the ship-loads of food we send abroad—the raw 
material of civilization—of the great thinkers, poets 
and artists, philanthropists and reformers, the 
seers and saints whom our free institutions have 
produced, and whose light goes out unto the ends 
of the earth. 
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We can point with pride and joy to at least the 
first fruits of our young society —to Washington 
and Franklin, Channing and Emerson, Garrison 
and Lincoln, Sumner, Longfellow and their noble 
associates. What is all the produce of our fields 
compared with this rich human harvest of our 
century! It matters little whether the yield of corn 
or wheat multiplies a little more or less rapidly, or 
the vast plains of the West and South wait a century 
longer for their development. But it does matter 
—it is of ‘the first importance indeed, that our 
American manhood and womanhood shall ripen per- 
fectly and richly, that a free and intelligent, a happy 
and God-fearing people shall make these hills and 
valleys vocal with the joyful song of their labor and 
their thanksgiving for the blessing of God which 
crowns it. 

Because of this double harvest — the harvest 
which feeds our bodies and the finer fruitage of 
intellect and character and faith among us—our 
people to-day rejoice and give thanks, and dedicate 
themselves anew to the ideals of duty and the 
brotherhood of man. 
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RECORD OF CONFERENCE. 


A CONFERENCE of the Civil Service Reform Associa- 
tions of the United States was held at the Ocean 
House, Newport, R.I., on Thursday, Aug. 11, 1881, at 
2.30 P.M., in pursuance of the following invitation 
issued by the New York Association: — 


OFFICE OF 
Tue Civit Servicze REFORM ASSOCIATION, 


44 Pine STREET. 
: New York, July 29, 188r. 


Dear Siy,— You are invited to attend a private and informal 
Conference, to be held at the Ocean House, Newport, R.I., at 
2.30 P.M., on Thursday, the 11th of August, and to be continued 
on the following day, should circumstances seem to render it 
desirable. 

It is hoped that all the Associations directly engaged in the 
work of Civil Service Reform may be represented, and that an 
interchange of views, as to measures and methods, may do much 
to promote the movement now happily so well advanced. 

For any farther particulars, please address WILLIAM W. 
VAUGHAN, Esq., 53 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


Yours very truly, 


WILLIAM POTTS, 
Secretary. 
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The following gentlemen were present : — 


From the Baltimore Association : Charles J. Bonaparte, 
George S. Brown, George B. Cole. 


From the Boston Association: N. Willis Bumstead, 
Charles R. Codman, H. W. Chaplin, George G. Crocker, 
Richard H. Dana, Jr., B. Frank Hatch, Augustus Hemen- 
way, Arthur Hobart, Francis A. Osborn, William Simes, 
Edwin L. Sprague, Henry H. Sprague, James P. Tolman, 
William Watson, Charles Weil, Samuel Wells, Thomas J. 
Whidden, Roger Wolcott. 


from the Buffalo Association: Henry W. Sprague. 
From the Brooklyx Assoctation : John M. Comstock. 


From the Cambridge Association: John Conlan, John C. 
Dodge, Edwin B. Hale, Edmund M. Parker, Charles Theo- 
dore Russell, William W. Vaughan, Morrill Wyman, Jr. 


Frrom the Cincinnati Association : Charles W. Wendte. 


From the New Vork Association: Alfred G. Brown, Silas 
W. Burt, George William Curtis, Dorman B. Eaton, Or- 
lando B. Potter, William Potts, William Cary Sanger, Cafl 
Schurz, William H. Thomson, Everett P. Wheeler, F. W. 
Whittredge. 


from the Philadelphia Association: J. A. Harris, Wil- 
liam W. Montgomery, C. Stuart Patterson, J. G. Rosen- 
garten, Samuel Wagner, Charles Wheeler. 


From the Pittsburgh Association: C. A. Carpenter, C. J: 
Willard, N. McClarran, William J. Pier. 


from the Providence Association: George Metcalf. 
from the St. Louis Association : Henry Hitchcock. 


From the Springtield (Mass.) Association : Talcott Wil- 
liams. 
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from the West Newton (Mass.) Association: Henry Lam- 
bert, F. F. Raymond, I. N. Tarbox. 


At large: F. L. Hosmer, Cleveland, O.; James De Nor- 
mandie, Portsmouth, N.H.; Samuel R. Honey, E. Tweedy. 


The Conference was opened by Mr. Everett P. 
Wheeler, of New York. Mr. George William Curtis, 
of New York, was chosen to preside, and Mr. Arthur 
Hobart, of Boston, to be secretary. Upon taking the 
chair, Mr. Curtis said that this was the first National 
Conference ever called upon the subject of Civil Ser- 
vice Reform, Local organizations existed, and it had 
been thought best to call them together from the dif- 
ferent sections of the country for the purpose of inter- 
changing ideas. Mr. Curtis introduced the following 
resolution, which was adopted :— 


if 

RESOLVED, Zhat the bill introduced in the Senate by 
Mr. Pendleton, of Ohio, provides a constitutional, practi- 
cable, and effective measure for the remedy of the abuse 
known as the spoils system, and that the Associations repre- 
sented in this Conference will use every honorable means, 
in the press, on the platform, and by petition, to secure its 
passage by Congress. 

Mr. Dorman B. Eaton, of New York, thought the 
provisions of the bill should be made known to the 
public. 

Mr. Curtis urged the petitioning of Congress in 
favor of the passage of the bill, and recommended 
that it be printed and circulated as widely as possible. 
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Mr. Roger Wolcott, of Boston, stated that the Bos- 
ton Association had taken steps toward the publica- 
tion, in cheap form, of one hundred thousand copies of 
the Pendleton Bill for distribution throughout the 
State of Massachusetts. 

Mr. Carl Schurz said that he considered it essential 
to impress on inquirers the simple fact that Pendleton 
proposed a plan already practically successful in the 
New York Post-office and Custom-house, and in the 
Interior Department. 

Mr. Dorman B. Eaton offered a resolution, which 
was adopted, as follows: — 


Il. 

RESOLVED, That we regard it as an important part of 
a system of competitive examinations that there should be 
local examinations at various points convenient for those 
who might wish to be examined for the different States, 
these examinations and the local boards by which they may 
be conducted to be under the supervision of the National 
Civil Service Commission. 


Dr. J. A. Harris, of Philadelphia, submitted a plan 
for perfecting the organization of the Civil Service 
Reform movement by the establishment of a central 
National Association, but withdrew his resolution in 
favor of the following, which was presented by Mr. 
Schurz, and adopted :— 


III. 
RESOLVED, Zhat the several Civil Service Reform Asso- 
ciations here represented be invited to form a national 
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organization under the name of the National Civil Service 
Reform League for the purpose of serving as a centre of 
correspondence and of facilitating such united action as 
circumstances may demand. And that the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Civil Service Reform Association at... ts 
hereby authorized to act as a provisional central committee 
of the said league, and that the several Civil Service 
Reform Associations be requested to designate one person 
each to be a member of said provisional central committee. 


On motion of Mr. Patterson, of Philadelphia, 

it was voted to fill the blank in the resolution by 
inserting the words “ New York.” 

In regard to the new organization, Mr. Schurz said 
that, small as the beginning might be, the movement 
commenced a work in its purpose and extent compara- 
ble only with the work of the Anti-Corn Law League 
in England. 


Dr. William H. Thomson, of New York, offered a 
resolution regarding the formation of Associations 
in Congressional districts, which he withdrew on the 
presentation of a substitute by Col. Alfred G. Brown, 
of New York. 4 

Mr. H. W. Chaplin, of Boston, thought that Associa- 
tions could be more easily organized at natural centres 
of population. 

Mr. Curtis pointed to the time when it might be 
necessary to make active adherence to the reform by 
a Congressional candidate the indispensable condition 
of obtaining the voting support of reformers. 
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Mr. Eaton was opposed to any policy which should 
take the Associations into politics before nominations 
were made, and insisted upon the maintenance of non- 
partisanship in the movement, according to a proviso 
to that effect standing in the constitution of every 
Association. 

Mr. Henry Hitchcock, of St. Louis, explained how 
indispensable it was that Congress should be “led” 
or “driven” into action on Civil Service Reform, and 
urged direct labor with individual Congressmen. 

Mr. J. C. Dodge, of Cambridge, Mass., said that the 
recent agitation had struck the Massachusetts Con- 
gressmen, and that they were all writing letters on 
the subject. 

After some discussion, Mr. Schurz presented a sub- 
stitute for Col. Brown’s resolution, being a slight modi- 
fication of the former, and it was adopted as follows : 


iV. 

RESOLVED, Zhat we consider the organization of Civil 
Service Reform Associations auxiliary to the National 
Civil Service Reform League, in every Congressional dis- 
trict, highly desirable for the promotion of our objects ; 
and we request the existing Associations to apply their 
energies and influence to that end. 

The following resolution was offered by Mr. Wheeler, 
of New York, and was adopted : — 


Vv. 
RESOLVED, Zhat the bill introduced in the House of 
Leepresentatives of the United States, by Mr. Willis, of 
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Kentucky, at the last session of Congress, provides practt- 
cable and judicious measures for the remedy of the abuse 
known as political assessments, and that the Associations 
represented in this Conference will use every honorable 
means, in the press, on the platform, and by petition, to 
secure its passage by Congress. 


The following resolution was offered by Mr. F. W. 
Whittredge, of New York :— 


fesolved, That we favor a return, in future appoint- 
ments, to the original constitutional tenure, which was 
one during efficiency and good behavior to all subordi- 
nate, executive, and territorial-judicial officers, and 
therefore favor the repeal of all laws by which the 
tenure of such offices has been reduced to a term of 
years. 


The first action of the Conference upon this resolu- 
tion indicated an almost unanimous approval of it 
upon principle. 

It was strongly opposed by Mr. Orlando B. Potter, 
of New York, who thought it practically a resolve in 
favor of life-tenure, which, in his opinion, was undesir- 
able. He also thought the Conference would be sup- 
ported by the people in its action up to the present 
resolution, and that it would be injudicious to proceed 
further. 

Col. Charles R. Codman, of Boston, was not willing 
to vote for the resolution without knowing more cer- 
tainly to what officers it would or would not apply. 
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Mr. R. H. Dana, Jr., of Boston, believed that the 
ground was sufficiently covered by the Pendleton bill. 

Mr. Schurz said that it was his experience that 
removals and changes were very rarely made for the 
sake of removal or change: that they came as the 
fruit of pressure for spoils. Capacity and efficiency 
having been made the requisite in office-holding, subor- 
dinate places to be entered only by competitive exami- 
nation, the legal length of official tenure would be 
found to be less important than it now appeared. 
Mr. Schurz offered the following as a substitute for 
Mr. Whittredge’s resolution, and it was adopted : — 


ives 


RESOLVED, Zhat we are uncompromisingly opposed to 
arbitrary removals from office, as well as to all interference 
by members of Congress with the exercise of the appointing 
power. 


lt was voted, That the matter of an address to the 
people on the subject of Civil Service Reform be 
referred to the National Civil Service Reform League 
with full powers. 


tt was also voted, That the Secretary of the Confer- 
ence be requested to send a printed copy of the min- 
utes of the Conference to the secretary of every Civil 
Service Reform Association. 


On motion of Mr. Patterson, 
It was voted, That the thanks of the Conference be 


Er 


presented to the presiding officer for having conducted 
the Conference in a manner so highly conducive to its 
success. 


On motion of Mr. Wheeler, 

lt was voted, ‘That the expenses of the Conference 
and of the Central Committee (National League) be 
defrayed by a fro rata assessment upon the members 
of the National League. 


A motion to adjourn to ten o’clock the following 
day was lost, and it was voted to adjourn sine die. 


In a few closing sentences, Mr. Curtis made use of 
these words: “ We have laid our hands on the barbaric 
palace of patronage, and begun to write on its walls, 
‘Mene, mene!’ Nor, I believe, will the work end till 
they are laid in the dust.” 

ARTHUR HOBART, 
Secretary. 
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State Aid to Sectarian Institutions. 


BY REV. CHARLES W. WENDTE. 


No principle in American political life has come to a more 
universal acceptance than that private sectarian institutions 
should not be supported at the public expense. The constitu- 
tions of many of the States have express provisions forbidding 
the commonwealth, or any municipality therein, to levy any 
tax, or make any gift, grant, or appropriation for the support 
of any religious denomination, or any school, or other institu- 
tion in which the doctrines of any religious order or sect are 
inculcated or its religious rites or practices observed. With 
a similar purpose Section 30, Article IV, of the Constitution 
of the State of California reads : 

“Neither the Legislature, nor any county, city and county, 
township, school district, or other municipal corporation, shall 
ever make an appropriation, or pay from any public fund 
whatever, or grant anything to or in aid of any religious sect, 
church, creed, or sectarian purpose, or help to support or sus- 
tain any school, college, university, hospital, or other institu- 
tion controlled by any religious creed, church, or sectarian 
denomination whatever; nor shall any grant or donation of 
personal property or real estate ever be made by the State, or 
any city, city and county, town, or other municipal corpora- 
tion, for any religious creed, church, or sectarian purpose 
whatever ; provided, that nothing in this section shall prevent 
the Legislature granting aid pursuant to Section 22 of this 
article.” 

Again, Section 22 of Article IV of the Constitution of the 
State of. California reads: ‘“‘No money shall ever be appropri- 
ated or drawn from the State Treasury for the use and benefit 
of any corporation, association, asylum, hospital, or any insti- 
tution not under the exclusive management and control of the 
State as a State institution, nor shall any grant or donation of 
property ever be made thereto by the State ;” 
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AN INCONSISTENT EXCEPTION. - 4 


Then follows this notable exception to the sweeping provis- 
ions of the foregoing sections: “provided, that notwithstanding 
anything contained in this or any other section of this Consti- 
tution, the Legislature shall have the power to grant aid to 
institutions conducted for the support and maintenance of © 
minor orphans and half-orphans, or abandoned children, or 
aged persons in indigent circumstances, such aid to be granted 
by a uniform rule, and proportioned to the number of inmates 
of such respective institutions ; provided further, that the State 
shall have, at any time, the right to inquire into the manage- — 
ment of such institution ; provided further, that whenever any 
county, or city and county, or city, or town shall provide for 
the support of minor orphans, or half-orphans, or abandoned 
children, or aged persons in indigent circumstances, such 
county, city and county, city, or town, shall be entitled to 
receive the same fro rata appropriation as may be granted to 
such institution under church or other control. An accurate 
statement of the receipts and expenditures of public moneys 
shall be attached and published with the laws at every regular 
session of the Legislature.” 

The foregoing exception to the wise and sound declarations 
of our State Constitution on the subject of the proper relations 
between the State and the Church, the public treasury and all 
sectarian institutions, must be regarded as a grave inconsist- 
ency and mistake. It is a lamentable surrender of the true 
American principle to the ecclesiastical interest. As is well 
known, this provision allowing dependent children in denomi- 
national asylums to be maintained wholly or in part at the 
expense of the State, was inserted through the pressure brought 
to bear upon the members of the Constitutional Convention 
by the various religious sects, and notably the great political 
influence of the Roman Catholic Church. But while the lat- 
ter, by far the largest beneficiary under this grant of public 
funds, is chiefly responsible for this departure from sound 
American principles of legislation, its moral and political de- 
linquency is shared by the Jewish and many of the Protestant 
sects. The latter may or may not have exerted themselves 
to secure this legislation in favor of their sectarian institutions, 
but they have been willing to avail themselves of it, and annu- 
ally receive many thousands of dollars under its provisions. 
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Is STATISTICS OF PUBLIC AID TO SECTS. 
_ The last annual appropriation made by the State of Califor- 


nia under this Act was $275,544.00, and the amount is, natur- 
_ ally, ever increasing. This great.sum was divided as follows: 


18901. 

x June. Dec. 
» St. Vincent Orphan Asylum, San Rafael. ............ $22,521 $23,405 
St. Vincent Female Orphan Asylum, Santa Barbara.. 2,212 1,940 
setos Angeles Orphan Asylum............00s.s000ees 7,785 7,856 
meron Valley Orphan Asylum... .....cacic cece nee 8,333 8,775 
Home of Benevolence Orphan Asylum, San Jose..... 1,432 1,409 
pacramento Foundling Home.....:.:........2.0003 695 1,065 
oman Catholic Orphan Asylum............42.08. 15,797 15,055 
Peermer fo tlome tor Orphans... << 6. s6+. secs erases 8,360 8,990 
PRE SEG ITEL SOGICEY = S)ch) icin wie Seo oo oo o.5,4.+ 0 is lee 0 3,219 1,956 
St. Joseph’s Infant Orphan Asylum................- 12,07 te eel ogo 
S. F. Lying-in Hospital and Foundling Asylum...... 980 774 
Racine Efebrew Orphan Asylum. ........¢-.6¢0008685 3,505 3,480 
Meee. Pxofestant.Orphan Asylum... ......6.es0cs06 8,191 8,490 
Meee Onn.s Orphan Asylum. <2 2.2... ese scece cones 2,443 2,802 
_ Sacramento Protestant Orphan Asylum.............. 4,232 4,716 
j foxrss V alley Orphan Asylum 2...) Jae... 3 0. eee nas 9,492 9,701 
= Santa Cruz Female Orphan Asylum...........--.25% 2,062 2,206 
q Bishop Armitage Church Orphanage................ 2,318 2,968 
Seeboys.and Girls Aid Society... 2.0.00. cece ecu geieas 1,135 1,027 
' S. F. Ladies’ Protection and Relief Society.......... 5,833 6,107 
; S, F. Nursery for Homeless Children..............+ 1,978 1,026 
@-Girls* Directory Orphan Asylum............2-0-+008 760 1,172 
Meee arramiety Orphanage ns occ c occ e be cin spe os oe soa 1,411 1,737 
Seios Anocles County Hospital... 02.6.0. 0s cece eee 66 99 
_ San Diego County Orphan Asylum........-..-+-++- 347 316 
Meearesno! County Elospital «oss. c1- aie 3 2 5 miele Cosleieie oi 53 37 
Sire G UP ANIC EL OMICS s- Soc wo © com sh cro) s.o nyrrictajaye ene eejel 4,525 3,227 
wee City and County Almshouse......-..-....s0+ 75 51 
REMIT EC OMNES PC «onc econ oo ceie Gate nn 9 0's Re oe 506 435 
evan County Llospital .cciwieiea ive ves diees deleinaye ois 187 150 
Mee los Angeles Orphan Homes ei... .ce cect eves esse eres 4,294 4,299 
RANI CC OUTILY crs areig 6 = olels dic teicle'e caics ene ences soens 100 50 
BER lS OUMLUY ei wie te) oiehiise's fa! 0) e eleje sivies wiale'y dere Biele'> al 820 285 
ties areinar GOUMLY i, ss «4 lobia pice ds icles siele vie lasieoltny 192 96 
$137,990 $137,554 
3 Hota appPrOpriatiON...2. rie sus sons cen eat taeard $275,544. 
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Of this large annual appropriation $180,000, or over 65 per 
cent., was donated to Roman Catholic institutions ; $7045 to 
the Hebrew Orphan Asylum; $5364 to California counties 
and asylums divorced from sectarian influences; the balance 
went to Protestant institutions, and private and_ secular 
asylums. 

The approximate averages for several years past are as 
follows : 


: 
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The Hebrews had 2% per cent. of the children and 234 of 
the money. 

Protestant asylums had 14% per cent. of the children, 11% 
per cent. of the money. 

Secular or non-sectarian, 20 per cent. of the children, 17 4-5 
per cent. of the money. 

Roman Catholics had 63% per cent. of the children, 68 per 
cent. of the money. 

In connection with the foregoing it should be remembered 
that the State also expends large sums annually for the care 
of dependent children in its own reformatory at Whittier, 
and for the deaf, dumb, blind, and feeble-minded in various 
asylums. 


OBJECTIONS TO THE SYSTEM. 


It is not denied by the present writer that these various 
recipients of State aid render an equivalent to the common- 
wealth in return for its bounty. But it is maintained that this 
particular method of expending the State funds for the care of 
dependent children is in violation of true American principles 
of civil government; that it defeats the spirit, if not the letter, 
of our State Constitution, leads to an extravagant and waste- 
ful expenditure of the public funds, demoralizes the con- 
science of the churches and sects receiving it, lessens the sense 
of obligation on the part of an increasing number of parents, 
greatly swells the number of children cared for at public 
charge, and prevents their obtaining the best possible training 
and influences in the private homes which are ready to receive 
and provide for them. 

Surely, this is an array of charges to be brought against the 
present system of State aid to private, sectarian charities which 
ought to condemn it in the eyes of thoughtful, honorable men 
and women, and lead to the adoption of more approved and 
modern methods. 

It may be admitted that the existing system in California is 
in certain respects an improvement over the former method by 
which direct and undiscriminating aid was granted by the Legis- 
lature to sectarian and private charities. At present all these 
asylums alike receive a pro rata allowance fixed by statute. The 
provisions that such appropriations shall be annually published, 
and that the State shall have the power at any time to inquire 
into the management of the institutions receiving such aid, are 
also to be commended. But, as is well known, the latter pro- 
vision is practically a dead letter, and ever and anon the com- 
munity is startled by some newspaper expose of the inefficient 
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administration or scandalous ill-treatment of the children 
herded in these great asylums which State aid make possible. 
Practically these sectarian and private charities are entirely 
irresponsible for their employment of the public funds and 
their treatment of the unfortunate wards of the State. 

Harmful to Church and State alike, the exceptional recog- 
nition and aid California extends to sectarian charities in the 
case of dependent children is at best an anomaly in our politi- 
cal life, and a menace to the true interests of the body politic. 
It cannot promote the integrity of legislation to have a lobby 
of priests and ministers at our Capitol intent on securing as 
large a fro rata appropriation as possible, preventing any close 
scrutiny into the methods and general conduct of their asylums, 
and opposing all legislation which might, even indirectly, trench 
upon their prerogatives and interests, such as a State Board of 
Charities, for instance. 

The Church itself has nothing to gain in the long run by 
thus becoming a political power. 

The demoralizing effects of this State aid upon the sects 
which receive it is plainly shown by the eagerness of so many 
Protestants and Jews, who claim to be politically upholders of 
the American doctrine of the separation of Church and State, 
to secure for their denominational institutions the utmost 
public aid to which they are entitled. It is because their 
conscience in particular is so blunted in this matter that it 
is difficult to secure a better order of things in California. It 
was the aim of the founders of the Republic, as it is of its 
wisest friends to-day, to prevent religious factions from ever 
bringing the_civil government within the circle of their objects, 
and preventing in especial any hierarchy, foreign or domestic, 
from obtaining a commanding influence on our soil. Hence 
they declared in our National and State Constitutions that the 
divorce between Church and State should be absolute and 
radical. Any legislation which, like the clause in our Calli- 
fornia organic law we are considering, tends to impair this 
divorce, must be deemed anomalous, unwise and unjust. 


A WASTEFUL SYSTEM. 


The extravagance and wastefulness of the system of State 
aid to. sectarian private charities is apparent to any one who 
has taken the trouble to contrast it with the methods of State 
administration in vogue elsewhere. The State of California 
appropriates for each orphan in a church asylum $i00; for each 
half-orphan $75, and for abandoned children $75, annually. 
This State aid is, of course, largely supplemented by the 
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moneys paid the asylums by the parents and _ friends 
of children contained in them, by the generous contri- 
butions of philanthrophic persons in the church and com- 
munity, by the income of private or ecclesiastical funds, 
by the earnings or personal services of the older children, 
and from other sources. ‘These various private resources, 
if properly availed of and developed, would in California, as 
in other States of the Union, suffice for the support of 
all children legitimately sheltered in these institutions. The 
aid rendered by the State must therefore be considered in 
many if not most cases as a gratuitous bounty, not absolutely 
required, leading to extravagance in administration, encour- 
aging denominational ambition at the expense of the larger 
welfare of the community. In striking contrast with our 
California plan is the enlightened, economical and truly humani- 
tarian system now pursued by the States of Michigan, Minne- 
sota, Wisconsin and Rhode Island. 

In 1888 the ratio of dependent children in Michigan to the 
population was 1 to to,o0o0. In California it was 1 to 250 
of the population! The number of such children cared for by 
the State in California in 1888 was reported to the National 
Conference of Charities as 4317. The entire number pro- 
vided for in Michigan was 407, with an average of only 207 
in its institutions. The population of Michigan at the time, 
be it remembered, was nearly twice as large as that of California. 
The cost to our State of maintaining its great army of depend- 
ent children during the year cited was $230,000. In Mich- 
igan the cost was $36,282.59. One single asylum in Califor- 
nia receives more public money than is paid by- Michigan for 
the care of all the dependent children within its borders. Yet 
as recently as 1871 Michigan was confessedly quite as badly 
off as California in respect to its dependent children. Whence 
comes its present advance in humanitarian statistics, and the 
vast disproportion existing between it and California in this 
respect? Simply in its rejection of the wasteful, demoralizing 
method of State aid to sectarian and private charities, the care 
and supervision of all dependent children by the State in its 
own institutions, and the adoption of the enlightened, humane 
method of making the latter merely houses of temporary de- 
tention, placing the children as soon as possible in private 
homes, though still under the oversight of the State. 


OUR SYSTEM CRITICISED, 


The evils attending our California system are the subject 
of grave criticism by leading authorities in philanthropic cir- 
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cles. ‘‘All asylums,” says the Hon. W. P. Letchworth of New 
York, “tend to retain the children too long. Better ten chil- 
dren for one year than one child for ten years.” The children 
become proficient by constant drill, and there is a reluctance 
to break up a band that makes so good a showing, and whose 
departure will cause the institution to appear unattractive to 
its visitors and patrons. The inmates form attachments, also, 
which are difficult to sunder. Denominational ambition is 
gratified by large statistics, seemingly testifying to the value of 
the asylum. If the aid received, superadded to other resources, 
yields a profit, as in California is often the case, the tempta- 
tion is strong to swell the number of inmates, and keep the 
children as long as possible, especially as the older they 
become the more useful they are likely to be in house and 
garden. ‘The age of fourteen is the legal limit at which State 
aid expires in California. But not even our glorious climate 
can account for the remarkably large and mature looking 
youth who may now and then be found in our institutions. 

Says Superintendent J. E. Hoyt of New York: ‘There 
should be no sectarian institution in the State supported by 
the public funds. They have more than doubled the number 
of children to be supported.” The force of this statement is 
apparent when we consider that in New York, where ecclesi- 
astical influence in politics is as strong as in California, and the 
same method of State aid is in vogue, the published statis- 
tics show an enormous increase in the number of dependent 
children as the natural consequence. Says Mrs. Josephine 
Shaw Lowell, the distinguished member of the New York 
Board of Charities: “Since the passage of this law (placing 
children in sectarian asylums), and apparently as a consequence 
of its provisions, not only has the number of dependent chil- 
dren increased in a ratio out of proportion to the increase of 
population, but the sectarian institutions in the city have like- 
wise increased to a remarkable degree.” In Kings County, 
New York, the number of such dependent children increased 
five hundred per cent. in five years ! 

The danger of such undue multiplication of denominational 
and_ private institutions in California, and that they be 
filled up, in the absence of any existing check, with an increas- 
ing host of children, is no less great. Rey. Oscar McCulloch, 
late President of the National Conference of Charities, at its 
session in San Francisco, stated that 4317 children seemed to 
him ‘an enormous number to be gathered in institutions.” 

The excuse is often made for California that our conditions 
are peculiar and will account in great part for this alarming 
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exhibit. But with all due allowance for such exceptional 
causes, the disproportion between our own and our sister 
States of larger population and smaller resources, is still too 
great to be thus accounted for. It is our mistaken system that 
is at fault. 

PARENTAL OBLIGATION. 


The lessening of the sense of parental obligation is another 
grave objection to the present plan. 

A parent who might shrink from appearing in court and 
applying for,an order committing his children to a State insti- 
tution will have less scruple in securing their admission to a 
private asylum, especially one under church control—nay, will 
even feel conscious of a certain merit in so doing. With no 
stigma attaching to their act, allowed to visit their offspring 
quite freely, with the chance of withdrawing them altogether at 
their own option, parents are encouraged to shift the burden of 
supporting their children to these institutions, even though 
themselves quite able to care for them. The roll of juvenile 
paupers is increased accordingly. 


HOMES FOR CHILDREN. 


Finally, all competent authorities are practically agreed as 
to the unadvisability of herding children for long years in bar- 
rack-like institutions, and are of the opinion that the true 
method is to place them in private homes as soon as possible, 
the State continuing to watch over their physical and moral 
health while thus identured. It is this system which the 
Boys and Girls Aid Society pursues, and it is this which makes 
it an object lesson for the State, and entitles it to the regard 
and support of the general public of California. 

The best way in which to overcome the evils set forth in the 
foregoing presentation and shown to be inherent in our mis- 
taken policy of granting State aid to sectarian institutions, may 
be a matter of question. A continued agitation of the matter 
is certainly one method of accomplishing this end. Mean- 
while, we may hail the establishment by the State of its own 
institutions at Whittier and Ione, which are, at least, a step in 
the right direction. In time, let up hope, the good sense of the 
people of California and the finer conscience of our churches, 
both Catholic and Protestant, will revise existing legislation in 
the interests of political and religious liberty, economy, and the 
most enlightened conceptions of philanthropic endeavor. 


Rev. Chas. 


REPRINTED BY REQUEST FROM THE OAKLAND ENQUIRER, 


The power of an earnest personality 
n impressing itself and its utterances 
pon the popular mind and heart, has 
een very strikingly shown during the 
ast few weeks in Oakland by the 
resence of Professor Herron amongst 
us. The large crowds which have at- 
ended his public addresses and hung 
upon his words, were chiefly attracted 
by his magnetic personality, and the 
nteresting manner in which he set forth 
his doctrine of the true social order. 

It is impossible to doubt the broad 
human sympathies, the sincere and 
lofty purpose, the manly courage of 
“Professor Herron, however one may 
differ from him on matters of fact or 
opinion. To these high moral qualities 
he adds a forcible way of putting 

hings, and no little rhetorical skill in 
the construction of his sentences. But, 
as Goethe says, where there is so much 
‘sun there must also be the deeper 
shade. These admirable traits are ac- 
companied in Professor Herron’s case 
by certain shortcomings as a social and 

olitical teacher. As the French put it: 
“He has the defects of his qualities.” 

His earnestness often leads him into 
exaggerated statements of facts and 
intemperate denunciations of the mo- 
tives of those who differ from him. His 
‘sympathy for the sufferings and wrongs 
of his fellowmen makes him blind to 
limitations and defects in them which 
are the principal cause of their mis- 
fortunes. His pity for those who have 
failed in life makes him unjust towards 
those who have succeeded. 


His impatience with the selfishness, 

ypocrisy and wickedness that abound 
church and State leads him to take 
a distorted view of the existing social 
‘order. Largely oblivious of the better 
nd redeeming features of modern civ- 
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ilization he indulges in pessimistic pi 
turing of our social and political situ 
tion, and gloomy prophecies of impen 
ing disaster, which, to saner an/ 
calmer minds, are unwarranted ant 
most unlikely of occurrence. Finall 
|the mystic and pietistic bent of h 
nature, coupled with his’ theologica 
|training, make him approach thes 
great social and industrial proble 
from the sentimental point of vie 
and to ignore the assured induction 
of science, the sound teachings of hu 
man experience, and the lessons of his 
tory. 

In balancing, therefore, these vir 
| tues and defects in Professor Herron’ 
equipment as a public teacher, it mus 
be admitted, I think, that while h 
has many of the elements that go ti 
make up a social agitator and prophe 
of the ideal hope of mankind,he is a ver, 
|unsatisfactory leader, and an_ unsaf 
guide in the solution of the great prob 
lems which confront us in church ani 
State and general society. He arouse 
but he does not instruct us. He inspire 
but he does not enlighten. He make 
us see more clearly many of the evil 
of modern life, but he does not shoy 
us how to overcome them, 


HIS POSITIVE CONTRIBUTIONS 


Professor Herron’s positive contribu 
tions to the social question may b 
summed up very briefly. He has stirre 
what I believe is a wholesome agitatio: 
concerning these great social and hu 
man issues. He has administered t 
our churches a needed rebuke for thei 
selfishness, moral apathy and devotio! 
to ecclesiastical, rather than religiou) 
ends. He has shown us anew that tru 
Christianity does not consist in creed o 
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itual or institution, but in spirit and 
1 life. He has nobly maintained that 
he central theme of Christ’s teaching 
3; not faith—for ‘“‘the devils also believe 
nd tremble; not individual salvation 
ereafter, but righteousness and self 
acrifice displayed in character and hu- 
nan service now and here. Like an- 
ther Samson he has tugged away at 
he pillars of a petrified orthodoxy, and 
one of his hearers, it seems to me, can 
e quite as uncharitable, quite as un- 
iuindful of their brother’s equal or su- 
erior claims, quite as devoid of a so- 
ial conscience, quite as hard hearted, 
nd narrow and intolerant as they were 
iefore Professor Herron’s visit. 
pis we thank him. 

But, be it observed, these services 
rhich he has rendered our community 
re all of an ethical and religious char- 
ter. Only indirectly do they bear 


pon the industrial and social questions | 


f our day. And if it be maintained, 
s Professor Herron does maintain, 
hat religion and ethics are the only 
ecessary preparation for solving and 


ettling these great questions—that, as | 


le tells us: ‘Jesus Christ offers so- 
iology the only scientific ground of dis- 
covering all the facts and forces of 
‘fe’—why, we have only to turn to Pro- 
essor Herron’s own utterances to see 
‘ow futile and misleading is such a 


s 
{Is CONTEMPT FOR THE SCIEN- 
TIFIC METHOD. 


I have listened to several of Professor | 


Terron’s lectures and carefully read 
ome of his published works, and 
hough he is very severe on what he 
erms the “miserable arrogance of those 
vho assume the attitude of impartial 


ritics’ of his teachings, I shall venture | 


o cite him as a witness of his own mis- 
aken methods in social science. 

| Professor Herron tells us frankly that 
Le “approaches the social problem not 
rom the standpoint of the _ political 
‘conomist but of the Christian apostle.’’ 
Ie disdains statistics, which are ever 
ntrustworthy. He is “concerned only 
yith principles.” But, we ask, whence 
oes he obtain his principles? The only 
sgitimate way known 10 modern phi- 
ysophy and science is by an induction 
rom facts, the facts of the industrial, 
conomic, social and political experience 
if mankind, laboriously accumulated, 
horoughly studied, and the laws which 
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control them ascertained. These laws 
are,by the common consent of those com 
petent to judge in such matters, ex- 
alted into universally accepted princi- 


ples. These principles, in turn, 
may be brought before’ the tri- 
bunal of man’s moral judg- 
ment, and spiritualized with ethical 


ideals, human sympathies and divine 
trusts. 

Surely, this is the only safe way. The 
first thing to be known and accepted 
is the facts; for facts are the truths 
|of the social order, and the truth in 
that realm, as in all others, is what we 
should desire to know. 

But this scientific method does not sat 
isfy Professor Herron. He has little re- 
spect for the truth per se. ‘I suspect,’’ 
he tells us, ‘‘the devil knows more truth 
than any of us, and he is all the more 
| devilish for knowing it.’ Professor 
Herron, therefore, deals with the so- 
cial question in the antiquated, theolog- 
ical, a priori manner. The revelation 
of God in Jesus Christ, he informs us, 
is the only solution of the social, in- 
dustrial and political problems of the 
hour. ‘“‘We have nothing to study be- 
sides him who is both son of man and 
son of God; who is “God manifest in 
| flesh.” And all scientists, he tells us, 
further, must at last sit at his feet and 
primer Ese. 5 him as their final author- 
ity. 

These extracts may serve to show that 
for Professor Herron a supernatural 
revelation, not a scientific induction, is 
the basis for the study of the social 
| question. 

Now, as all the centuries bear testi- 
mony, men who deem themselves in 
| possession of revealed truth are always 
contemptuous of any appeals to reason 
or fact; especially if it contradicts their 
own cherished opinions. We are not 
surprised, even though we may be sad- 
dened, to hear Professor Herron de- 
clare: “The worst charge that can be 
made against a Christian is that he 
attempts to justify the existing social 
order.” “The worst charge?’ we ask 
with amazement. If such a statement 
| slipped across the tongue of a rhetor- 
ician in the heat of debate we might 
ignore it. But when we find it calmly 
reiterated in a printed book it does not 
increase our respect for the judgment 
of the writer. 


CHRIST AND EVOLUTION. 


The unscientific temper of Professor 
Herron in treating issues which can 
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only be solved through the union of 
economic and ethical science is shown 
by all his utterances on the questions 
of the day. Thus, in dealing with nat- 
ural science he indeed welcomes evolu- 
tion, but says with lofty superiority, 
“Christ was infinitely more scientific 
than the scientist.” ‘‘The eighth chapter 
of Paul's letter to the Roman Christians 
is the greatest work on evolution ever 
spoken;”’ and again, ‘““‘Whether it knows 
it or not, evolution is leading the phys- 
ical, theological and _ social sciences 
straight to the incarnation and the 
cross.” If we ask how our young pro- 
fessor knows all this so confidently, the 
answer is doubtless that it has been 
revealed to his inner consciousness; the 
wisdom that was mysteriously hidden 
from Darwin and Spencer, Le Conte and 
Jordan being disclosed to babes and 
sucklings. 


CHRIST AND POLITICS. 


This application of theological 
methods to social science is especially 
characteristic of Professor MHerron’s 
treatment of the relation of Jesus Christ 
and Christianity to the industrial and 
political questions of the time. 

We have seen that he holds to the 
supernatural view of Christ’s nature 
and office. He tells us that we must 
“believe in the Lord Jesus Christ as the 
supreme authority in law, politics and 
society;’’ that ‘‘We are free only as we 
are slaves of Christ;’’ that we must ‘‘not 
qualify Christ’s authority, or amend 
his law of love, or consent that men 
shall proceed upon any other basis 
than the triumph of his right. Unto him 
the government of the peoples have 
been given.’ Accordingly, “Christian- 
ity must be made the supreme law of 
the state. Christ must be its Lord.”’ 
For “Religion is a political matter.” 
“Christ lived to be political.” The 
Sermon on the Mount is a treatise on 
political economy, the constitution of 
a divine society and a new civiliza- 
tion.’”’ Therefore “revolution is the 
church’s business;” the church must in- 
augurate the new era and take poss- 
ession of the social and political order, 
ete. 

Now I do not share Professor Her- 
ron’s view of Christ’s supernatural na- 
ture and supreme authority over the 
lives and institutions of men. I should 
not, however, call them in question here, 
were it not that they contain what 
seems to me a very mischievous and 
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un-American philosophy of the relation 
which ought to exist in this countr 
between religion and politics, uy 
church and the state. I should not b 
surprised to hear such sentiments fa 
from the lips of a consistent adheren 
of the Roman papacy or the theocrac 
of Brigham Young, but I do marve 
greatly that they are advanced by | 
loyal citizen of our secular republic. | 
It is true he has steadily refused dur 
ing his recent public addresses in ou 
city to explain himself more thorough] 
on this point, or to make a practica 
application of his theories to ou 
American institutions. When asked b 
his disciples how Christianity is to tak 
possession of the state; how the churc 
is to initiate the social revolution 
which one of the existing and rival sect 
is to have the superior right of repre 
senting Christ in the political world, hi 
has declined to answer. He says he ha 
no definite plans to suggest; that it wi) 
be disclosed to the church in due tim 
how to proceed, etc. But, meanwhile 
there are many restless and fanatica 
persons in the community who will no 
be content with this comforting as 
surance. They will proceed to carry hi 
“principles” to their logical conclusior 
That is, they will attempt to institut 
a political Christianity and a churc] 
based on the superior and divine right 
of their theological Christ. Is it not clea 
that this would inevitably lead t 
dangerous disturbances in the bod: 
politic, to serious infractions of th 
right of the private conscience, t 
the spiritual tyrannies and religiou 
excesses which have disfigured man’ 
past and which we deemed our civiliza 
tion had outgrown? Wisely did our fore 
fathers, in framing the organic law 0 
the republic, decree the complete se 
aration of religion and _ politics, th, 
church and the state. The man wh! 
for sentimental and _ theological pur 
poses counsels us to disown this prin 
ciple is not the true friend of our free 


secular institutions. | 


t 
PESSIMISTIC PICLURINGS. | 


But this charge Professor Herroi 
would doubtless be quite ready to ad 
mit. The existing economic and po 
litical order is to him utterly false, cor 
rupt and bad. “Tt is,’ he says, ‘‘th’ 
disordering of nature, the disorganiza 
tion of human life. What we hav: 
been accustomed to call economic law: 
is the lawlessness of society.’’ He draws 
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lismal pictures of our industrial and 
volitical life to-day. He can see noth- 
mg but evil in present conditions. Al 
wealth to him seems to have been 
‘gathered by extortion and social cru- 
‘Ity; by speculation upon economic ne- 
sessities, by the debauchery of commer- 
‘ial integrity and the corruption of 
‘courts and Legislatures.’ At least he 
mentions no other sources from which 
t can be derived. 

t 


But it is a sufficient answer to say 
hat if our modern industrial and bus- 
ness life were really characterized in 
ny large degree by such total absence 
}f moral principle it could not go on. 
‘'t would long since have collapsed, eat- 
m out by its own hollowness and insin- 
lority. That it has reached such an 
mormous expansion in our time, and, 
with here and there an arrest, has car- 
ied the race forward to a hitherto un- 
ireamed of prosperity and happiness, 
shows that honor, justice and mutual 
ielp are the prevailing forces in the 
sconomic world. 


' There is selfishness, dishonesty, cru- 
sIty and wickedness in business life to- 
lay; there is great, and too often, unde- 
served suffering among the less favored 
slasses. Let us not ignore these evils, 
ior cease in our endeavors to put an 
nd to them. But these are not the dom- 
mant features which present themselves 
Nhen we take an impartial and just 
survey of the economic world. The 
1ands that are busy, the mouths that 
ire fed, the heads that are sheltered, 
he minds that are instructed, the hearts 
hat are kind, the lives that are rea- 
sonably contented and happy, vastly 
yutnumber those of whom the opposite 
ss true. Even General Booth, writ- 
ng of the world’s sink of human mis- 
ery, London, speaks only of a “sub- 
merged tenth.” In the United States, 
»ven in these depressed financial times, 
she proportion of unfortunates is far 
ess than this. And we must not for- 
set that the principal cause for this 
oersonal wretchedness is not an unjust 
social order, not the oppression of capi- 
alistic classes. It arises mainly from 
‘he laziness, ignorance, shiftlessness, 
self indulgence and mental and moral 
weakness of these unfortunates them- 
selves. They are their own victims. 
Che single habit of drink costs the na-~ 
ion one thousand millions, a sum, which 
f added to the income of our people, 
would lift them into comparative afflu- 
nee and go far to silence men dis- 
sontent with their own lot, and envy 


of other’s superior fortune and station.. 


COMPETITION AS A FACTOR. 

But, says Professor Herron once 
more, “any wealth that is not the cre- 
ation of labor is fictitious;’’ an oracular 
but ill-considered utterance. Has he 
never reflected on the power of brains 
to create wealth; on self-denial, fore- 
sight, economy, thrift, enterprise and 
daring as aids in personal advance- 
ment? It is chiefly because some men 
possess these qualities that they rise 
in the world. Wealth, great place and 
renown among men are less and less 
the creation of accident or undeserved 
good fortune. Let us see to it that 
they become such in ever decreasing 
ratio. 

But let us not sneer at or suppress 
altogether the natural abilities in men 
which give them distinction among 
their fellows, and yield them a large 
share of worldly successes as the re- 
ward for their energy, toil and self-de- 
nial. 

Now, all this seems very wrong and 
shameful to Professor Herron. He re- 
gards competition as one of the 
giant evils of human society, instead 
of seeing in it, as he ought, a divine 
lever for the uplifting of the world. 

“Competition,” he tells us, “is not law 
but anarchy. Cain was the author of 
the competitive theory; the cross of 
Jesus was its eternal denial.’’ This is 
evidently a favorite illustration with 
Professor Herron, since it is often re- 
peated -by him. It would be difficult, I 
think, to pack more errors into a single 
sentence than are contained in this ut- 
terance, 

Cain, even if we accept the ancient 
Bible myth as literal history, was not 
the author but the preventor of com- 
petition. We read that it was Abel who 
successfully competed with his brother 
and offered “a more excellent sacrifice 
than Cain.’”? And God, be it noted, ac- 
cepted his sacrifice, thus showing his 
divine approval of the competitive prin- 
ciple. Hereupon Cain slew Abel and 
made his competition forever impos- 
sible, thus attempting to secure for 
himself a monopoly of the divine favor. 
But Israel’s God evidently didn’t ap- 
prove of monopolies and hence drove 
Cain into exile. 

Again, the cross of ‘Christ, far from 
being a denial of competition, was its 
most glorious vindication. Arrayed 
against Jesus were the prejudice and 
fanaticism, the ecclesiastical pride, 
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the political ambition of his day. To 


these he opposed the power of his spirit-/ 


ual trust, his pure life, his boundless 
love for humanity. The two rival prin- 
ciples struggled together for the mas- 


tery. They have been competing with | 
each other ever since for man’s recogni- | 


tion and they will continue to antagon- 
ize each other for long ages to come. 
But every century witnesses the in- 
ereasing influences of Jesus’ word and 
example, and makes more secure the 
ultimate triumph of truth over error, 
of right over wrong, of love over hate, 
and of God over all. 

Not Professor Herron therefore, but 
the modern scientist is our true teach- 
er, as he shows us with many and irre- 
futable proofs that competition is a 
fundamental and eternal principle and 
interwoven into the complex web of 
the creation. Competition enters into 
the whirl of the primal atoms and the 
attractions and repulsions of the heaven 
ly bodies. It is involved in the play of 
all natural forces and laws. It is pre- 
supposed in the struggle for animal ex- 
istence. It is not abolished when we ar- 
rive at the self-conscious life of man, 
but is one of the chief moral incentives 
of his career on earth. It is the lever 
of human progress in knowledge, en- 
terprise and self mastery. Take away 
from man this spur of competition and 
his life becomes inert, unambitious and 
unproductive. Therefore competition 
will never cease on this. planet till life 
ceases. One of the leading Christian 
socialists of Europe, Mons. Victor 
Aime Huber recognizes this truth when 
he tells us: “Competition is one of the 
divine laws of social life and develop- 
ment, which like every other law re- 
quires the discipline of the Holy Spirit 
in the individual and in _ society, in 
church and in state, so as not to be 
abused by selfishness or poisoned by ig- 
norance and folly.’’ The wise way, there- 
fore, is not to denounce the competi- 
tive spirit in man, but to guide it 
aright; not to seek to suppress, but to 
enlighten it, to transfigure it with moral 
ideals and human sympathies, and so 
raise it from the brutal displays of a 
material and egoistic existence to the 
heroism and self-sacrifice of a Christ.. 


ALTRUISM AND CHRISTIANITY. . 


But, right here, I touch upon another 
serious defect in Professor Herron’s so- 
cial philosophy—his seeming restriction 
of altruistic sentiments and aims to the 
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days and teachings of Jesus. » 
him everything that is moral is cen: 
tered in the person of Jesus of Nazareth 
This is the chief burden of his public 
discourses. ! 
We reply—the sentiment of humar 
brotherhood is indeed set forth sub; 
limely in Christ’s life and teachings 
but long before Christ it was taught 
and lived by philosophers and saints 
Let me quote a few of the noble altru: 
istic sentiments to be found in pagar 
writers to show that they are in ne 
wise peculiar to Christ, or to be ex 
clusively associated with his name. | 
Says Confucius, who lived some 50: 
years before Christ: ‘“‘My teaching ij 
simple and easy to understand. It con: 
sists only in having the heart right, ane 
in loving one’s neighbor as one’s self 
es The good man loves all men 
All within the four seas are his broth 
ers.” 
The Greek poet Menander wrote 
“Tt is not life to live for one’s self alond 
Let us help one another.”’ 
Said the Roman emperor Marcu 
Aurelius: “All thinking beings hav’ 
been made one for the other. . ut 
We are made for co-operation, and t 
act against one another is contrary ti 
nature. The good man remembers tha 
every rational being is his kinsman.” - 
“We are members of one great body, 
says Seneca, “and Nature has im 
planted in us mutual love.” 
“Take away love and benevolence,! 
Cicero tells us, ‘‘and you take away a! 
the joy of life. Men are born for th 
sake of men, that they may mutuall 
benefit one another.” 
And from the Budhist scripture w 
have this truly magnificent declara 
tion: “Never will I seek or receiv 
private, individual salvation; never wi 
T enter into final peace alone; but fc 
ever and ever and everywhere, I wi 
live and strive for the redemption ¢ 


every creature throughout all th 
world.” | 
The law of mutual love an 
helpfulness was not’ then intr 
duced into the world by Jest 
Christ, but was inherent in tt 
human soul, and sure to _ develc 
with man’s increasing civilizatio1 
Nay, the altrusitic principle, equal) 


with the competitive, is a fundament 
law of the universe. As President Jo 
dan has convincingly and beautifull 
pointed out in recent public addresse 
altruism, or the law of mutual help, 


disclosed in the most rudimentary pr¢ 
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cesses of the natural world. When the 
primary and single cell splits in two this 
law at once comes into play. Altruism 
built up the coral floors of the ocean’s 
bed and the tissues of the animal creat- 
ure. In the intellectual and moral life 
of man it rises to new and higher dis- 
plays of beneficence. It accompanies 


and corrects the excesses of egoism 
and competition. It is itself restrained 
by the counterbalance of en- 


lightened self interest, and an emula- 
tion ‘that is noble as well as ardent. 
Christ is, at most, a sublime illustration 
of the altruistic principle. It produced 
nim. He did not introduce it. 


THE SERMON ON THE MOUNT. 


Again, Professor Herron’s Christo- 
sentric theory of the moral universe 
eads him into very mistaken interpre- 
ations of Christ’s teachings, and their 
searing on human society in our day. 
This is especially shown by what he 
sayS concerning the sermon on_ the 
nount. “The sermon on the mount,” 
1e tells us, “is the most perfect expres- 
sion in letters of the divine government 
yf the world, of the just social order, 
and the Christian constitution of so- 
siety.”’ It is not a sermon at all but 
‘a political document, given on a poli- 
ical occasion, as truly as the Declara- 
‘ion of Independence.” Accordingly 
Professor Herron holds that Jesus 
sought to initiate a political reform and 
lied almost broken hearted on the cross 
secause he had failed in this attempt. 
Now, it requires no very large ac- 
juaintance with the results of Biblical 
sriticism to see how mistaken this in- 
ferpretation is. The sermon on the 
nount is not a treatise at all. It is not 
sven an organic whole, and its various 
darts have no necessary connection. It 
s simply a collection of detached ut- 
serances of Jesus, fragments from his 
liscourses, heads of sermons, ethical 
orecepts, and odds and ends of Chris- 
jan teachings which were evidently put 
nto this section of the gospels because 
hey seemed to belong to no definite 
ime or occasion in the ministry of 
‘esus. The topics of the sermon on 
the mount are exclusively ethical and 
social, but they are in no just sense po- 
itical. Nor can we with any fair read- 
ng of Scripture history conceive of 
Jesus as a political reformer. The 
Maimants to the Messiahship who pre-| 
seded Jesus, some twenty or more in! 
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| pires. 


‘modern Christian state. 


number, made the fatal mistake of at- 
tempting to bring about a_ political 
overturn. One by one they raised the 
standard of revolt and were put down 
by the hand of authority. But, as 
Christian scholars of all shades of the- 
ological opinion agree, it was the rare 
merit of Jesus of Nazareth that he had 
a totally different conception of the re- 
ligious problem of his time. He con- 
ceived himself, in the higher Old Testa- 
ment sense, to be not a conquering, 
but a suffering Messiah; not a political 
leader, but a religious inspirer. It was 
this which has given him his spiritual 
ascendancy over the human race, and 
made his name and word outlast the 
rise and fall of parties, states and em- 
“My kingdom is not of this 
world,’ he replies to Pilate. ‘‘Render 
unto Caesar the things which are 
Caesar’s,’ he says, with lofty indiffer- 
ence to the political issues of his day, 
“and unto God the things which are 
Godis:+ 

It would seem, therefore, to be a fore- 
ed and unwarranted reading of the gos- 
pel story to find in it a political pronun- 
ciamento. 


CHRIST AND MODERN LIFE. 


But, while few, if any, Christian so- 
cialists will go with Professor Herron 
to this extreme, there are many who do 
find in Christ’s utterances about prop- 
erty, social justice and human brother- 
hood the programme of a new social 
order. They demand that we return to 
these teachings of Christ and the early 
apostles, and accept them literally and 
implicitly as the true philosophy of the 
In Christ they 
discern the first socialist. They claim 
that if his precepts and example are 
closely and obediently followed they 
will result in a complete transformation 
of the economic order, and lead directly 
to some specific form of socialism. Thus 
the Boston Society of Christian Social- 
ists, now extinct, endorsed Mr. Lau- 
rence Gronlund’s socialistic programme. 

In reply to these demands of the 
Christian socialist it may. be said, first, 
that it is difficult, if not impossible, to 
gather from the New Testament ac- 
counts of Jesus and his teachings any 
consistent scheme of conduct for man- 
kind with regard to the accumulation 
and use of property. We must bear in 
mind that Jesus did not profess to be a 
political economist, but an ethical and 
religious teacher. His chief care was 


to enlighten and quicken the individual 
soul with the consciousness of its divine 
sonship, its earthly duties, its brotherly 
relations and heavenly hopes. 
as the accumulation of wealth and the 
conduct of business were concerned we 
must remember that Jesus belonged to 
a very primitive and simple order of 
society, in which human wants were 
few and easily supplied, in which there 
was nothing to be compared with our 
modern industrialism or widely extend- 
ed system of doing business, and in 
which there was not a trace of economic 
science. We should not expect, there- 
fore, that Christ’s utterances on finance 
and property and the labor question 
would be of equal value with his ethical 
and religious teachings. He naturally 
shared the views of his time with re- 
spect to these matters. The attempt to 
deduce from the New Testament a 
scheme of political economy and label 
it Christian,is thoroughly irrational and 


misleading. 
Jesus, no doubt, like every other 
prophet of the soul, absorbed in spirit- 


ual contemplation and the interests of | 
|the disloyalty and sinfulness of profess: 


an ideal morality, looked with more or 
less contempt upon wealth, and saw in 
it only a hindrance to the acceptance 
of divine truth. He spoke approvingly 
of poverty, non-resistance, and unlim- 
ited almsgiving. He himself seems to 
have ceased to work at his trade during 
his ministry, and to have lived on the 
charity of friends. The first disciples 
shared his point of view. They even, 
at one time, sold all their possessions 
and had all things in common. This 
was practical socialism; but it Was 
brought about, first, by their total ab- 
sorption in the work of their apostolate, 
and, secondly, by their firm conviction 
that the end of the world was approach- 
ing. Men who believe in the nearness 
of the millennium, and live only for the 
future, will take no interest in gain or 
property. The existing order was soon 
to be destroyed and all things to become 
new. So believed the first generation 
of Christians, and so believe the’ Sec- 
ond Adventists of our own day, who are 
accustomed to give away their property 
as the fatal day draws near. 


CHRISTIAN SOCIALISM. 


The counsel of the Christian socialist 
to make the utterances of the New Tes- 
tament on the subject of the acquisi- 
tion and use of property the working 
theory of modern life does not commend 
itself to rational minds. As the ages 


So far | 


| 


roll on civilization assumes hew as. 
pects. We live under altered social and 
industrial conditions to-day, and need 
to correct the sublime Utopias of seer 
and apostle by the lessons of subsequent 
experience, and the ascertained facts 
and laws of economics and social sci- 
ence. 

Jesus of Nazareth will forever re- 
main the inspired prophet and religious 
teacher of the ages. He has done more 
than any other to inspire and uplift the 
human race. But we do not look tc 
prophets or poets for instruction in the 
practical and administrative concerns 
of society.* The best evidence of this 
is that for nearly eighteen centuries 
Christendom has departed in practice 


|from the literal commandments of the 


sermon on the mount. It does not 
see any merit in poverty. It will not 
give, without security and interest, ‘tc 
him that would borrow. It does not 
passively turn the other cheek also tc 
the smiter. It is increasingly opposec 
to indiscriminate alnrsgiving. Pro- 
fessor Herron and the Christian social- 
ists tell us this departure is because oi 


ing Christians. But the almost unan- 
imous voice of Christendom denies the 
charge. The wisest teachers of mor. 


|als and religion counsel us not to ignore 


the altered conditions under which we 
live, and to shape our course by the 
well informed teachings of economic 
science. Instead of applying the lette1 
of the New Testament to modern civil. 
ization, let us rise to a just apprecia. 
tion of its essential spirit. The spir. 
it of Christ, the spirit of human kind. 
ness, of self sacrifice is alike needed fo1 
the quickening of the individual sou 
and the guidance of society. 

Economics must be upborne anc 
transfigured by ethics and religion. Bu 
religion can never be a substitute foi 
economics—not even the Christian a 
ligion. Sentiment has its place in the 
moral activities of man, but it canno 
dispense with the discipline of science 
which restrains it from excesses anc 
enlightens it with truth. Christian a 
cialism is prone to forget this. It has 
generous impulses, but it is too mystic 
and vague in its utterances, and too ex 
cited in mind to deal wisely with th 
practical problems of the social order 
I cannot find that Professor Herron, fo: 
instance, has any solutions or remedie;: 


*Rev. N. P. Gilman, Socialism and th 


American Spirit. 


or the evils of our time, save a few 
levices already abundantly known to 
is, and palpably inadequate to remedy 
she evils of our time. 

Again Christian socialism is seeming- 
y as much concerned to advance the 
nterests of a metaphysical and theo- 
ogical Christianity as it is to solve the 
social problems of the hour. Nay, it 
orevents clear thinking on economic 
juestions by employing a theological 
largon which is becoming more and 
nore foreign to enlightened minds. 
>rofessor Herron abounds in such 
yhrases as the following: ‘The reali- 
ation of society is the realization of 
‘he atonement through the fulfillment 
of the incarnation.’ 

It is probably such confused theo- 
ogical statements which lead Professor 
Aly, the eminent socialist, to write that 
che expression Christian socialist con- 
veys no very clear ideas, and were best 
iropped altogether. 

One thing is sure, economic science 
san take no cognizance of a supernat- 
iral revelation, a dogmatic Christ, or a 
purely sentimental sociology. It ‘deals 
only with the facts of the social order 
und with human and historical per- 
sonages. 

_ Therefore, we are justified in the con- 
tlusion that Christian socialism is not 
the remedy for the evils of modern 
‘ife. 

- Realizing this it has already been dis- 
harded by our Eastern communities, 
Where its societies and journals ‘are 
oractically dead. It would be unfortu- 
tate if it were to have even a brief 

‘esurrection on this coast, although we 
lo get our fashions a few years after 


“verybody else has abandoned them. Ti | 


vould keep us from more sane and prac- 
‘ical solutions of the social question. 


: THH EXISTING ORDER. 


| I cannot at the end of this long dis- 
urse enter upon the nature of this 
etter social philosophy, except to af- 
irm that our true resource and rem- 
“dy is economic science enlightened by 
“he spirit of the gospel of Christ. 
The existing social and industrial or- 
ie is not the product of blind chance, 
'v ignorance, or selfishness, or fraud or 
uelty. Any human institution found- 
fd on these must have perished. It 
Ss the gradual and necessary outcome 
»f man’s social experiment and ex- 
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perience. It is very imperfect. It nee 
much rectification and improvement 
But it is altogether the best system for 
mankind at its present stage of intel- 
lectual and moral development. 


It is the product of long ages of hu-- 
man experience, thought and toil. It 
will not be overturned in a day, or a 
decade, or a century. Mankind has 
altogether too much at stake to sur- 
render its present civilization simply 
to ascertain whether Professor Her- 
ron’s or Mr. Gronlund’s theory are 
practical, or merely the fictions of their 
heated imagination. 

Society needs to be aroused, convicted 
of ignorance, selfishness and folly. New 
ideas, proposals, methods are all to be 
welcomed in the economic and indus- 
trial world. All honor to the prophets 
of the ideal among us, to the Messiahs 
of a new dispensation. But when it 
comes to practical action we look to a 
different kind of advisers; to minds 
scientifically trained, calm, sane and 
logical, lovers of truth, and saviours of 
humanity. from ignorance, emotional 
excess and folly. 


Only as ethics and economics unite, 
and the spirit of Christ’s teachings. is’ 
informed by the gathered knowledge 
and experience of the race, can the 
world make safe progress in truth 
and virtue, in happiness and holiness? 
That progress will doubtless continue 
to be along present lines, which 
furnish us abundant opportuni- 
ties and incentives for social 
improvement and exhibitions of the 
spirit of human brotherhood. 


I close with this reminder from Dr. 
James Martineau, the great ethical 
teacher: “Society must be reformed 
from within, and vivified from the heart 
to the extremities. All experience throws 
discouragement on the speculations of 
the social mechanist, who hopes to 
mend the evils of human life by a nice 
disposition of institutional forces. Po- 
litical changes have a very limited ag- 
ency; and from exaggerated estimate of 
this, they usually disappoint. The true 
life of the human community is plant- 
ed deep in the private affections of its 
members; in the greatness of its indiv- 
idual minds; in the pure severities of 
its domestic conscience; in the noble 
and transforming thoughts that fer- 
tilize its secret nooks.” 
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THE STORY OF “ROBERT ELSMERE” 
; AND ITS LESSONS 


“*Can ye not discern the signs of the times ?”—Jzsus (Matt. xvi: 3). 


N an article contributed to one of the Reviews, Presi- 
dent Eliot of Harvard College advises that the clergy 
forsake, at times, the beaten track of Scriptural and 

doctrinal exposition, and treat in their sermons of the new 
books which are constantly being issted from the press, in 
so far as these possess a distinguishably religious and moral 
purpose, and contain lessons for the enlightenment of faith 
and the conduct of life. 

Conformably with this excellent suggestion, my present 
discourse is concerning that recent and remarkable work of 
fiction which has been so widely circulated, and has created 
so profound an impression on the thinking mind of England 
and America—‘‘ Robert Elsmere.’’ The popularity of this 
book is no more remarkable than the different points of 
view from which it has been regarded. That eminent Eng- 
lish statesman, Mr. Gladstone, in a long review in the June 
Contemporary, considers it a serious menace to the Estab- 
lished Church and the Christian religion; while Col. Robert 
Ingersoll, on the other hand, scoffs at it as altogether too 
conservative in temper, as a weak attempt to save some- 
thing from the universal wreck of the Christian tradition. 
This variety of opinion only makes it worthier of considera- 
tion, although as a work of fiction its discussion may be 
deemed by some out of place in the pulpit. 

But fiction is to-day the favorite and most effective literary 
method on the part of those who would reach and influence 

‘the larger public. And what is fiction, in its best estate, but 
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a transcript of human life in the light of the imagination 
and heart and conscience of the writer? Now the sermon 
equally treats of human life. It holds up the mirror to 
human nature, and seeks to influence it to higher faith and 
purer living. There is many a sermon preached in a good 
novel. Candor compels me add that there is a deal of fiction 
in many a sermon of our day. The best novels are those 
which have a serious purpose, and deal distinguishably 
with moral and spiritual’ problems. George Eliot’s works, 
Charles Kingsley’s ‘‘ Yeast,’’ George MacDonald’s theologi- 
cal romances, and the writings of Harriet Beecher Stowe 
and Edward Eggleston, are all concerned with the religious 
problems of our day. But never, it seems to me, have the 
spiritual struggles of this generation—the great conflict 
now going on between authority and freedom, tradition and 
truth, the letter and the spirit—been so powerfully and 
impressively set forth as on the glowing pages of this latest 
work of genius—‘‘ Robert Elsmere.”’ 

The wonderful success it has achieved is not due to any 
adventitious circumstance or the arts of the advertiser. 
It is the intrinsic merit of the book, from both a literary 
and ethical. standpoint, and its rare timeliness as an 
exposition of the theological changes that are now going 
on,—the spiritual experiences of a generation universally 
touched with doubt, and yet seeking with passionate 
earnestness for other and more enduring foundations of faith 
than the past has bequeathed to it. 


When we consider the distinguished literary and social 
environment of its gifted author, we are not surprised that 
such a book should have emanated from such a source. 
The author, Mrs. Humphrey Ward, as is now well known, 
is the granddaughter of Dr. Arnold of the Rugby School, 
the learned historian of Rome. Her father is an eminent 
Professor at the Royal University in Dublin, and is pre- 
sumably a Roman Catholic in faith. Her uncle was that 
distinguished critic, man of letters, and radical in religion, 
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Matthew Arnold, and her husband is a well-known literary 
and art critic, and editor of books. Mrs. Ward herself is 
not only a writer of repute, but is said to be rarely informed 
in the languages and literatures of the modern Latin 
races—French, Spanish, Italian—and to possess an unusual 
culture in all that pertains to art. These distinguished 
personal antecedents explain somewhat the admirable 
literary style, the acquaintance with modern thought and 
the familiarity with cultivated society in England, which 
render Mrs. Ward’s book ‘so fascinating and quickening 
to its multitude of readers. 

The average novel reader, who skims through a book 
merely to unravel its plot, may indeed find the work unsat- 
isfactory, for ‘‘Robert Elsmere’’ has a serious purpose, and 
its leading characters move and talk on a high plane of 
thought and feeling. This does not, however, render the 
work stilted or unnatural. On the contrary, about the 
first as well as the most abiding impression one receives 
from its-perusal, is the life-like character of its personages 
and incidents. As the Rev. J. T. Bixby, in an admirable 
paper in the Unztarian Review suggests, they are as real 
as anything in Henry James or Mr. Howells; but how 
much nobler in intellectual and moral values! In ‘‘ Robert 
Elsmere’’ we see anew that there may be literary realism 
of the strictest sort, without its characters being low, its 
incidents commonplace, or its conversation trivial. Her 
treatment of the principal characters displays something of 
George Eliot’s delicate insight and subtle analysis of the 
motives which actuate human conduct; and no writer since 
George Eliot’s day gives so much promise of filling her 
place in modern literature. How rich in color are her 
pages! In a simple and beautiful style, she paints for us, 
with intense vitality and sympathy, the rugged, picturesque 
scenery of the Westmoreland hills and lakes, with their 
alternating moods of sunshine and storm; the quiet beauty 
of the landscape of Surrey; the interiors of humble cottage 
homes, with the painful privations and wild superstitions of 
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the peasantry; the comforts, limitations and humors of 
rural life among the gentry; the splendors of English 
manorial halls; the squalor and misery of the London poor; 
the worldliness and emptiness of fashionable society; the 
-studious atmosphere of Oxford—trelieving the somber chap- 
ters of her story with artistic contrasts of life and love, 
which can find no place in my present discussion, but which 
conduce to the charm and interest of the book. 

-Her principal characters are drawn with a delicate yet 
firm hand. They stand out from the crowded pages with 
distinctness and linger vividly in the memory. And this 
not only because they are interesting in themselves, but 
because they each represent a separate and recognizable 
type of the intellectual life of our day. Everywhere we 
meet with refined yet clear portraitures of men and women 
as they exist on the higher planes of thought and social 
intercourse—portraits so real, so life-like, that it seems 
impossible to us that they should not have actually breathed 
and moved round the authoress in daily companionship, or, 
at any rate, to have been suggested by persons in her circle 
of acquaintance. 

Of none of the characters of her book is this more true 
than of its central figure, Robert Elsmere, in whom it is no 
mere fancy of mine, I must believe, to discover.an idealized 
representation of her distinguished relative, Matthew Arnold. 

It will always be one of the most gratifying recollections 
of my life that on the occasion of Mr. Arnold’s first visit to 
this country I was privileged to meet him and hear his dis- 
course, so rich with the affluent culture, refined insight and 
well-matured convictions of a gifted and earnest mind. For 
more than a week I met him almost every day, and took 
long walks with him on the surf-beaten cliffs of old Newport, 
listening with profit and enjoyment to his conversation, 


which was 
““Of such sweet breath combined, 
As made the things more rich.’’ 


In Mrs. Ward’s portrayal of her hero, I seem to trace 
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the physical and mental resemblance to her illustrious 
kinsman, Matthew Arnold. The tall, loose-jointed, yet 
agile frame, the irregular, strong and attractive features, the 
speaking eyes and ruddy tint, and fondness for athletic 
sports, especially the exercise of walking. In his mental 
make-up, also, Robert Elsmere reminds one of Mr. Arnold 
—the keen, alert mind, so eager for knowledge ; strongly 
self-assertive, and with the courage of his convictions, yet 
humble and simple as a child; the cheerful and buoyant 
disposition, with strong affection for his family and kind. 
The very opinions on theological, biblical and philosophical 
questions, to which Robert Elsmere attains through struggle 
and suffering, are those which his great prototype has so 
eloquently and convincingly expressed in his literary and 
critical works. But here the resemblance comes to an end. 
Robert Elsmere is, as I said, an idealization of Matthew 
Arnold, and in the sphere of moral action, the hero of 
Mrs. Ward’s story displays a vigor of conscience, a breadth 
of sympathy, a steadfastness of faith, which was sometimes 
wanting in that fastidious critic and conforming Churchmay, 
Matthew Arnold. 


In attempting to treat of the lessons of this notable book, 
I am embarrassed, I confess, because I do not know how 
many of those whom I address are familiar with the work 
in question. To render myself intelligible to the larger 
number who are not, as well as to refresh the memory. of 
those who have read it, let me undertake a brief abstract of 
the book, so far, at least, as it treats of the spiritual history 
of Robert and Catharine Elsmere, and, so far as possible, 
also, in the language of the author. 

Robert Elsmere’s father, the rector of Murewell in the 
county of Surrey, dies early, and leaves his widow and son 
to face the world together. The mother, Mrs. Elsmere, 
was an Irishwoman by birth, with irregular Irish ways, but 
with one of the warmest hearts that ever animated mortal 
clay, and a nature as responsive as it was vigorous. Life 
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was delightful to her; action, energy, influence were edelight- 
fulto her. Her life was a perpetual giving forth. Daily 
companionship with such a mother could not but impress 
itself deeply upon the disposition and character of the 
promising boy, in whom many of these maternal traits 
reappeared. The time finally came when Robert was to 
leave the loving care of his mother and enter Oxford 
University. Here, with his mother’s delight in living, his 
athletic instincts, and the freshness of a young and roving 
curiosity, he makes many mistakes, alike in friends and 
pursuits ; but his love for his mother, his strong literary 
tastes, and his own strength of will and tyrannous con- 
science, kept his charm and pliancy from degenerating into 
weakness, and made it not only delightful but profitable to 
love him. 

His future is most notably affected by two friends, both 
older than himself, and tutors at Oxford. The first of these, 
Edward Langham, was Robert’s tutor, and as Mrs. Ward 
has portrayed him, is one of the most unique and deli- 
cately drawn characters in the whole range of modern 
fiction. It has been inferred, with great probability, that 
Langham was suggested by the French critic and dreamer 
Amiel, whose melancholy yet fascinating journal Mrs. 
Ward translated and edited a year or two since. Edward 
Langham is described as of exceptional personal beauty, 
and eminent as a scholar, but a profoundly melancholy, 
irresolute, cold and critical man; at once thorough-going 
skeptic and thorough-going idealist; ever haunted by 
the vision of the great things which he had not the 
courage or the self-confidence to attempt. Such characters 
as Langham are to be found, doubtless, in the bookish 
centers of crowded, conventional Europe, but are more 
rarely met with in our free, hopeful and intensely practical 
New World civilization. 

The other friend whom young Elsmere is influenced by 
is one with whom he comes in contact less frequently, but 
always to be seized and penetrated and filled with a fervor 
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and an admiration which he was too young to analyze, but 
which was to be none the less potent and lasting. This 
was Henry Grey, in whom the critics have easily recog- 
nized a pen portrait of the author’s friend, Thomas Hill 
Green, late Professor of Moral Philosophy at Oxford, to 
whom, indeed, with another friend, whose characteristics, it 
is said, in part reappear in Catharine, her book is dedicated. 
Henry Grey is described as of noble presence, with massive 
head and sunken eyes, and Midland accent, strongly sug- 
gesting the rude strength and simplicity of a peasant ances- 
try, and a wondrous fire and spiritual beauty flashing 
through it all, which overflowed of necessity into the bar- 
rener lives of those around him, kindling and enriching. 
It was known that after having prepared himself for the 
Christian ministry, he had remained a layman, because it 
had become impossible for him to accept the miraculous 
element in the prevailing creeds. The whole basis of Grey’s 
thought was ardently idealist and Hegelian. He had 
broken with the popular Christianity, but for him, God, 
consciousness and duty were the only realities. 

A very different type of free thought this from that em- 
bodied in the melancholy cynic, Langham, and one, we 
may believe, more congenial to young Elsmere’s fervent 
and believing temper. 

To a young man of Elsmere’s temperament it was the 
most natural thing in the world to rally to the Established 
Church. Towards the close of his undergraduate course 
he confides to Henry Grey that he has made up his mind 
to take orders. | ‘‘ You feel no difficulties in the way?’’ 
‘“‘No,’’ says Robert eagerly; ‘‘I never had any. Perhaps,” 
he adds, with sudden humility, ‘‘it is because I have never 
gone deep enough. It has all seemed so plain.” ‘‘You 
will probably be very happy in the life,’’ returns Grey, and 
then adds, with what seems like a fine touch of irony, ‘‘the 
church needs men of your sort.’’ Langham is less easily 
reconciled to his decision, but remarks, characteristically, 
*‘ Well, one may as well preach a respectable mythology as 
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anything,’’ a remark which Elsmere’s young ardor resents, 
anda discussion on Christianity ensues, in which it soon 
appears that while he had got hold of all the stock apolo- 
getic arguments, the intellect had precious little to do 
with Elsmere’s Christianity. It was something far different 
from intellectual conviction; it was moral passion, love, 
feeling—in short, mysticism. ‘‘He imagines that he has 
satisfied his intellect,’’ says the most melancholy of skep- 
tics, ‘“‘and he has never so much as exerted it.’’ His 
mother, too, is none too well pleased with his choice, but 
loyally aids him in it. Robert now begins his four years’ 
course in divinity. His antecedents and temperament save 
him from becoming a High Churchman, but to the English 
Church, as a national institution for the promotion of God’s 
work on earth, no one could have been more deeply loyal, 
and none coming close to him could have mistaken the 
fervor and passion of his Christian feeling. He throws 
himself into his theological studies and charitable work— 
coffee palaces, popular lectures, and visits among the poor 
—with characteristic vigor. He preaches occasionally, and 
has visions of a self-denying ministry in the poorer districts 
of London, when a sudden break-down in health changes 
all his plans, and compels him to accept the timely offer of 
a relative to the Surrey living, which his father had occu- 
pied before him. Before entering upon his new duties, 
however, he visits connections in Westmoreland, in quest of 
health, and here meets and wooes the heroine of the story, 
Catharine Leyburn. 


One of the most admirable gifts of Mrs. Ward is her 
ability to painta woman. All her types of womanhood— 
unlettered peasants, fussy and meddling vicar’s wives, the 
butterflies of fashionable society, and the nobler representa- 
tives of culture and character, are drawn with a fine touch, 
and move and breathe like real personages and not mere 
lay figures. Z 


In Catharine Leyburn we have portrayed, with rare skili 
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and charm, the descendant of a vigorous, if rude, yeomanry, 
and the eldest daughter of a scholarly, but narrow mystic 
and ‘solitary, who, in later life, shocked by the prevailing 
rationalism of the English universities, fled from them 
to bury himself and his family in his boyhood’s home 
in the North country. The austere and melancholy recluse 
has brought up his eldest daughter, in whom he recognizes 
a temper akin to his own, in the strict, ascetic spirit of his 
own belief, and, dying, has solemnly committed to her care 
the amiable but weak mother and two younger sisters. 
The sacredness of this responsibility ever presses upon the 
devoted, heroic spirit of Catharine, and lends a still more 
somber aspect to her nature. She is described as of rare 
personal beauty, although of a severe type, and of singular 
purity and moral force. In her, indeed, the author has 
incarnated the Puritan ideal of goodness and piety, in contrast 
with the zsthetic element as it appears in her gifted sister, 
Rose. Catharine’s nature is austerely devout and self- 
renouncing. She holds rigidly, unquestioningly, to the nar- 
row creed of her fathers. She has all the Puritan’s distrust of 
personal joy. ‘‘Man is not here to be happy,”’ she says, 
and devoutly believes with the ancient mystic, that ‘‘man 
approacheth so much the nearer to God the farther he 
departeth from all earthly comfort.’’ 

Her sister Rose, on the other hand, with her remarkable 
musical attainments, is an embodiment of the esthetic 
nature. Impulsive, imaginative, self-indulgent, wayward 
and capricious—she learns only through the stern disciplines 
of trial and suffering that self-control and _ self-sacrifice 
which are Catharine’s by her very constitution. 

Upon Robert Elsmere Catharine exerts a singular and 
lasting fascination. Her beauty, her purity, her moral 
fervor, her life devoted to works of duty at home and of 
charity among the lowly poor, win him to an admiring 
affection, which, in spite of their great differences of nature, 
—she so self-restrained, self-repressed, so distrustful of all 


personal happiness, and he so full of life and joy,—never 
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departs from him until the breath departs from his body,— 
and then is glorified beyond the stars. _ 

I may not dwell upon the scenes of passion and trial in 
which the writer so graphically describes the conflict in 
Catharine between her loyalty to her father’s solemn charge 
and the new and rising sentiment in her breast. The 
struggle ends with lifting clouds and sunny skies, and Robert 
and Catharine—united for life and eternity—depart together 
for the Surrey village of twelve hundred souls and the 
quaint old rectory, which for little more than a year is to 
be their home, and the scene of spiritual wrestlings, suffer- 
ings and trials, such as are not often visited upon our frail 
humanity, but which, as depicted on these eloquent pages, 
make duty real, truth supreme, and obedience easier to 
thousands of earnest men and women of our day, who read 
and ponder and take new heart again. 


Installed in his new charge, Robert Elsmere throws him- 
self with characteristic ardor into the duties of his vocation. 
Besides his pulpit and pastoral work, he seeks to ameliorate 
the moral and social condition of his humble parishioners. 
He visits them in their homes to comfort and inspire; 
he founds an institute for the young people; he instructs 
them in natural science; attracts them by his remarkable 
gift of telling stories, and encourages a Sunday cricket 
club and other healthful recreations. In all his wife is 
his loyal helpmeet. It is a time of intense activity and 
unalloyed happiness for them both. Meanwhile, his stud- 
les are not neglected. His own literary instincts and Grey’s 
parting advice to him to keep up with books, lead him to set 
aside a portion of each day for reading. He also begins 
the composition of an historical work on the fall of the 
Roman Empire and the introduction of Christianity. In his 
researches he is greatly aided by the gracious permission of _ 
Squire Wendover, the owner of the splendid Murewell 
Hall, in the parish, to freely use, during his absence, the 
famous Murewell library. This great collection of books 
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not only contains priceless treasures of ancient lore, but is. 
also rich in modern works, especially in those German crit- 
ical, historical and philosophical treatises which have so pro- 
foundly affected recent thought. 

His religious thinking is mightily influenced, too, by the 
comparative method of his favorite scientific pursuits. The 
philosophy of evolution is beginning to tell on him. Dar- 
win’s books are a revelation. But his religious feeling soon 
recovers its balance. ‘‘There is no need for panic,’”’ he 
says. ‘‘After all, we are not saved by the gospel accord- 
ing to Darwin. Not every one need be troubled with new ~ 
facts. I should never press them on my wife, for instance. 
It would distress her. She holds the old ideas as she was 
taught them, and why should I, above all, distress her ?”’ 

Thus, day by day, the old traditional bases of the ortho- 
dox faith within him are being undermined by more thor- 
ough investigation, by new knowledge and larger con- 
ceptions of the world-order and Providences of history. 
Over the young idealist soul there sweeps.a dry, destroy- 
ing whirlwind of thought. Elements gathered from all 
sources, from his own historical work, from the Squire’s 
books, from the secret half-conscious recesses of the mind, 
enter into it. ‘‘I have neither learning nor experience 
enough—yet,’’ he says to himself. ‘‘Of course, it can be 
met, but I must grow, must think, first.’’ 

To the silent, disintegrating forces contained in the library 
of Squire Wendover is now added the still more potent 
influence of that great scholar himself. Wendover is one 
of the ablest and most radical intellects in Europe. His 
scholarship is profound, his acquaintance with the great men 
of all countries extensive, his conversation, in spite of a 
certain harsh and rasping tone, is brilliant and fascinating. 
Squire Wendover believes that the world, so far as it has 
lived to any purpose, has lived dy the head. To Robert he 
represents that absorbing and overgrown life of the intellect 
which blights the heart and chills the senses. He is at once 
repelled and attracted by the Squire. To one, like himself, 
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filled with the hunger to now, the company of the great 
_ scholar proves invaluable, since he is a storehouse of informa- 
tion on the very topics Elsmere is studying. The Squire, 
for his part, enjoys Elsmere’s company as a relaxation from 
his solitary literary labors. The two men take long walks 
together, on which they review in conversation the great 
topics of religious controversy, the Pentateuch, the Gospel, 
Tradition, the Fathers, Protestantism and the Broad Church 
movement. Little by little, Elsmere feels his old foundations 
_ of faith crumbling before the arguments and facts of the 
Squire. 

His wife begins to have misgivings as she sees him in the 
constant company of a man whom she looks upon with 
dislike, as an infidel and apostate. By chance she opens 
one day one of the new books her-husband is reading, and 
recoils with horror from its skeptical utterances. In the 
meantime, Elsmere’s parish work goes on even better than 
before. Never have his sermons evinced such passionate 
earnestness and yearning faith. In the midst of all his 
thoughts and perplexities of mind, he sometimes has reas- 
suring visions and moments of ecstatic belief which sweep 
away all the misgivings of his intellect. In his conversations 
with Wendover, he still passionately insists that he is a 
Christian, and believes in the incarnation, resurrection, 
miracles and revelation. Buta great debate between them 
sweeps away his last remaining bulwarks of faith, and 
becomes the turning point of his life. ‘‘ That night, in the 
stillness of his room, there rose weirdly before him a whole 
new mental picture; effacing, pushing out innumerable 
older images of thought. It was the image of a purely 
human Christ, a purely human, explicable, yet always won- 
derful, Christianity. He gazed upon it fascinated, the wailing 
underneath checked awhile by the strange beauty and order 
of the emerging spectacle. Only a little while. Then, with 
a groan, Elsmere looked up, his eyes worn, his lips white 
and set. ‘I must face it—I must face it through. God 
help me.’’’? And quick upon his new made resolution 
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comes the thought of his wife. ‘‘But she shall know 
nothing of it—yet.’”? The next three months were the 
bitterest in Robert Elsmere’s life, marked by an anguished 
mental struggle and a consciousness of painful separation 
from the soul nearest his ‘own. Again and again, his 
religious antecedents, his love for his wife, and the rich 
emotional life within him, sweep him back into the old ways 
of belief. But the new activities of mind and conscience 
within him, the fresh knowledge he is daily gaining, and his 
honorable loyalty to truth, carry him forward again, until, at 
last, the goal of his new faith is reached, and he goes 
through a desperate catechism of himself. 

“Do I believe in God? Surely, surely! Though he 
slay me, yet will I trust in him! 

“* Do I believe in Christ? Yes; in the teacher, the mar- 
tyr, the symbol to us Westerns of all things heavenly and 
abiding, the image and pledge of the invisible life of the 
spirit— with all my soul and all my mind! 

“* But in the Man-God,; the Word from Eternity,-in a 
wonder-working Christ, in a risen and ascended Jesus, in 


the living Intercessor and Mediator for the lives of his 


doomed brethren?” 
He waited, conscious that it was the crisis of his history, 


and there rose in him, as though articulated one by one by 
an audible voice, words of irrevocable meaning. ‘‘ Every 
human soul in which the voice of God makes itself felt, 
enjoys equally with Jesus of Nazareth the divine sonship, 
and ‘ miracles do not happen!’’’ * 

It was done. But now there came the reminder to cast 
him down in the midst of his spiritual victory— ‘‘Oh, 
God, my wife, my work!”’ It was all plain to him, He 
must give up his living and his orders. In other men it 
might still be possible to live on in evasive and cowardly 
conformity. To him it was simply impossible. ‘‘Convic- 
tion,’’ as Henry Grey had said, ‘‘is the conscience of the 
mind’’; and he was. no more capable of trifling with his 
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intellectual than with his moral conscience. Squire Wend- 
over, indeed, scoffs at his scruples. ‘‘ Will he be the first 
parson in the Church of England who looks after the poor 
and holds his tongue?’’ he asks. But Henry Grey, in thet 
supreme moment, proves a better and more sympathetic 
counselor, and kindles anew the drooping life within him. 

‘‘T know,’’ Grey says, ‘‘it is hard, it is bitter; I have 
gone through it. But take heart,—it is the education of 
God! He isin criticism, in science, in doubt, so long as the 
doubt is a pure and honest doubt—as yours is. Reason is 
God’s, like the rest! Trust it,—trust Him. All things 
change,—creeds and philosophies and outward systems,— 
but God remains!”’ 

But now comes the terrible trial of breaking the truth to 
his wife. Catharine, for some time past, has observed her 
husband’s spiritual eclipse and realized that the atmosphere 
of their home life was changing. But never had she the 
smallest doubt as to the issue of the crisis, or that her 
husband would return again in faith to his Redeemer’s feet. 
And now, the woman who had said in reply to a question 
from her sister Rose, ‘‘I could never have married a man 
that did not believe in Christ. To me it would not be 
marriage,’’ must hear from the wan lips of her idol the 
painful confession that he no longer believes in the God- 
man, the bodily resurrection or the miracles. With infinite 
pity and tenderness, he tries to reassure and comfort her, 
even while he avows the great change that has taken place 
in him. ‘‘ For six or seven months, Catharine,—really, for 
much longer, though I never knew it,—I have been fighting 
with doubt,—doubt of orthodox Christianity,—doubt of » 
what the Church teaches,—of what I have to say and preach 
every Sunday. First it crept on me, I knew not how. Then 
the weight grew heavier, and I began to struggle with it. 
Many men, I suppose, in my position, would have trampled 
on their doubts,—would have regarded them as sin in them- 
selves, would have felt it their duty to-ignore them as much 
as possible, trusting to time and God’s help. I coudd not 
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ignore them. The thought of questioning the most sacred 
beliefs that you and I’’—and his voice faltered a moment— 
*‘held in common, was misery to me. On the other hand, _ 
I knew myself. I knew that I could no more go on living 
to any purpose, with a whole region of the mind shut up, as 
it were, barred away from the rest of me, than I could go 
on living with a secret between myself and you. I could 
not hold my faith by a mere tenure of tyranny and fear. 
Faith that is not free—that is not the faith of the whole 
creature, body, soul, and intellect—seemed to mea faith 
worthless both to God and man! . .. . . Helpme, 
Catharine; help me to be an honest man—to follow con- 
science—to say and do the truth!”’ 

But she, horror-struck, feels all the wild forces of con- 
demnation and resistance rising in her—the world is turn- 
ing around, her home is threatened, her soul and his and 
their child’s are in mortal danger. Alas, for Catharine! 
She stills belongs to a past generation to which all unbelief 
was sin. She could not understand the new and higher | 
teaching of our age, that God holds no man responsible for 
the attainment of a correct belief, but only for an honest 
search after it. She had not had that complex training 
which had brought him irresistibly to where he stood. 
She pleads with him piteously and passionately for her 
cherished faith. In awful agony of spirit she asks, at last : 
‘So, to you, my father, when I saw the light on his face 
before he died, when -I heard him cry, ‘ Master, I come,’ 
was dying deceived, deluded!”’ 

I may not linger on the pathetic and powerful scenes in 
which the author has described the soul-agony of these two 
intensely conscientious and loving people. Through all, 
though with bitter travail of spirit, Robert insists on his right- 
eous purpose, and Catharine, the nobler, wifely nature in her 
rallying, follows him loyally and dutifully to their new home 
in London. So bravely, piteously their new life is born. 


Though outwardly united, the two are yet not recon- 
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ciled. Catharine never held her old views so strongly, in- 


tensely, as now that her faith is challenged. Never for an 
instant does she surrender the hope to lead her husband 
back again to the cross of Christ. Meanwhile she with- 
draws more and more from the mention of certain subjects, 
or anything that may lead to them; she will not talk with 


him on the topics most interesting to him; she ignores the — 


philosophical book he is reading; she prays and thinks 
alone, — always for him, of him, — but still alone, and 
utterly miserable. Each day it becomes more apparent 
that the links that unite them are breaking one by one, 
and their relation to each other is altering. He, for his 
part, does not dare to insist, lest he rouse the latent antag- 
onism, the fanatical possibilities of her religious nature. 

Robert now determines to devote his life to the poor of 
East London, that vast chaotic aggregation of toiling, suf- 
fering humanity, on which the churches have as yet made so 
slight an impression. 

At first he tries to work under a Broad-Church vicar, but 
finds his position false and unsatisfactory. His opinions are 
in the main identical with those of the Vicar, but the latter’s 
policy of prudent silence and gradual expansion from within, 
to save the great ‘‘plant’’ of the establishment, leads him, 
as Robert holds, to endless contradictions and practical 
falsities of speech and action. His whole life is thus one 
long waste of power, simply for lack of an elementary frank- 
ness. 

A kindly Providence one day brings Elsmere into contact 
with a talented, earnest young Unitarian minister of the radi- 
cal school, named Murray Edwardes, who powerfully attracts 
him. Robert listens eagerly to him and his story of his East 
London ministry. He had never known mutch about the 
Unitarians, and had never felt much attracted towards them. 
Unitarianism of the old sort had always seemed to him the 
most illogical creed that exists. The common thinness 
and aridity of the Unitarian temper had weighed with him, 
and certainly it had never been a gospel for the poor. But 
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here in the person of Edwardes, the representative of 
modern Unitarianism, it was as though he saw something 
old and threadbare revivified. They talked long and 
earnestly, Edwardes describing his own work and the 
changes creeping over the modern Unitarian body. ‘‘ You 
cannot work with the Church,” said Edwardes; ‘‘it is 
impossible. Come to us. There is no other opening like 
it in England just now for men of your way of thinking and 
mine.’’ ‘I will,” said Robert; ‘‘it is the opening I have 
been pining for. I will give you-all I can, and bless you 
for the chance.”’ 

To Catharine this decision is a new source of bitterness. 
The Unitarians had always been a special aversion to her, 
and now her husband would soon be one of them, perhaps 
a Unitarian minister himself. 

Robert Elsmere feels that his one chance of success lies in 
appealing to the upper class of workingmen, mechanics, 
weavers, potters, etc. He accordingly founds among these 
a people’s church, which he calls the New Brotherhood of 
Christ. Three floors of rooms in a great warehouse are 
brightly furnished, well-lit and warmed. There is a large 
hall, for Sunday and weekly lectures, concerts and entertain- 
ments, rooms for the boys’ club, a library and reading 
room, open to both sexes, a naturalist club and gymnasium. 
The Brotherhood has no creed, except the two mottoes 
which hang upon its walls: 


“In THEE, O ETERNAL, HAVE I PUT MY TRUST.” 


“THIS DO IN REMEMBRANCE OF ME.”’ 


It 1s Elsmere’s mission, as he believes, Zo veconcetve the 
Christ in his simple yet divine humanity. He tells his 
hearers: ‘‘God only draws closer, great men become 
greater, human life more wonderful, as miracle disappears.”’ 
Contrasting the Jesus of history with the Jesus of the 
churches, he declares: ‘‘The life of Jesus is wrought 
ineffaceably into the higher civilization, the nobler con- 
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ceptions of Europe,” and he seeks to bring the character 
and life of this human Christ into real and cogent relations 
with the life of his hearers. It was out of such a frame of 
mind as this of Robert Elsmere’s that Matthew Arnold 
wrote: 
“<Christ,’ some one says, ‘was human as we are.’ 
‘Well, then,’ thou answerest, ‘who for Christ can care ?” 
So answerest thou ; but why not rather say, 


‘Was Christ a man like us? O let us see 
‘Tf we then, too, can be such men as he.’ ”’ 


With this ideal before him, Robert Elsmere gives himself, 
heart, soul and body, to the work of helping, inspiring and 
saving his humble brethren, in the spirit of a re-born 
Christianity—a Christianity freed from the miracles, super- 
stitions and thraldoms of the past, and centered in the 
humanity, love and hope of Jesus of Nazareth. 

In this spirit of human love and self-sacrifice while away 
on a brief vacation, he risks his life to save that of an old 
bath-house keeper, who has been carried away by the 
waves and is sinking for the last time, when Robert throws 
himself into the water, swims out and brings him safe to 
shore. It is a noble deed, but the shock and chill, and 
subsequent exposure in wet garments, while trying to restore 
the half-drowned man, are too much for him, in his delicate 
state of health. A violent and gastric fever sets in; for days 
he is dangerously ill, and symptoms of a lung trouble are 
developed which is finally to cost him his life. Thus, day 
by day, he illustrates the gospel of Jesus, and gives his lifea 
ransom for many. He saves others,—himself he cannot 
save. Mr. Gladstone, in his adverse review of the book, 
makes this noble and notable admission: ‘‘ It is impossible 
to conceive a more religious life than the later life of Robert 
Elsmere, in his sense of the word religion. And that sense 
is far above the sense in which religion is held, or practi-. 
cally applied, by great multitudes of Christians.’’ 

In the spirit which possesses the New Brotherhood of 
Christ and its heroic and devoted founder, one may find the 
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practical fulfillment of the beautiful prophecy and pledge 
which Matthew Arnold uttered in another of his sonnets 
entitled— 

2 EAST LONDON. 

»T was August, and the fierce sun overhead, 

Smote on the squalid streets of Bethnal Green, 

And the pale weaver, through his window seen 

In Spitalfields, looked thrice dispirited. 

I met a preacher there I knew, and said— 
“Til and o’er worked, how fare you in this scene?” 
“ Bravely,” said he, ‘‘for I of late have been 

Much cheered with thought of Christ, the living bread.” 


O human soul, as long as thou canst so 

Set up a mark of everlasting light, 

Above the howling senses’ ebb and flow, 

To cheer thee, and to right thee, if thou roam— 

Not with lost toil thou laborest through the nicht, 
Thou mak’st the heaven, thou hop’st, indeed thy home. 


Even Catharine’s stern convictions cannot resist forever 
the constant marks of her husband’s nobility and religious 
fervor. When she learns from a friend the story of a poor, 
crippled artisan, who, run down by a heavy dray, is tenderly 
carried by Robert to his miserable home to die, and with 
tears running down his cheeks, blesses Elsmere, who is 
watching over him as a mother might—‘‘I cared about 
nothing, when you came—You’ve been God to me—I’ve 
seen him in you,’’—when Catharine hears this, weeping 
and wrestling with her God, at last her heart relents. Her 
eyes are opened, and with piteous self-accusation she meets 
her husband — ‘‘ You were right—I woudd not understand. 
And, in a sense, I shall never understand. I cannot change. 
My Lord is my Lord always—but ‘he is yours, too. It is 
the spirit that quickeneth. I have dared to think that God 
had but one language—the one I knew. I have dared to 
condemn your faith as no faith. But oh! take me back 
into your life. Hold me there. I will learn to hear the 
two voices; the voice that speaks to me and the voice that 
speaks to you.”’ 
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And now the saddest trial was over for these two— 
reunited henceforth in tenderest love and duty. Thus, thus 
it ever is in our day. ‘‘‘ Unbelief,’ says the orthodox 
preacher, ‘is sin.’ But lo! while he speaks, the saint in the 
unbeliever smiles down his argument, and suddenly in the 
rebel of yesterday, men see the rightful heir of to-morrow.” 

Elsmere works on with redoubled energy. A friend 
writes of him at this time: ‘‘His personal effect, the love 
that is felt for him, the passion and energy of the nature— 
never has our generation seen anything to equal it. But he 
is so ailing and fragile. There is the one cloud on a scene 
that fills me with increasing wonder and reverence.’’ As 
for Catharine, he continues: ‘‘She, poor soul! is now always 
with him, comes down with him day after day, and works 
away. She no more believes in his zdeas, I think, than she 

ever did, but all her antagonism is gone. Her face often 
haunts me. It has changed lately; she is no longer a young 
woman, but so refined, so spiritual!”’ 

‘Love, and her husband and the thousand subtle forces 
of a changing world had conquered. . . . She was not 
conscious of change, but change there was. She had, in 
fact, undergone that disassociation of the moral judgment 
from a special series of religious formule which is the crucial, 
the epoch-making fact of our day.” 

In the midst of all these dawning hopes and happy, if 
exhausting labors, Elsmere suddenly breaks down in health 
a second time, and little encouragement is held out for his 
recovery. His New Brotherhood is taken in charge by Mur- 
ray Edwardes, who promises to give himself heart and soul 
to the work, and, with sad and ominous partings, he sets out 
with his faithful, but heart-broken wife for the milder clime 
of Algiers. There, as he lies fevered and weak, his wife 
makes one final attempt to bring him to accept the one-time 
comfort and help—the Lamb of God sacrificed for him. But 
he, with tender caresses, says: ‘‘ My weakness might yield 
—my true, best self, never. I know whom I have believed. 
Submit, my wife. Leave me in God’s hands.’”’ With a 
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quick burst of tears and inexpressible self-reproach, she 
yielded. They had had their last struggle, and once more 
he had conquered. The man who had lived so fast was not 
long in dying, and soon after fell asleep in the arms of his 
wife, whose love he hopes to meet beyond the tomb. 

Catharine returns to London. Every Sunday morning 
sees her with her child, worshiping in the old ways. Every 
Sunday afternoon she sat motionless, veiled in black, in a 
corner of the hall of the Brotherhood of Christ.. In the 
week she gave all her time and money to the various char- 
ities which he had started. Many were grateful to her, 
some loved her, but none understood her. She lived for 
one hope only, and the years passed all too slowly. 


I have thus narrated, at disproportionate length, I fear, 
the spiritual history of the two central personages in Mrs. 
Ward’s notable book. But I have not imparted a tithe even 
of the light and shade, the color and animation, the rich- 
ness of incident, the subtle characterization, the passion and 
pathos of the work. To appreciate these, it must be studied, 
It is, indeed, a sad book, in some respects, and one could 
wish that its hero might have lived to longer enjoy his new- 
gained freedom and faith. But the story is true to the facts 
of life, if not in conformity with our desires. Human life is 
sad often in proportion to its earnestness and consecration. 
It is because of such martyrs to truth and humanity, such 
heroes of the spirit as Robert Elsmere, that free thought in 
religion becomes easy and popular to succeeding genera- 
tions, and that we are able to enjoy in peace the liberty of 
conscience which they have made possible. The causes for 
the remarkable popularity of ‘‘ Robert Elsmere”’ are not 
difficult to find. Aside from its intrinsic power as a work 
of fiction, it reflects as no other work of recent times the 
spiritual experiences of many thoughtful persons at the pres- 
ent day. As one has remarked, ‘‘ Robert Elsmere”? is rep- 
resentative of the modern mind, of its doubts and convic- 
tions and hopes; it is the type of a generation universally 
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touched with doubt, yet as sensitive to the need of faith as 
any that have gone before it. Numbers of thinking men 
and women of our day have come to see how unfounded 
are the claims of the Christian Church to divine right and 
infallible authority. They realize that historical Christianity 
rests on human testimony, and that no valid testimony has 
ever been produced by the church to sustain the huge edi- 
fice of dogma and rite which it seeks to impose on the 
mind of man. In the clear light of scientific knowledge 
and the critical reason, the myths and miracles of the past 
are seen to be crude products of the imagination and the 
feelings, which grew luxuriantly in the infancy of the race, 
and far outran the judgment and reason. Hence such 
persons declare with the Apostle: ‘‘When I was a child I 
thought asa child, but now that I have become a man I 
would put away childish things.’’ Biblical wonder-stories, 
childish philosophies of the universe, puerile conceptions of 
God or human duty or heavenly hope, no longer satisfy the 
enlightened minds of our day. As a natural consequence, 
we see multitudes of the most thoughtful people, both in 
and out of the churches, doubting, questioning and seeking 
to find a new and more enduring basis for their faith; arti- 
cles of belief, simple, rational and spiritual, which shall 
satisfy their reason and conscience as well as their heart. 
Mrs. Ward has not advanced any new arguments against 
orthodoxy, but she has popularized these arguments; she 
has put them in the hands of the people. Where one per- 
son reads Hume, Rénan, Strauss, Theodore Parker, 
Spencer, or even Robert Ingersoll, a hundred read ‘‘Rob- 
ert Elsmere.’’” The majority of the good people of the 
churches, and especially women, would as soon pick upa 
live coal as one of these radical books. But Mrs. Ward 
presents these arguments in a popular form, with romantic 
features that attract attention and insure a large audience. 
As Mrs. Julia Ward Howe remarks, ‘‘ Robert Elsmere’’ is 
‘fepoch-making”’ in its particular field as ‘‘Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin”’ was in furthering the anti-slavery sentiment, 
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The clergy seem strangely unconscious of this condition 
of things. Entangled in their ecclesiastical establishments 
they cannot free their minds sufficiently from the external 
and mechanical functions of their office to enable them to 
look with a prophet’s vision upon the signs of the times as 
they appear on the spiritual horizon of the modern world.’ 
They glorify the material increase of the Christian Church, 
which, having inherited the ecclesiastical ‘‘ plant’? and im- 
petus of former and believing ages, throws up ever new 
accretions of worship and service. To their eyes it seems 
destined always to possess the future as it has swayed the 
past. But as Robert Elsmere so strikingly affirms, ‘‘ The 
decisive events of the world take place in the intellect.”’ 
When belief in church or dogma or rite is dying, then the es- 
tablishment is doomed also. Never was ancient paganism so 
rich, influential, confident; never were the temple services 
more splendidly conducted, or the priesthood more power- 
ful and arrogant, than when the worship of Zeus and Ap- 
pollo and Minerva was tottering to its fall, undermined at 
every point by the unbelief of the age, and overthrown at 
last by the power of a superior spiritual principle incarnated 
in the gospel of Jesus. And,now, in turn, dogmatic Chris- 
tianity is hastening to its fall, to be superseded in turn by a 
new world-order, a new philosophy of God and duty and 
immortality, a new, or, at all events, a transformed church, 
based on freedom, reason, righteousness and love;—the old, 
eternal principles of morality and religion, but framed in 
doctrines and rites and symbols more intelligible to the 
mind and heart of present and coming generations. 

“‘ Where you see ruin and sin,’”’ says Elsmere, ‘‘I see 
only the urgent process of divine education, God’s steady, 
ineluctable command to put away childish things, the pres- 
sure of his spirit on ours towards new ways of worship and 
new forms of love.”’ 


Note, too, the admirable moral teaching of the book on 
the subject of an honest avowal of opinion, When Elsmere 
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can no longer believe, he no longer pretends to believe. In 
the midst of the evasion, conformity and double dealing, 
which sometimes confronts us among the more intelligent 
-clergy, how refreshing it is to hear this gospel of sincerity 
so unswervingly set forth—set forth as if it were the most 
natural and inevitable thing for a noble nature, as indeed it 
should be. Whatever else in his change may have caused 
him to hesitate and debate, this. duty of a full and fearless 
avowal of his new belief, and a surrender of its emoluments 
Elsmere never questioned. Not all ministers, alas! are as 
frank and fearless as this. Some years ago, in a celebrated 
church trial in a western city a certain clergyman was asked 
if he ever knew any of the clergy to object to the baptismal 
service in the ritual of his church. ‘‘I have known some 
clergymen,’ was his facetious reply, ‘‘who, when they came 
in the service to the passage under discussion, were seized 
with a violent fit of coughing, and did not recover there- 
' from till they were quite beyond the objectionable words.” 
Imagine Robert Elsmere indulging in such tricks to evade 
the protest of his reason and conscience! 

Therefore, I say this straightforward honesty which is in- 
culcated is one of the best features in the book, and a 
needed corrective to acquiescent and timid spirits both in 
the pulpit and in the pews. 


Consider, too, the great significance that lies in the fact 
that a woman has written this powerful protest against the 
established church and creed. For if Catherine Elsmere 
represents one type of womanly faith, Mrs. Ward represents 
another, and the stronger and nobler of the two. Catharine 
was the victim of her ancestry and her defective training in 
the religious life. In this respect, the book is a powerful 
plea for woman’s equal education with man, and the neces- 
sity for husband and wife to keep pace with each other in 
the intellectual as well as the moral life. 

But Mrs. Ward is another indication that woman, as well 
as man, is breaking away from the thraldom of the old creeds 
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and conventionalities, and will be no longer satisfied with a 
merely sentimental Christianity. Let the churches take 
warning—when woman grows disaffected and departs, the 
*“‘mene, mene, tekel’’ is written upon their walls, and their 
overthrow or transformation is inevitable, 


Finally, it will be permitted me, I trust, as a Unitarian 
minister, to allude to the connection of Robert Elsmere with 
our religious fellowship, as it is described in this book. Rob- 
ert Elsmere does not, indeed, unite with.the Unitarian body 
during his brief ministry in Elgood street. But he finds it, 
in the most critical moment of his clerical career, the fellow- 
ship most congenial to him, the only door open to him in 
all England where he may enter and speak and labor accord- 
ing to his advanced convictions. With Mrs. Ward’s criti- 
cism of the older school of Unitarians as illogical, I am only 
in part agreed, for surely the form of religious philosophy 
which could produce such illustrious types of piety and en- 
lightenment as Dr. Channing, A. P. Peabody and the poet 
Longfellow cannot be altogether ‘‘thin and arid”’ in temper. 
But the new school—R. W. Emerson, Theodore Parker, 
James Martineau, William C. Gannett, M. J. Savage— 
the school which Murray Edwardes represents in the prac- 
tical work of the ministry, this can be open to no such 
cavils. 

Weare not destined, I imagine, to be the ultimate church 
or doctrine. Ours is simply the voice of one crying in the 
wilderness and confusion of existing religious thought— 
‘‘make straight the paths of the Lord.’’ Ours is the only 
church to-day in America or England which bases itself 
distinctly on the religious capacities in the soul of man and 
not on traditions and dogmas; which uses the method of a 
free reason to arrive at truth, and which makes not opin- 
ions but personal character the arbiter of man’s earthly wel- 
fare and heavenly hopes. ‘To all free minds, as to Robert 
Elsmere, the Unitarian Church opens wide its gates, and it 


g the terial gospel of | ‘trust n God 
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A UNITARIAN ESTIMATE OF 
ROBERT G. INGERSOLL. 


WE often hear it said that popular interest in theological 

questions has largely ceased ; that the average man is 
indifferent to these to-day. It is happily true that the em- 
phasis in religion for some time has been steadily shifting 
from its speculative creeds to its ethical import and require- 
ments, and this tendency has every sign of continuance. 
But if one needs evidence that popular interest in theo- 
logical discussion is far from having died out, and is far 
from any likelihood of dying out, he may find it in the 
space increasingly devoted to such discussion in the best- 
secular journals and reviews of the day. This is notably 
the case with the North American Review, through whose 
columns were given to the American public half a dozen 
open letters which passed between Dr. Henry M. Field, 
editor of the New York Lvangelist, and Robert G. Inger- 
soll, and also between Mr. Ingersoll and the great English 
statesman, William E. Gladstone. 

Without referring to these controversies in any detail, let 
me express the opinion, shared, I think, by many thought- 
ful and fair-minded persons, that while, as regards temper 
and style, Dr. Field and Mr. Gladstone appear to rather 
better advantage than our modern apostle of unbelief, yet 
in the keenness of his logic, the weight of his proof, and 
especially in the effective way in which he exposes the 
fallacies of his antagonists, and compels them to make 
notable admissions and qualifications of their first state- 
ments, Mr. Ingersoll has decidedly the better of these 
discussions, and may be said to have come off with flying 
colors. . 

This triumph is not so much due, however, to the excel- 
lencies of Mr. Ingersoll’s argument or the strength of his 
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positions. It results mainly from the unfortunate manner _ 
in which these champions of the orthodox religion have 
handicapped themselves by attempting, in the face of the 
science, culture and civilization of the nineteenth century, to 
uphold dogmas and institutions and interpretations of Scrip- 
ture which were well adapted to satisfy the less-informed and 
credulous ages which produced them, but are no longer 
credible to the enlightened reason and conscience of our 
day. We read in the history of the Thirty Years’ War in 
Germany that the great Protestant captain, Gustavus Adol- 
phus of Sweden, discarding the heavy iron armor, which 
the soldiery had worn until then, clad his troops in the stout 
and serviceable but also pliant and flexible buff leather, 
and thus, with lighter arrayed battalions, overcame his 
heavily weighted adversaries and- won immortal victories 
for truth and freedom. 

Similarly to-day, if the champions of the established 
religion would conquer the increasing hosts of unbelief, 
they must come out from behind their crumbling bulwarks 
of tradition and dogma, and discarding the antiquated 
theological armor, forged in less-informed and credulous 
ages, must wield more befitting and effective weapons— 
historical, critical, scientific—weapons of light, tipped with 
the fire of conviction and double-edged with reason and 
right. As long, too, as Dr. Field and his school attempt 
to uphold, on the grounds of reason and a larger philosophy 
of life, doctrines which, professedly, were never built upon 
such grounds at all, but rest simply on an external au- 
thority which claims to supersede reason and the judgments 
of our experience, they must fail, and fall an easy prey to 
the remorseless and brilliant rejoinders of an opponent like 
Mr. Ingersoll. Even the great English statesman, whose 
splendid intellect and rhetorical powers all acknowledge 
and admire when they are exercised in his legitimate 
sphere of politics, or favorite diversion of classical scholar- 
ship—yet when he chivalrously rides into the arena of 
theological controversy, clad in his ancient, rusty suit of 
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doctrinal mail, and poisirig his heavy lance of dogma at his 
nimble-footed, quick-witted, mocking adversary, we are 
able to predict that he, too, will fail and fall, even as at 
the famous battle of Crecy the flower of medieval chivalry 
went down—mired and floundering in their unwieldy ar- 
mor—before the strong-bent bows and lightly-moving ranks 
of the yeomanry of England. Mr. Gladstone is a great 
man, mighty in argument, noble in spirit. In this very 
controversy he moves down upon his antagonist with a 
majestic tread, and says some true things in a forcible 
way; but, though theology is well known to be his foible, 
it is certainly the field in which he appears to least advan- 
tage, and his ponderous, knightly, courtly way of con- 
ducting a controversy was never more out of place than 
in this contest with his witty, facile, lawyer-like opponent. 

Without dwelling any longer on these more recent dis- 
plays of Mr. Ingersoll’s prowess as a controversialist and 
public advocate of extreme radicalism, let me proceed to 
give utterance to what I may call a Unitarian estimate of 
Mr. Ingersoll’s position and methods in the discussion of 
‘theological questions. 

In a general way, it may be said that while Mr. 
Ingersoll is in no sense a representative of Unitarianism, 
yet the general drift and tendency of his public efforts 
are, to a certain extent, in harmony with our own—to 
emancipate the human mind from the thraldoms and super- 
stitions of the past, to free man from the errors and terrors 
of a crude theology, and teach him that character is of more 
importance than creed, and the practice of virtue, humanity 
and charity more meritorious than the profession of faith 
or the observance of worship. With Mr. Ingersoll’s denial 
of the supernatural origin and infallible authority of the 
Bible, the arrogant claims of hierarchical priesthoods, and 
the irrational and immoral character of certain of the pre- 
vailing beliefs of Christendom, we are in substantial sym- 
pathy. We share his hatred of all insincerity, cowardice 
and sluggishness of thought in the sphere of the religious. 
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We cheerfully recognize the freshness and vigor with which 
he presents his arguments, and the truly remarkable force, 
eloquence, brilliancy and wit with which he impresses his 
convictions on his hearers. A man of such positive traits 
of character, and engaged in so iconoclastic a work, natu- 
rally awakens a deal of opposition and dislike. In fairness, 
however, even those who do not agree with his conclusions 
-or admire his methods ought not to refuse their tribute to 
the personal ability and earnestness of the man. They 
should acknowledge him to be a large-brained, out-spoken, 
fearless champion of the truth as he sees it. Strong in his 
personal likes and dislikes, he has a heart easily stirred to 
generous impulses, and displays a happy optimism of nature, 
the outcome of a good digestion and unusual wordly success, 
which atones in part for his somewhat gloomy philosophy 
of the universe. As an orator, he belongs to the robust 
school, trained in the camp-meetings and hustings of the 
West, and has the characteristic excellencies and vices of 
that school. His manly presence and forcible delivery 
are sufficient to outweigh certain defects of manner and 
language, while his evident earnestness, exuberant spirits, 
ready wit and shrewd management of his audiences make 
him almost irresistible to the average mind. I have myself 
enjoyed certain portions of his public addresses very much, 
and heartily responded to his sentiments and appeals, 
although in other parts of the same addresses I have hung 
my head in sorrow over his easy descent into sophistical 
arguments and vulgar speech. 

This personal sympathy which I entertain for so much in 
Mr. Ingersoll’s utterances and aims does not disqualify me, 
I trust, from estimating fairly the nature and value of his 
influence in the realm of free religious thought, a judgment 
Mr. Ingersoll himself invites by his audacious and aggressive 
methods. Perhaps a liberal like myself can sum up the 
good and evil in his theological attitude more fairly than 
those who have an antiquated creed to defend or an infallible 
book to bolster up against his attacks. 
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It is, then, with the utmost desire for fairness that I utter 
the conviction, which, I think, is that of most religious lib- 
erals, that while Mr. Ingersoll has done undoubted good by 
awakening the public mind from its torpor, and calling 
renewed attention to the baseless and immoral character of 
many of the prevailing beliefs, he has done quite as much 
harm through the mistaken method he employs. It is 
precisely here we take issue with our fellow-reformer. We 
believe him to be in earnest and to have the right aim, but 
his way to achieve that aim we believe to be impolitic, 
unjust and unphilosophical. Our objection is not that he 
antagonizes and denies the cherished beliefs of his fellow- 
men, for that is inevitable in all earnest bearing of testimony 
or attempts at reform. It is the extravagant, intemperate 
statements, the harsh denunciation, the irreverent and un- 
sympathetic handling of others’ beliefs to which Mr. Inger- 
soll must so often plead guilty. Surely this is not the spirit 
in which the radical thinker, the lover of fair play, the evo- 
lutionist in religion should approach the themes of deepest 
interest and importance to mankind. This unseemly heat 
and temper of mind disqualify him for the calm, dispas- 
sionate consideration which such questions demand. The 
complaint most frequently made against radicals and re- 
formers in the field of religion is that they are not just in 
their treatment of old and orthodox beliefs, or’ tolerant 
towards those who hold them. They are apt to give the 
worst possible interpretation to the ancient creeds, instead 
of the best. They distort and caricature the doctrines they 
are opposed to, and then present the caricature as a correct 
statement of them, which they, of course, find it easy to 
refute and hold up to ridicule. Mr. Ingersoll is certainly a 
grievous offender in this way, and not all his earnestness can 
atone for his unlovely displays of temper, his harsh criti- 
cisms and distortions of others’ beliefs—the alternate mock- 
ery, scorn and hatred with which he attacks great names 
among the living and the dead. Of course, this is much the 
easiest way of disposing of doctrines contrary to his own— 
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to deny them all truth or merit— but it is not the best or 
even the wisest way. ; 
Looked at merely from the standpoint of utility it is a 
mistake. It draws a crowd, it makes his auditors grow 
hilarious over his sallies of wit and repartee, and loud in 
their applause of his keenness and rhetorical power, but it 
does not make converts, or produce a deep impression on 
the hearts of men. The world at large likes fair play. 
It will forgive a man a deal of weakness in argument and 
error in opinion if he only shows a sympathetic and gen- 
erous spirit. But no amount of intellectual ability or per- 
sonal earnestness, and no measure of truth can long sustain 
in the popular opinion a ridiculer and despiser of other 
beliefs. Our better instincts tell us that these great problems 
of life, the origin, nature, duty and destiny of man, his 
ideal relations and heavenly hopes are not fit subjects of 
mockery and sarcasm, or to be disposed of by a sneer or an 
invective. But it may be urged that while Mr. Ingersoll’s 
method has little attraction for cultivated and thoughtful 
persons, it is very effective with another class of minds not 
likely to be reached by sober reasoning and refinement of 
manner. No doubt, he draws his hearing mainly from this 
last named class; but I question whether his influence over 
them is a beneficial one. If you carefully scrutinize the 
character of the audiences attending his lectures, you will 
find it made up in great part of persons, mostly men, who 
are already in sympathy with his view of the question, or 
are indifferent to any view of it. They go to hear him be- 
cause they want to be entertained or because they wish to 
enjoy his hard thrusts at their neighbor’s creed. Some are 
theological hard-heads, in whose ears nothing is so sweet as 
denunciation and abuse. Others have a secret hate against 
everything that ventures to call itself respectable or up- 
right, but the great majority are ‘‘in for fun’’ and desire 
the mental tickling and divertisement of the hour. Now, 
what good does Mr. Ingersoll do such persons? He. feeds 
their pugilistic propensities, increases their prejudice and 
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scorn against those who differ from them in opinion, 
and encourages the spirit of irreverence and intellectual 
flippancy in the community. Nay, more, it reacts upon 
himself. Insensibly he is led to make concessions in manner 
and matter to his audiences, lapses into slang and profanity, 
which, while they ‘‘ make the groundlings laugh, make the 
judicious grieve.” The thoughtful radical may be carried 
away for the moment by the excitement of the occasion, but 
when he comes to himself he feels that this boisterous mirth 
on high and saered themes—sacred to many of the best 
and truest people—is unseemly and mistaken. If humor 
is out of place anywhere, it is in the discussion of the solemn 
issues between finite man and the Supreme Power of the 
universe. Laughter about God, or our brother’s vision of 
God! to what depths of irreverence and uncharity does it 
not lead us? Surely: 


‘OT is pitiful to court a grin, 
When we should woo a soul.”’ 


A want of reverence for what is above us; for age and 
station, superior knowledge, character or service, is one of 
the crying evils of our day. He who contributes even indi- 
rectly to destroy this reverence in the breasts of his fellows 
is not their benefactor, but their enemy. It is well enough 
for Colonel Ingersoll to pluck up the tares in the field of 
human thought; but if he cannot contrive to do this without 
destroying the wheat also, his husbandry is not of the kind 
our age needs. 

Again, this method of intellectual bullying is unwise in a 
reformer, because it makes few or no converts. The be- 
lievers who attend his lectures, finding their views so rudely 
and unfairly treated, are kindled into counter emotions of 
resentment and opposition. Their prejudice and dogmatism 
increase. Thus he drives back into their error the very 
men who by a kindlier and more generous treatment 
might have been won to the truth. Read the contro- 
versial replies to Colonel Ingersoll that have appeared in 
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the newspapers, or been fulminated from the pulpit, and _ 

observe the bitter, personal, arrogant and uncharitable 
tone which distinguishes most of them. They are dis- 
creditable to their authors, lay or clerical. Yet for this 
sad display of bigotry and temper Mr. Ingersoll is largely 
responsible. It is in great part the result of his own dog- 
matic and unkind utterances. But this spirit of hate is 
exceptional in the religious world. The general atmosphere 
of our church life is tolerant, even kindly. The age of fire 
and sword in religion is over for us. The era of reason, 
conscience and good will has begun. Persecution for opin- 
ion’s sake is an unpopular doctrine in America. Catholic 
and Protestant, Calvinist and Socinian, Jew and infidel live 
together in comparative harmony and peace. Yet the 
creeds are practically the same they were under the old dis- 
pensation of fear and hate. The pretensions of the churches 
are but slightly modified. It is the spirit of the age that 
has changed. A higher conception of religious duty and 
human brotherhood sways the hearts of men. We have 
come to understand that goodness is of no sect; that char- 
acter is above creed; life more important than thought ; re- 
ligious intolerance is exchanged for mutual forbearance, a 
courteous exchange of views, a more sympathetic treatment 
of others’ beliefs. 

This increasing tendency of the age, so beautiful and 
hopeful, Colonel Ingersoll would have us arrest and make 
impossible. He counsels us by his own personal example 
to renew the old methods of religious controversy, the 
methods of hatred and scorn, denunciation and abuse which 
he so much deplores when made use of by priests and min- 
-isters, but which seem to him perfectly justifiable in the 
hands of radicals. And there are many free-thinkers who 
share this view. The excited throngs who applaud the most 
violent utterances of Mr. Ingersoll, the narrowness and un- 
fairness of papers like the Jnvestigator, Truth-Seeker, and 
_ Free- Thought, and of many of their readers—these all 
display the spirit of dogmatism and intolerance, and not 
the nobler, sweeter spirit of the age. 
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Such a method is false to the better promptings of our 
nature, the experience of the past, the highest interests of 
truth and humanity. There is a better way of spreading - 
one’s convictions and reforming the world. It is to speak 
one’s truth earnestly, fearlessly, but to speak it in love; to 
be sincere but gentle, fervent but just; to hate hypocrisy, 
tyranny or sluggish thought, but even more to love sincerity, 
justice and charity; to have one’s heart so filled with the 
splendid ideals of truth and brotherhood as to leave no 
room for ill-temper or malice; to believe in the power of 
truth to win its own way in the world if it only has a clear 
and faithful statement at our hands; to be willing to wait 
God’s own time to bring it to fruition; to aim rather to in- 
struct than to excite the public mind, and in all things to 
care more to increase sincerity, justice, reverence, love and 
faith among the people than to impart to them mere knowl- 
edge or irresponsible freedom. This is the radical’s true 
mission, and it is this which Colonel Ingersoll sadly miscon- 
ceives, a misconception which lies at the bottom of all his 
other mistakes in judgment and opinion. A man so finely 
-endowed by nature, with so sincere a purpose to help hu- 
manity, ought not to vitiate his performances by these mis- 
taken methods. For it must be said, and said regretfully, 
that while no word is so constantly on Mr. Ingersoll’s lips 
as charity, no one more constantly violates it in spirit and 
in letter. 

To show you to what extravagant and unjust statements 
this temper of mind leads him who indulges in it, let us look 
more in detail at some of the religious institutions and sanc- 
tions which Mr. Ingersoll opposes so strenuously, and see if 
they deserve such unqualified censure. Of course, this can 
only be done in a superficial and general way in the compass 
of a single discourse, but we shall find sufficient opportunity 
in it to vindicate the higher methed of presenting radical 
truth. Consider, then, in the first place, Mr. Ingersoll’s 
bitter criticism upon the churches of the present day. He 
declares, indeed, that he bears them no ill-will, but his tone in 
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speaking of them is so uniformly contemptuous and spiteful 
as to gainsay this general disclaimer. The Church to him 
is an evil he would gladly abolish if he could, and upon 
church members he visits his particular scorn and ridicule. 
The Christian Church is certainly not what it ought to be 
in any of its divisions; but what is there better to put in its 
place as a moral teacher, a consoler and inspirer of men? 
Mr. Ingersoll! tells us that universal education, the public 
school, the college, the lyceum are to redeem the world. 
But if the experience of man proves any one thing more 
satisfactorily than another, it is that intellectual culture is 
not enough to save men from their weakness and wicked- 
ness. An education often makes a man all the more pow- 
erful for mischief. The best educated are not necessarily 
the most just or humane. Those rascally church members 
whose frauds and misdeeds Colonel Ingersoll and his school 
so love to adduce probably received more aid in their vil- 
lainy from their public school education than their church 
connection, for their religion was a pretense, while their 
education was a real possession. Not without good reason 
do the poets represent Satan as a man with a large brain, 
but neither conscience nor heart. Science, also, isa messiah 
to Mr. Ingersoll; but science alone is not enough to secure 
the moral order of society. It may be used to base ends— 
to adulterate food, to uphold monopolies, or invent life-de- 
stroying machines. No, it is moral and spiritual culture we 
want, and in human experience no agency has been so eff- 
cient in spreading this as the Church. It has its roots deep 
in the social order, and is as necessary and eternal an insti- 
tution as the school or the state. The churches of a city 
are important safeguards of its order; generators of moral 
force, whose place no other agency could fill. The truer 
way, therefore, is not to sneer at the Church, or unqualifiedly 
condemn it, but to criticise its shortcomings in a kindly 
spirit, and try to make it better and more useful to mankind. 

Again, Mr. Ingersoll is very harsh in his treatment of min- 
isters. He excepts the Unitarian and Universalist clergy, but 
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all the rest he evidently despises and defies. But I should be 
sorry to think that the liberal sects contain the only sincere 
or able men in the Christian ministry. There are 90,000 or 
more ministers in the United States, and I will venture to 
say that no vocation contains so large a number of intelligent, 
faithful and self-sacrificing men. The clergy, whatever may — 
be their intellectual limitations, are the best of citizens, 
neighbors and friends. Living in a glare of publicity, such 
as attends no other profession, with their every peccadillo or 
sin published to the world by a sensational press, and gloated 
over by prurient-minded men, yet how small is the contribu-- 
tion they make to the daily calendar of wrong-doing. In 
their public function, too, they fulfill important offices to the 
community as the religious instructors of the young, in- 
spirers to daily duty and heavenly hope, consolers in sick- 
ness and sorrow, voicing by the open grave the prevailing 
grief and prayer. Such services alone should entitle them to 
respectful treatment at the hands of their critics. It is true 
they are often narrow and bigoted, dogmatic and literal. 
They preach a deal of gloomy and irrational theology. But 
much of this is neutralized by their own better sense and 
humanity, and a deal. more by the larger knowledge and 
theological indifference of their hearers — for the character 
of Protestant preaching is by no means what it was, or what 
Colonel Ingersoll still supposes it to be. His illustrations 
are all drawn from his boyhood experiences, or the revival 
meetings of the less enlightened sects. It might be well for 
him to so far overcome his prejudice as to go and listen to 
a cultivated preacher like Phillips Brooks, Dr. John Hall, 
Heber Newton, Washington Gladden, Lyman Abbott, T. 
T. Munger, or Dr. Duryea, and learn what the orthodox 
pulpit really teaches on the great topics of human thought 
and life. The minister, like the church, is a necessary factor 
of human society. In one form or another he has always 
existed, and will always continue to exist. The priesthood 
has been a source of evil to mankind, as what order of so- 
ciety has not? But let not this chronicle of shame eclipse 
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the brighter record of their illustrious services to man. It 
is in such ministers of heavenly truth and grace as the glor- 
ious company of old Testament prophets, from Moses to 
Malachi, Jesus of Nazareth, that unique figure in human his- 
tory, Luther, the herald of a new era in civilization, Wesley 
and George Fox, Channing and Parker, that the world 
has found its seers and saviors. Even Jonathan Edwards, 
concerning whom Mr. Ingersoll declares, ‘‘If there is an 
infamous man in the history of the Church, it is Jonathan 
Edwards —I hate him dead —I hate his ashes, I hate his 
name!’’ was a man whose grave Christian men and women 
may well visit with reverence. Pronounced by the unani- 
mous voice of Europe and America the most remarkable 
mind, from a metaphysical standpoint, our country has yet 
produced —it was the iron logic of the man united to a con- 
science of the most intense sensibility which made him such 
an ardent champion of the doctrine of eternal retribution. 
But Edwards not only preached this doctrine,—he believed 
it, and used to go about in self-accusing agony, wondering 
that the divine mercy could spare so guilty a wretch as 
himself. His private character was exceptionally pure and 
upright. His courtship reads like a Puritan idyll, and his 
married life was all that even Colonel Ingersoll could desire. 
After twenty-three years of hard service, he voluntarily 
resigned his pulpit, and, refusing the most pressing offers, 
went to live as a missionary among the Connecticut Indians, 
a martyr to his noble conscientiousness and self-sacrifice. 
Until Colonel Ingersoll displays an equal heroism and devo- 
tion for others, let him not denounce the man who could 
thus suffer and die for humanity. Such a man may have 
been narrow, intolerant and bigoted, but his purity of life 
and loftiness of purpose atone for such faults, which were, 
after all, the common defects of his age. We may pity him 
for his mistaken theology, but never hate. It is only ignor- 
ance or malice that can do that, or, as in Colonel Ingersoll’s 
case, an extravagance of the rhetorical imagination. 

Once more, as religious liberals, we deplore as much as 
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Mr. Ingersoll the continued acceptance by the Church of 
certain antiquated doctrines. Yet it is surely time for radi- 
cals to give up the unfounded notion that these doctrines 
are the purely arbitrary inventions of a debased priesthood, 
and meant to serve the worldly interests of the Church. A 
deeper philosophy shows us that all existing systems of 
opinion, and all great doctrines of the Church which have 
taken deep hold on the human mind over long eras of time, 
have something in them which corresponded to man’s need 
and suited man’s nature.* <A just critic will not be content 
with denouncing and ridiculing such doctrines, but will try 
to discover the elements of truth, beauty and fitness to the 
time and place, which they contain. Every belief has a 
noble side. In the midst of error there is a soul of truth. 
These old creeds may not be true to us now; they may 
never have been absolutely true in themselves. Yet they 
were intended to utter the truth as it appeared to the religious 
consciousness which produced them, and to minister to the 
moral and spiritual needs of mankind. Now, no statement « 
of truth is final and infallible. Perhaps another generation 
will smile as pityingly over Colonel Ingersoll’s opinions as 
he does scornfully at those of his spiritual ancestors. This 
should prompt him to be more sympathetic and kindly in 
his treatment of the ancient creeds of Christendom. Instead 
of travestying and ridiculing them, let him rather try and 
get znside of them, and read them according to their best 
intention, asking in what sense they were significant to the 
men and women of the past, and what value, if any, they 
have for us now. From this point of view, these old dogmas 
will be found to contain, amid much that is crude and irra- 
tional, a kernel of truth and beauty. In this vital kernel 
lay the secret of their power over the minds of men. The 
doctrine of the Trinity, for instance, stated in the bald and 
literal way in which Colonel Ingersoll or Mr. Moody utters 
it, as an arithmetical distinction of person, Father, Son and 
- Holy Ghost, three separate existences, and yet but one, is 
* ©. B. Frothingham, in The Religion of Humanity. 
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an irrational and absurd belief. It can not be intelligibly 
stated, it can not be conceived by the human understanding, 
it has no argument in reason, no support from the Scripture 
and no foundation in the nature of things. But the Trinity 
of the Godhead as an Augustine conceived it, as it was for- 
mulated by an Anselm, Thomas Aquinas, Abelard and other 
master intellects of the Church, how much there is in it that 
is beautiful, spiritual and true! It was an honest attempt 
made by religious philosophy in that early day to give out- 
ward and formal expression to the soul’s desire for a God 
who should be in intimate and yet ethical relation with His 
universe. It sought to reconcile the two opposite ideas of 
deity held by Jew and Greek, and known as Theistic and 
Pantheistic, so as to escape the dilemma of a God who was 
incommunicable by the world, and a God who was immersed 
in it. Christian theology effected this reconciliation between 
God and the universe, the divine and the human, by filling 
the gap between them with the sanctified person of Christ, 
who on his human side was akin to man, and on his divine 
side was a part of the Godhead. Thus the doctrine of the 
Trinity glorified mankind by raising it to heaven, while it 
brought the Father down to the side of man by teaching 
that God was in Christ reconciling the world to Himself. 
Such, then, was the beneficent purpose of the doctrine of the 
Trinity. It did not realize that purpose. It was a partial 
and imperfect statement at best. Its logical results in 
Christian theology were often mistaken and mischievous. 
The creeds of later ages sadly misinterpreted and perverted 
its spirit. But it has a noble side. It was the best statement 
of the relation’ between God and man of which that age was 
capable, and it has been of incalculable service in the theo- 
logical and religious life of Christendom. It brought God 
nearer to man, and gave man a divine ideal for worship and 
moral allegiance. This is not the place to show how or why 
it failed in its attempts to fill the gulf between man and God, 
the finite and the infinite. But though, as Unitarians, we 
oppose and deny the validity of this doctrine, that does not 
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prevent us from being just to it, or speaking of it with 
respectful sympathy. It was an error, but it was an error 
held in the spirit of truth. It was a fiction, but every fiction 
that lays such strong hold on the human intellect is the 
mistaken image of some great truth. It is for us to seek 
what that truth is, not to scoff or deride our spiritual fathers 
for failing to utter it perfectly. We are still engaged in the 
solution of the same great problem that agitated them. We 
have found other answers to-day, which better satisfy our 
mind and heart, but who shall say that these may not become 
equally untenable and irrational to succeeding ages? As we 
hope to find charity at their hands; as we hope to have our 
honest and loving zuzention appreciated, even if those who 
are to follow shall outgrow our special opinions, let us 
render sympathetic justice to the purpose of our ancestors, 
and beneath the letter of their creeds discern the spirit of 
truth, of beauty and of love. 

In this way it would be possible to take up one by one the 
great dogmas of the Church and show the elements of good 
in each. Even the doctrine of Hell, which Mr. Ingersoll so 
terrifically denounces, and which I hate as cordially as he— 
the least defensible of all the articles of theology—has a 
soul of truth in its error. It expresses the hatred of the 
Christian world against sin and iniquity, the inevitableness 
of the divine retribution, the moral responsibility of man, 
the inviolable character of the divine decrees. Now, the 
essence of Christianity lies in its intensified morality. As 
Martineau says, ‘‘it is the ascent through conscience to 
God.”’ This easily led to an exaggerated sense of personal 
accountability for wrong-doing. But side by side was offered 
a way of escape through God’s pardoning mercy, free to 
every soul by Christ’s mediation. This was what was meant 
by Christ’s ‘‘glad tidings of great joy,’? and not what 
Colonel Ingersoll cunningly distorts it into, the news of hell- 
fire. Now, as a system, this was perfect. As a practical 
rule of life, it failed,—failed miserably and disastrously. 

But let it not be forgotten that this doctrine was taught 
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by the Christian Church more mildly than by any of the 
other great world-religions, if we except Judaism. Beside 
the horrors of a Hindu, Persian or Chinese pandemonium, 
our Christian hell ‘‘ pales its ineffectual fires.’’ Let us 
thank God that this great ‘‘raw-head and bloody-bones 
of theology,’’ as its historian, Mr. Alger, calls it, has well- 
nigh disappeared from the religious horizon. 

But that is no reason for Colonel Ingersoll to fall into the 
opposite extreme, and ignore all moral retribution whatever. 
I listened in vain, during his famous lecture on this topic, 
for one word to indicate to his hearers that he believed in 
any punishment whatever for man’s moral delinquencies, 
either in this world or the world to come. This is not, 
perhaps, surprising in a man who evaporates all personal 
wickedness into ignorance, and makes all a man’s virtue 
depend on the extent of his knowledge, 

But even from a materialist standpoint there are surely 
facts and laws enough discernible in the structure of the 
universe to impress upon men the inevitable, the awful 
nature of physical and moral retribution. What a man 
sows he shall reap. Persistence in evil courses brings 
physical misery and spiritual discord. Every sin must be 
expiated on earth, or ‘‘if there is a future life,’’ in’ the 
hereafter. If ever there was a time for a public speaker 
to impress this great truth on his hearers, it was at the 
close of a lecture devoted to ‘‘abolishing hell.’’ That 
Colonel Ingersoll was absolutely silent on this question 
was a sad mistake. It left his hilarious disciples to im- 
agine that the only duty in life was to ‘‘eat, drink, and be 
merry, for to-morrow we die.’’ If such is the moral out- 
look of Mr. Ingersoll, then I for one prefer the glowing 
theology of the churches. Dr. Lyman Beecher is reported 
to have said in a sermon on the love of God, ‘Yes, 
brethren, God is loving, long suffering, forgiving, but, 
brethren, [this with great emphasis] God zs not a fool!” 
No, God is not mocked. There is a personal responsibility 
for immoral conduct, and no one can escape the conse- 
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quences of his actions. The vicious, the drunkard, the 


sensualist, the selfish and dishonest, the unfaithful and the 
unjust, must expiate their evil doings. There are hells 
of suffering which we enter here and must endure here- 
after, until the evil is purged away and a full atonement 
made for the violated laws of the universe. 

We conclude, then, that if Colonel Ingersoll had rightly 
grasped that central idea of the philosophy of our day, the 
development or evolution of all beliefs, he would not be 
guilty of despising these ancient doctrines of Christendom. 
Out of them has proceeded the fuller, richer belief of to- 
day. With increased sympathy the evolutionist studies the 
faith of his ancestors, only to discover that that which has 
been done away with was glorious, even if that which re- 
mains is more glorious. 

Perhaps, nowhere is the inadequacy and injustice of 
Colonel Ingersoll’s method more strikingly displayed than 
in his criticism of the Bible. In what he says concerning 
the current and orthodox interpretation of the Scriptures, 
we most cordially agree with him. It is baseless, irrational 
and mischievous. By it the Bible is erected into an idol, 
made the final court of appeal for every crude and super- 
stitious belief, and a barrier against intellectual and moral 
progress. How to destroy this false veneration for the Bible 
is an important consideration for the religious reformer. 
Colonel Ingersoll solves it in his way, but I, for one, believe 
that way to be a mistake. It leads him, in the first place, 
to be unjust to the Bible, and to identify the current inter- 
pretation of it with what the book itself teaches and claims 
to be. The common notion is that the Bible claims to be 
literally inspired, and of infallible authority. over the souls 
of men. But this is an utterly mistaken notion. The Bible 
nowhere makes any such claim, or teaches any such theory 
of its own origin and nature. It is simply a claim made for 
the Bible by the theologians of the later church, and made, 
too, without authority or warrant. Now, Mr. Ingersoll 
knows this quite well; yet in his argument about the Scrip-: 
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tures he is willing to accept the orthodox theory that it is in ~ 
every instance a divine and trustworthy record of historical 
facts and events. This may be the most convenient way to 
win his case, but it will not satisfy any other than a legal 
conscience. It is misleading and injurious to the higher 
interests of truth, because it confuses men’s minds concern- 
ing the true character and value of the Bible. It is unjust 
to the book itself. The true method is to tell men the exact 
truth about the Scriptures, and so give them a correct foun- 
- dation on which to build their subsequent interpretation of 
these writings. 

The slightest acquaintance with the results of modern 
critical science shows that the Bible is by no means to be 
taken literally as a plain, unvarnished statement of facts 
and occurrences. That course only leads to mental con- 
fusion and chaos. Yet most persons are content to do this, 
and think they know the Scripture because they are familiar 
with the letter of its contents. But modern scholarship 
shows us that to truly understand the Bible we must not 
only be well read zz it, but well read adout it. It is true, 
as Mr. Ingersoll says, that a man doesn’t need to under- 
stand Greek or Hebrew to get the gist of the Scripture 
meaning. A good many persons are preciously muddled 
by their little Greek and less Hebrew in interpreting Scrip- 
ture. But no man has any right to set up as a critic of the 
Bible who has not familiarized himself with the fullest and 
most recent scholarship concerning its origin, nature and pur- 
pose. The researches of DeWette, Baur, Ewald, Strauss, 
Kuenen, Wellhausen and others have thrown a flood of 
light on these questions, and their conclusions have recently 
been made accessible through such popular works as ‘‘ The 
Bible for Learners,’’ Sunderland’s ‘‘ What is the Bible?’’ 
Chadwick’s ‘‘The Bible of To-day,’’ Rénan’s ‘‘ History of 
Israel,’’ and the Biblical articles of Robertson Smith, Well- 
hausen and others, in the ninth edition of the Encyclopedia 
Brittanica. Now, I do not say that Mr. Ingersoll is igno- 
rant of this critical scholarship. I only charge that during 
his public deliverances he has steadily ignored it. 
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In his treatment of the Bible he has been content to follow 


the methods of Thomas Paine and the early and uncritical 
school of radicals. This had led him take a shallow view of 
the Scriptures, make numerous erroneous statements about 
them, and maintain an unjust and unsympathetic attitude 
towards the greatest literary, historical and religious treasure 
of Christendom. The Bible is a great book, -with a won- 
derful history and surpassing influence. Upon it have been 
founded states and empires, constitutions and codes. It has 
fostered the social life, fertilized the thought and inspired the 
moral outlook of the centuries. Three world-historic move- 
ments have sprung from it—Judaism, Christianity and Islam- 
ism. It underlies the common morality and religious trusts 
of all Christian people. It is found in every home, familiar 
to every mind, dear by association to nearly every heart. It 
has been translated into every modern and many savage 
tongues. Beneath the newly erected Cleopatra’s needle in 
London was placed a chapter from the New Testament 
printed in two hundred and twenty-three different languages. 
A book with such a history, of such commanding influence 
on human life, is surely worthy of our respect and sympathy. 
This feeling of reverence is deepened and confirmed when 
we rightly study its contents, calling to our aid the historical 
and critical helps of to-day. It is a book, or a collection of ~ 
books, full of mistakes and limitations; it contains many 

errors of fact and of feeling ; its value as direct and authentic 

history is not always to be depended upon; its moral judg- 

ments are often defective, its theology crude, its philosophy 

fanciful.* Yet, for all this, it is a noble, a grand literature, 

full of strength and fire, sweetness and light, and one so in-_ 
terwoven with the art, literature, history, politics, philosophy, 

institutions and religion of our modern world, that it can not 

be destroyed without overthrowing the social order itself’ A 

man will suffer more inconvenience in our society from not 


_knowing the Bible than if he were ignorant of all the classics 


of Rome and Greece, and all the Elizabethan poets. It-is 


# See Theodore Parker’s Discourse on Religion. 
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the great classic of humble and cultivated alike. The version | 


of Luther fixed the idiom of his native country, and among 
Anglo-Saxon races the King James’ translation has ever 
been ‘‘a well of English undefiled.’’ But greater far than 
its literary are its moral and religious merits. It contains 
the literary remains of a people as remarkable for moral and 
spiritual genius as Greece was for art, or Rome for govern- 
ment. The whole drift and tenor of this literature is relig- 
ious. There is only one book, the Song of Solomon, in 
which the moral motive is not the controlling idea. There 
is history in the Bible, but it is all subordinated to the ethical 
purpose. It lays the’ most tremendous emphasis on the 
moral side of life, ever holding up to us in precept and ex- 
ample the importance of justice, truth, mercy and righteous- 
ness. There are also immoral and imperfect teachings in 
the Bible, injunctions that seem harsh and cruel to us now. 
These must be ascribed to the time and place and people 
from which they proceeded. But while the standards of 
right and wrong change with the centuries, the moral motive 
is the same, and that motive in the breasts of the seers, 
singers and heroes of Israel must be acknowledged to have 
been surpassingly grand. I know Mr. Ingersoll denies this ; 
but for every false or cruel word from the Bible I will show 
him a hundred that are beautiful and true. 

Another radical critic of the Scripture, Matthew Arnold, 
a man certainly not less free-spoken, just and scholarly than 
our friend from Illinois, declares that ‘‘ righteousness is the 
master word of the Old Testament. Keep judgment and 
do right. Cease to do evil, learn to do well.” A senti- 
ment echoed by the New Testament—‘“‘ Let every one that 
cometh in the name of Christ depart from iniquity.’’ Mr. 
Arnold declares the whole Old Testament to be summed up 
in that magnificent passage: ‘‘O ye that love the Eternal, see 
that ye hate the thing which is evil! To him that ordereth 
his conversation right shall be shown the salvation of God.” 

A right reading of the Bible discloses more and more its 
transcendent moral worth. The profundity of Job, the piety 
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of the Psalmist, the undying hope of the Prophets, blend 
. with the tenderness and trust of the gospel story in a chorus 
of eternal harmony and beauty. The Bible is the impressive 
monument of our spiritual evolution. It shows the gradual 
growth of the God idea from the anthropomorphic Jehovah, 
who speaks with Moses face to face, ‘‘as a man speaketh with 
a friend,’’ to the sublime announcement, ‘‘God is a spirit,”’ 
and will be worshiped in spirit and in truth. From the 
terrors of Sinai it leads us to the tender pleadings of the 
Sermon on the Mount; from the doctrine ‘‘an eye for an 
eye, and a tooth for a tooth”’ to the hallowed injunction, 
‘‘Render to no man evil for evil. Bless them that curse 
you, do good to them that hate you.”’ 

A book so rich with the life-blood of the centuries, thus 
associated with man’s highest hopes and deepest prayers, 
which so faithfully reflects the variable moods and changeful 
experiences of human life, is not to be shunned or despised ; 
nay, it is to be honored above all others, and sanctified deep 
within our heart of hearts. Bigots may misuse it for their 
private purposes, unbelievers may flout and ridicule it, but 
we will remember that while the letter killeth, the spirit 
maketh alive, and so study and employ it as to make it 
a service of quickening and joy. As Goethe tells us: 
‘‘The great veneration which the Bible has received from 
so many peoples and generations of earth is due to its 
intrinsic worth. . . . The higher the centuries rise in cul- 
ture the more will the Bible be made use of by all who are 
not wise in their own conceits, but truly wise—as in part 
the foundation and in part the instrument of education.”’ 

In conclusion, let me re-affirm my faith in Mr. Ingersoll’s 
ability and earnestness, and my agreement with him on 
many points of philosophy and morals. Where I do not 
agree with him I can respect his opinions and seek to do 
them justice. But his methods as a public teacher I believe 
to be radically defective. Let us offer honorable resistance 
to what we honestly believe to be error, and wage a manly 
warfare against credulity, stupidity, ignorance, assumption 
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and dogmatism. But let us not endeavor to secure the 
victory by impairing the nobleness of truth or the beauty 
of justice. Oliver Wendell Holmes says of Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, that he was an iconoclast who removed the idols 
of his fellow-men so gently that it seemed like an act of 
worship. Yet he was not less but more effective as a relig- 
ious reformer because of his very gentleness, and no personal 
influence of our day can be compared with Emerson in the 
broadening, emancipating, spiritualizing tendencies of his 
life and word. -In him we have another and cogent illus- 
tration of the truth in old AZsop’s fable of the traveler and 
his cloak. In vain the storm-wind blustered. The harder 
it blew the more closely the traveler drew the folds of his 
cloak about him. But when the wind had died away and 
the sun appeared with genial ray, the traveler was glad to 
lay aside the garment whose warmth had become intolerable 
to him. Gentle persuasion is better than violent opposition 
in the promulgation of truth and the conversion of men. 
Especially is this true in the discussion of religious ques- 
tions. The majesty, the spiritual nature, the sacredness of 
that great issue demand a nobler method. Whatever be 
our standpoint, therefore, conservative or radical, defender 
of the old or champion of the new, let us speak our truth in 
love, treat others opinions with respect and sympathy, and 
in all things believe that knowledge and piety united shall 
yet redeem the world. 
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And I say also unto thee, That thou art Peter, and upon this rock I will build 
my church; and the gates of hell shall not prevail against it. And I will give 
unto thee the keys of the kingdom of heaven: and whatsoever thou shalt bind on 
earth shall be bound in heaven: and whatsoever thou shalt loose on earth shall 
be loosed in heaven.—Matthew, xvi : 18-19. 

A GERMAN writer on the Papacy, in portraying the 

marvellous prestige and power enjoyed by the Roman 
Pontiffs, tells us, in substance, that nothing has yet appeared 
in the history of the world which in splendor and audacity 
is to be ranked with the Papacy. What a rapid, unceasing 
development from the humblest beginnings to a world- 
embracing power such as never before or since has been 
wielded by mortal man! Firmly established in the chair of 
St. Peter sat these venerable men, wearing the triple crown 
and with the three terrible keys in their hands. Weak and 
defenseless themselves, they made the mighty and warlike 
of earth bow in subjection to them; they forced the very 
princes of this world to abdicate their thrones, removing 
them at pleasure. They commanded kings to stand bare- 
foot, in the garb of humbled penitents, before their doors, 
seeking their forgiveness, or condescendingly allowed them 
to wait on them at table, and to hold the stirrups of their 
palfrey. They came forth, themselves, out of the obscurity 
of common life—many of them born in low estate and 
poverty—nevertheless, hereditary emperors kissed their 
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feet and called themselves the vassals of their will. The 
day before their elevation they were unknown and un- 
noticed; the day after they held the reins of the world- 
government, and decided the fate of empires and peoples. 
No question of race or nation decided their election. It 
was hardly known whether they were Greeks or Syrians, 
Italians or Germans, Frenchmen or Englishmen; but all 
nations alike obeyed them. In the hour of death none of 
them knew positively who his successor would be, and yet 
their empire, seemingly dependent on accident and chance, 
was as firmly established as the Divine Necessity. Their 
utterances gave laws to the world. They were more terrible 
than Jehovah of old. With a single word: ‘‘ Anathema!”’ 
they laid on whole peoples despair and death, and trans- 
formed fruitful lands into howling deserts. They had the 
power of inaugurating war and establishing peace, of found- 
ing empires and destroying them. Countries and oceans 
which they did not possess they gave away to others; 
continents yet undiscovered they disposed of according to 
their will, Beggars themselves, they enriched the princes 
of this world and claimed the planet as their own. More 
than this, even, they not only claimed dominion over this 
earth, but throughout the universe. They decided that 
this globe was a fixed, immovable sphere, and this against 
the express testimony of science and the very decrees of 
God. They arranged the planetary system according to 
their notions. When the human reason rebelled they sup- 
pressed it, or gave it only so much freedom as suited their 
purposes. It was but a small measure of knowledge they 
allowed the mind of man; a smaller measure of liberty. 
Over man’s spiritual nature they held supreme control, 
swaying his imagination and so playing upon his hopes 
and fears, ignorance and credulousness, as to assure their 
sovereignty over his intellect and will. 

They were lords of time as well as of space. They 
thrust man out of whatever earthly paradise he might 
inhabit, closed the gates of heaven against him, cast him 
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headlong into the abyss of hell, and, at their pleasure, drew 
him out again. They canonized certain mortals as saints, 
lifted them up among the elect of heaven, and permitted 
them to work miracles for the glory of the Church. Thus 
they were the judges of the living and the dead, and ruled 
over both time and eternity. * 

Such was the Papacy during long centuries of supreme 
authority and world-wide rule. 

Whence sprung this unparalled, this mysterious personal 
authority? How did a weak and fallible mortal become 
possessed of a power greater than was ever before wielded 
in human history by any single man, and greater, beyond a 
doubt, than any one man will ever enjoy again? 

Come with me into the church of St. Peter in Rome. 
Stand beneath that magnificent dome which arches above 
the crypt with its ever-burning lamps, where, according to 
tradition, the sacred dust of Peter, the first of the Apostles, 
reposes. Look up at the inscription in mosaic which runs 
around its frieze; the letters are so gigantic in size that you 
may read from below the passage which forms our text : 
‘‘Thou art Peter, and on this rock will I build my church, 
and I will give to thee the keys of heaven.”’ 

That is the infallible authority, the divine power-of- 
attorney on which the Papacy bases its pretensions, and to 
which it has ever appealed in confirmation of its claim to 
the sovereignty of earth and heaven. 

Whence came this saying—which, by the way, is re- 
corded in but ome of the four Gospels, the Gospel of 
Matthew? Was it really uttered by Jesus, or did it 
originate, as certain scholars think, in a later time and 
circle, when the tendency had arisen in the Christian 
Church to glorify the Apostle Peter through legend and 
myth, and secure to his supposed successor in the bishop’s 
chair at Rome the primacy in the Church? Again, what 
meaning had these words in the mind of him who first used 


* Ferd, Gregorovius; Grabdenkmaeler der Pebste, as quoted by H. Lang. 
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them? It would be impossible to answer these questions 
with any degree of confidence. We only know that the 
Christian world believed that the great Head of the Church, 
Jesus Christ, in whom they adored the Deity, had selected 
Peter from among the twelve to be their chief and have 
supremacy over them; that he had decreed that Peter 
should be the first bishop of Rome, and with this exalted 
dignity had given him and his successors forever the au- 
thority to bind and to loose, that is, in rabbinical speech, 
to retain or to remit sins, to save the soul of man, or to 
destroy it, and with their keys of office to open heaven 
and hell to mankind. In this sense they beheld, in the 
triple mitre and the three keys of the Pope at Rome, the 
symbols of his undisputed rule over the ¢hree regions into 
which the ignorance of that day divided the world—over 
heaven, earth and hell. 

For more than a thousand years this belief held en- 
thralled the minds of men and assured the sovereignty of 
the Popes of Rome. Then came the hour of emancipation. 
The dream of the centuries melted away in the clear light 
of newly awakened intelligence, the fanciful myth of Papal 
authority paled before the truth of history, and the Roman 
See, unable to resist the assaults of a free science which 
disproved its claims, abrogated its pretensions and exploded 
its mysteries, began to crumble and weaken and totter to 
its fall, A better knowledge of the universe, an enlarged 
conception of the Divine government, freed mankind from 
the delusion and terror to which it had so long been sub- 
jected. Henceforth, the enlightened man found heaven 
and hell no longer in any three-fold division of the universe, 
but in his own soul, and the keys to them not entrusted 
to any earthly potentate, but in every man’s hand to open 
or to shut, to bind or to loose, as he might elect. 


These great ideas of free salvation through individual 
faith and the universal priesthood of all believers, were 
embodied in the Protestant Reformation and, together with 
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the general circulation of the Scriptures for unrestricted 
examination by the people, struck the death-blow at the 
pretensions of the Papacy. For, when the people began 
to read the Bible for themselves, they easily saw in what a 
tissue of errors and fictions the claim of Papal supremacy 
consisted. This very passage which forms our text, so 
mysterious and awful to the believer when taken by itself, 
lost its authority and terror when read in connection with 
other utterances and events in the Gospel story. The words 
“‘Thou art Peter (Petros), and on this rock (Petra). will I 
build my church,” are capable of various interpretations 
when considered in the light of other passages.. Elsewhere 
in the New Testament Christ is called ‘‘the only foundation 
which can be laid’’ (1 Corinthians iii: 11), the ‘‘ headstone 
of the corner”’ (by Peter himself in Acts iv: 11), as if the 
apostolic writers were quite unaware of any such exclusive 
distinction having been conferred on Peter.* — 

Jesus, no doubt, depended greatly on Peter to spread his 
gospel and build up his cause.on earth. This is not only 
shown by his indicating him (or, as many _ interpreters 
hold, Peter’s faith, which had just been so notably 
displayed) as the rock on which his Church was to 
be founded, but is also a natural conclusion from the 
character of Peter himself, and the leading part he plays 
in apostolic history. Peter was a man of intense and 
striking individuality, a singular blending of strength and 
weakness, faith and fear. He was always foremost among 
the Disciples to speak and act. Hence Jesus naturally 
looked to him to become a pillar of the Church, and by his 
faith and fervor.to ‘‘strengthen the brethren’’ in the hour 
of trial. 

But all this does not imply that Jesus depended wholly, 
or in any extraordinary degree upon the personality of 
Peter to assure the spread of his Gospel, or that he invested 
him for this purpose with any superior rank or authority 


* According to Mark (iii ; 16) and Luke (vi: 14) the bestowal of this name 
Peter upon Simon took place on an earlier and different occasion. 
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over his fellow Apostles. Jesus wasa keen judge of human 
nature, and knew the weak as well as the strong sides of 
Peter’s character. Peter was no ‘‘rock’’ in the eyes of 
his Master when shortly after Jesus felt called upon to rebuke 
him with those terrible words (Matt. xvi: 21-23): ‘‘ Get 
thee behind me, Satan, thou art an offence unto me: for 
thou savorest not the things that be of God, but those that 
be of men.’’ Again Peter was no rock when in the high 
priest’s house he denied his Lord out of sheer cowardice 
(Matt. xxvi:69-75); nor yet, when in later apostolic 
times, in subservience to the narrow policy of the Jewish 
wing of the Church, he was unfaithful to his own highest 
convictions, opposed the necessary world-historic develop- 
ment of Christian truth, and drew upon himself the stern 
rebuke of Paul (Galatians ii: 11-21), who accused him 
of falsehood, hypocrisy, and thwarting the will of God. 
This frank criticism in which Paul indulged, does not look 
like an acknowledgment on his part of the primacy and 
sovereign authority of Peter. 

It is true, Peter fulfilled in great degree the expectation 
and prophecy of the Christ. Largely through his devotion 
and labor the Mother Church at Jerusalem was founded. 
This, and the fact that he was the first called of the Disciples, 
make it appropriate to place his name at the head of all 
lists of the twelve, as is done in the New Testament. But 
in the later history of the Apostolic Church his influence 
seems to have waned. In the Jewish branch of it we find 
James, ‘‘ the brother of the Lord,’’ occupying the foremost 
place, while among the Gentile Christians the influence and 
activity of Paul are far more conspicuous. It was John 
who was the beloved Disciple and whose name is especially 
glorified in the fourth Gospel. The whole history of the 
Apostolic Church shows not a trace of the spiritual lordship 
or primacy of Peter. 

Indeed, in the Bible the word ‘‘ Church”’ is never used 
to signify a hierarchy in the Roman Catholic sense. It 
always means an assembly or congregation. No such office 
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as that of bishop, in the Romish sense of a life-long tenure 
and supreme priestly authority over the whole congregation, 
is to be found in the early Church, from its institution down 
to the time of Nero. The first Church officers mentioned 
in the New Testament—the deacons (Acts vi : 2-6)— were 
ordained by all the Apostles in common, not by Peter alone. 
So, again, when earnest teachers are needed in Samaria 
(Acts viii: 14) the Apostles exercise their collective au- 
thority and send Peter and John thither. 

Still more significant is the testimony afforded by the 
council or synod of Apostles mentioned in the fifteenth 
chapter of the Book of Acts. Peter does not preside over 
it, as he would naturally have done if he had been recog- 
nized as Primate. He defends his own course like a 
private member of the congregation, and James is the one 
who proposes the compromise which is finally adopted by 
the Apostles, elders and congregation, in settlement of 
their differences. 

Once more, while Jesus may have intended to make 
Peter prominent in the apostolic circle, it was entirely with- 
out any idea of his supremacy or rule over them. This 
is shown by the striking incident, narrated by the 
synoptics, that on one occasion when the Disciples were 
disputing on this very point—who should be greatest 
in the kingdom of heaven (Matt. xx : 20-24)—Jesus, 
instead of solemnly putting forward Peter, as he would 
naturally have done if he had destined him for the primacy, 
Jesus rebukes their selfish contention by placing a child in 
the midst, and telling them of such is the kingdom of heaven. 
Christ, himself, recognized no supremacy. He said: ‘‘The 
princes of the Gentiles have dominion and great authority 
over them. But it shall not be soamong you; but whosoever 
will be chief among you let him be your servant.’’ And 
Jesus, to give them an example of this humble service, 
performs the menial office of washing their feet. 

What a flat contradiction is all this to the Roman 
Catholic interpretation of the gospel! What a terrible 
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arraignment, indeed, of the worldly pretensions of the 
Roman Pontiffs, and their ceaseless demands for temporal 
and political power, is contained in the whole career and 
teaching of Jesus Christ! 

Such is the result of an honest and impartial review of 
the Bible testimony on the subject of the spiritual primacy 
of Peter, and the supreme authority through him of the 
Popes of Rome. This claim is disclosed to be entirely 
unfounded, a fiction built on the most slender basis of fact, 
a myth which dissolves into thin air at the first dawning of 
an enlightened reason and conscience. I do not wonder 
that the Catholic Church does not want its laity to read the 
open Bible, since it leads inevitably to conclusions so fatal 
to its claims. 


But the Protestant Reformation not only freed men’s 
minds by informing them what was the actual Gospel of 
Jesus, it also, with the aid of critical science, gave them a 
new and truer reading of history, and thus it destroyed the 
second great authority for Peter’s primacy and the divine 
right of the Roman Church,—namely, the tradition of 
Peter’s long sojourn, his bishopric and final martyrdom 
in the Eternal City. The Catholic Church has always 
claimed that it is abundantly and surely attested by tradi- 
tions, documents and monuments that Peter, after a stay of 
ten years as Bishop of Antioch, departed for Rome, where, 
after reigning for twenty-five years, two months and three 
days as bishop, he set the seal on his glorious career by 
suffering, at the same time with Paul, a martyr’s death 
during the persecution under Nero, in the year 68 A.D. 

The Protestant Reformers declared the story of Peter’s 
stay and bishopric in Rome to be an error and a fiction. 
Modern Protestant science, in the persons of thoroughly 
equipped and critical scholars,* has established this quite 
conclusively, and forever destroyed the so-called historical 


* Among them Baur, Schenkel, Hase, Schwegler, Hausrath, Volkmar and 
especially R. A. Lipsius’ Chronologie der Raemischen Bischoefe, Kiel, 1871. 
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foundation for Peter’s primacy at Rome. The arguments 
and proofs they adduce are, naturally, too long to be adduced 
in this discourse, yet at least an outline of their investiga- 
tions and conclusions may be in place. It is claimed in the 
official declarations of the Roman Catholic Church (Liber 
Pontificalis, etc.), that Peter resided in Rome twenty-five 
years and more, but that he had previously served for ten 
years as Bishop of Antioch. 

If the latter statement be correct, Peter must have left 
Jerusalem for Antioch immediately after the crucifixion of 
Christ, and remained in Asia Minor ten years. But this is 
an impossibility, for we learn from the Book of Acts and 
the Epistle to the Galatians that Peter was in Jerusalem for 
many years after the crucifixion. Paul finds him there 
(Galatians i: 18) three years after his conversion, and he 
tells us (Galatians ii : 1-11) that it was not till fourteen 
years after this (3 -+ 1417) that Peter went to Antioch, 
and then not as bishop, but on a missionary visit only. 

Again, if Peter was for twenty-five years a bishop in 
Rome, and was put to death there in 68 A.D., he must 
have gone there as early as the year 43 of ourera. But, 
turning to the New Testament, we find that Peter was in 
prison at Jerusalem in the year 44. In the year 50 Paul 
meets him in Jerusalem. In the year 58 Paul writes his 
great Epistle to the Romans. Now, it is strange that in 
all this epistle there should not be a single allusion to Peter. 
The last chapter is made up principally of greetings to 
Paul’s acquaintances in the Eternal City. Some twenty-six 
different persons are mentioned by name, but Peter, Paul’s 
fellow Apostle, is not once referred to. Is not this inex- 
plicable and inconceivable if Peter was really in Rome at 
the time, and, as is claimed, was the founder and bishop of 
the Church there? Why, indeed, did Paul feel called upon 
at all to write his letter of counsel and admonition to the 
Romans, if they already had an apostolic and authoritative 
teacher like Peter abiding among them. 

Two years after writing this epistle, Paul comes himself 
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to Rome (60 A.D.) to stay we know not how long. The 
Book of Acts closes with Paul’s captivity there. But 
neither the Book of Acts, nor Paul in the epistles he wrote 
from Rome, make any allusion to Peter, which is incon- 
ceivable if he was abiding there at the time and the 
acknowledged head of the Church. In the First Epistle 
of Peter v: 13, we find a salutation from ‘‘ She (the Church) 
that is in Babylon.’’ Roman Catholic theologians interpret 
Babylon in this passage to be a concealed reference to 
Rome. But this is merely an assumption. We know that 
Babylon was still a considerable city in Peter's day, and 
that the Apostle’s activity was displayed in that very 
region. But in any case it would not suffice to establish 
Peter’s stay at Rome. Furthermore, modern critical 
science rejects this so-called Epistle of Peter as ungenuine, 
and palpably a later imitation of the Pauline letters. 

Roman Catholic scholars, indeed, cite a long list of 
Church fathers to prove the long residence and primacy of 
Peter in Rome. Read without historical and critical judg- 
ment these make quite an imposing appearance. But 
Protestant critics easily show that the earliest of these 
supposed witnesses—such as Clement of Rome, Ignatius, 
Papias, Dionysius, etc., really give no information what- 
ever on the subject, and it is only by the most forced 
and illegitimate constructions that they can be made to 
appear as testifying to Peter’s presence in Rome.* It 
is not until the end of the second century, or more 
than a hundred years after the supposed martyrdom 
of Peter, that we come upon any historical testimony to 
his abode and death in Rome. At the end of the second 
century we find a general tradition existing in the Roman 
Church, and a general and increasing consent among the 
writers of that time, to the effect that Peter and Paul 
both preached the Gospel in Rome, founded the Church 


* They are enumerated in order, and their supposed testimony invalidated, 


in E. Zeller’s Abhandlungen (Vol. II, pages 220-251), Hase’s Protestantische 
Polemik, pages 128-131, Lipsius. etc. 
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there, and suffered martyrdom. One writer even affirms 
that he knows his funeral ‘‘trophy’’ in the imperial 
gardens of Nero (now the Vatican), which seems a singular 
place for it. In the year 258 of our era the Apostle’s bones 
seem to have been discovered in a way that may satisfy 
blind faith, but does not approve itself to historical science. 
They were honored and worshipped as relics and ultimately 
placed under the dome of St. Peter’s Church at Rome. 
But this did not suffice the pious believers in the legend. 
Step by step it was expanded and enriched by new facts and 
fancies, which had their origin in the devout imagination 
and priestly interests of the Church. Chapels were erected 
to commemorate the legends about his stay in Rome, which 
now began to appear in plentiful variety. The precise spot 
is shown on the Janiculus, at the Church of San Pietro in 
Montorio, where he was crucified head downwards. The 
writer was permitted to gaze into the very hole in which 
the foot of his cross had rested, and particles of earth were 
brought up from it to show that ever since that fatal day 
the ground has assumed the hue and aspect of silver—a 
consequence, probably, of mica dust thrown into it from 
time to time by its guardians. However, such pious de- 
ception is not exceptional to the Catholic Church. In very 
much the same way the pious Protestant keepers of the 
Wartburg were in the habit of renewing the inkspot on the 
wall, where Martin Luther hurled his inkstand at the Devil. 

The ancient and rockhewn Mamertine Prison under the 
Capitol at Rome, in which Jugurtha and the Catalines were 
confined, is confidently pointed out as the place of the 
Apostle’s captivity, and is now called San Pietro in Carcere. 
The spring which bubbles out of it was, we are informed, 
called forth from the rock by Peter in order to baptize the 
soldiers of the guard whom he had converted. The very 
chains which he bore may be seen in the Church of San 
Pietro de Vinculis. A single link of them was recently 
bestowed by Pope Leo XIII, as a mark of special favor, 
upon the Bishop of Burlington, Vt. Its reception in that 
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city was signalized by imposing church ceremonies. Arch- 
bishops and bishops and minor clergy bore it about in 
solemn processional, while thousands of the laity knelt in 
adoration and thanksgiving to press their lips. upon this 
assumed relic of the Apostle. 

Thus, step by step, we may trace the gradual develop- 
ment through the centuries of this official myth of the 
Roman Catholic Church, and learn to appreciate its essen- 
tially unhistorical character. It is not until a hundred 
years after the reported death of the Apostle Peter that we 
come upon testimonies to the general tradition existing at 
Rome of his sojourn, primacy and death there. Now a 
hundred years is a long time. How many legends and 
myths have arisen in our own enlightened country during 
the past hundred years and still persist. How much more 
must this not have been the case in the ignorant, un- 
critical, credulous and turbulent age which witnessed the 
downfall of the Roman Empire and the transformation of 
the spiritual democracy of Jesus and his Disciples into the 
monarchical constitution of the Roman Hierarchy, especially 
when it was so manifestly for the interests of the clergy to 
spread the doctrine of Peter’s Roman primacy. 

We may then sum up the results of this review as 
follows: First. Peter was never invested by Jesus Christ 
with any extraordinary authority or spiritual supremacy 
above the other Disciples. Second. Even if he had been 
so invested, there is nothing to show that this authority was 
or could be transferred to succeeding generations of Dis- 
ciples. This transfer is purely an assumption on the part 
ef the Roman Catholic Church and without foundation in 
fact or reason. Third. Peter was never bishop in Rome. 
Indeed, the unanimous tradition of the Church fathers 
designates one Linus as the first Roman bishop. Fourth. 
Peter never abode in Rome for any such term as is claimed 
for him in the official declarations of the Roman Catholic 
Church; this would have been a physical and chronological 
impossibility. Fifth. Peter was in all probability never in 
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Rome at all. He may have visited it for a brief stay after 
Paul’s death, but there is no real evidence for it except the 
general tradition a hundred years later; while, as we have 
seen, there is considerable testimony of a negative character 
against the supposition. 

Yet, on this slender foundation has been built the enor- 
mous superstructure of Papal pretension and power, which, 
after swaying the world for centuries, is now undermined 
and falling to pieces before our eyes. This is testified to by 
the forlorn condition of that Church to-day in England, 
Germany, France, Italy, Spain, Mexico, South America, 
and other countries over which the Papacy once exercised 
supreme authority. Surely then, this decaying Roman 
Catholic Church cannot be the institution of which Jesus 
Christ said: ‘‘On this rock will I build my church and the 
gates of hell shall not prevail against it.’”’ 


There is much to admire in the personal piety and 
Christian virtues of many members of the Roman Catholic 
communion, both among its clergy and its laity. The theo- 
logical system of Rome, considered apart from its ecclesias- 
tical institutions, is to my mind quite as rational and more 
humane than that of Luther or Calvin. No word of de- 
preciation against the religious fervor, benevolent activities 
and private virtues of our Roman Catholic neighbors and 
fellow-Christians has ever been heard from this pulpit. I 
share in their admiration of such illustrious and holy men 
as St. Francis Assisi, St. Francis de Sales, St. Vincent de 
Paul, and other saviors of their fellow-men, in whom the 
Roman Catholic Church is so rich. I rejoice in the gentle 
ministrations of the devout Sisters of Charity. It is solely 
the hierarchical pretensions which center in the Papacy 
against which I protest, both as a follower of Jesus Christ 
and an American citizen. These pretensions are advanced 
as boldly as ever, though the Church is visibly weakening 
in her hold on the imagination and loyalty of the Christian 
world. We have seen them carried to a speculative extreme 
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in our day in the dogma of Papal Infallibility. This pre- 
posterous claim the Church never would have dared to 
advance at the height of her actual power in by-gone centu- 
ries, and would not dare to advance now, were it not that 
the general conviction of her impotence to enforce her 
doctrines, or carry them out practically in social and political 
life, makes modern rulers indifferent to her expressions of 
speculative opinion. But what grave consequences to free 
institutions these opinions might have if the Church could 
put them into practice, we may see from one among many 
similar utterances of her priesthood. One of her most dis- 
tinguished prelates, Monsignor Preston, declared in New 
York, ‘‘If any man will say, ‘I will take my faith from 
Peter, but I will not take my politics from Peter,’ he is not 
a true Catholic.’”’ No wonder that Father McGlynn, then 
under ban, denounced this proposition as opposed to the 
principles of our American nationality and of a free and 
spiritual religion. 

Such a religion the Catholic faith would develop into if 
it were not for this hierarchical ambition, which at the 
present day, as in the past, is the chief hindrance to its own 
spiritual growth and always a menace to civil and religious 
liberty. The whole history of the Papacy shows what a 
fatal error it is to concentrate absolute and irresponsible 
power in the hands of fallible and mortal men. It is the 
possession of this despotic, unlimited power which, in the 
annals of the Popes of Rome, as in those of the Czars of 
Russia, has led to indefensible abuses and frightful excesses, 
to the detriment of a true Christianity, the arrest of knowl- 
edge and free thought, and the corruption of public and 
private morals. The downfall of the Papacy, therefore, 
which our age is witnessing, is to be earnestly desired, is 
to abetted and rejoiced over. 

I hold it to be the duty of every Protestant minister 
to expose, without acrimony or abuse, but with candor, 
courage and courtesy the fallacies and myths on which 
the hierarchy of Rome bases its claims to the civil and 
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religious sovereignty of the world. And this not from 
any fear of Roman Catholic ascendency in this country. 
Statistics show conclusively that while that Church can 
claim only one-eighth of our population, its increase in mem- 
bership for the past few years, according to the returns in its 
own year books, has fallen much behind the rate of increase 
of the population of the United States. Evidently Roman 
Catholicism, with the falling off of Catholic emigration, has 
reached its zenith in this country. Relatively speaking, 
it will continue to lose ground. And, meanwhile, our free 
political institutions, our free schools and churches, our free 
science and criticism and newspapers are undermining its 
positions, discrediting its pretensions, and preparing the 
way for its transformation—or, possibly, its overthrow. 
Nor is it to glorify the Protestant Church at the ex- 
pense of the Catholic that this review has been under- 
taken. As Dr. Channing well said, ‘‘Most Protestant 
sects are built on the Papal foundation. Their creeds and 
excommunications embody the grand idea of infallibility, as 
truly as the decrees of Trent and the Vatican.’ It is for the 
sake of Christianity itself, for the welfare of the true 
Catholic faith, that the downfall of both the temporal and 
the spiritual supremacy of Rome is to be desired and 
abetted. Let it be remembered that during the first 
century of the Christian Church, when its struggle was the 
severest, and the powers of earth were all arrayed against 
it, it had no bishop and no Pope. Christianity was not 
planted or saved by Peter’s primacy. The little, humble, 
scattered congregations maintained their ground, increased 
their numbers, and won their victory through the power of 
spiritual convictions and trusts. A spiritual principle, not 
a hierarchy, was the rock on which Christ founded his 
Church. The Papacy first came into existence when the 
victory was assured, and worldly interests and personal 
ambitions usurped the place of the Apostles’ zeal and the 
martyrs’ sacrifice. Even so to-day the Christian religion 
needs not spiritual potentates or a sacred order, it needs not 
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infallible Popes, or Scriptures, or synods, or creeds. These 
only stifle the religious sentiment in man. It needs a re-born 
and quickening faith—a faith not in outworn traditions, 
baseless legends and exploded mysteries, but in intellectual 
truths, ethical principles and ideal trusts. 

In the Gospel of Matthew (xviii : 18) we read that Jesus 
committed the power to bind and loose, to retain and remit 
sin, not only to Peter, but to a// the disciples. ‘‘ Verily, I 
say unto you, whatsoever ye bind on earth shall be bound 
in heaven, and whatsoever ye loose on earth shall be loosed 
in heaven.’’ Whatever weight of authority we may attach 
to this mysterious passage, one thing is assured, the keys 
of heaven are in the hands of no one privileged mediator 
between man and God. Every disciple is a priest of the 
most High; every pure soul is God’s temple, every honest 
thought, every virtuous action and holy prayer, brings us _ 
into immediate and intimate relations with our Father in 
Heaven, promotes our present felicity, and opens the 
Kingdom of Heaven to all believers. 
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_ At the sixth annual session of the Pacific Unitarian Con- 
ference, held September 25th to 29th, 1889, in Portland, 
Or., one of the delegates, Rev. C. W. Wendte of Oak- 
land, offered a proposition for the establishment of a 
Training School for Ministers at Berkeley, the seat of the 
California State University. 

After an animated discussion, generally favorable to the 
measure, it was referred to a committee consisting of Revs. 
C. W. Wendte, W. E. Copeland, T. L. Eliot and "Thos. Van 
Ness, and Messrs. Leo Willis and W. J. Thompson, of the 
laity. 

Later in the session this committee reported the following 
series of resolutions: 

WHEREAS, We have heard with interest the proposition to start a 
Training School for Ministers (men and women) to be located at 
Berkeley, Cal., which shall avail itself of the educational privileges 
generously offered by the State University to all denominations; it 
is therefore 

Resolved, That we pledge our hearty co-operation as a Con- 
ference of Unitarian churches with this enterprise, which we be- 
lieve will be productive of much good to our cause. 

Resolved, That the Conference also pledges itself to endeavor 
to raise the income necessary to support at least one professor at 
said school, if established. 

We further recommend the appointment of a committee of five, 
to consist of the Rev. Messrs. Stebbins, Wendte, Eliot, Van Ness, 
and Mr. W. J. Thompson, to take the whole matter in charge, and 
to report back to the Conference at such time or times as may be 
deemed most expedient. 


This resolution was unanimously adopted, and the com- 
mittee instructed to draw up a circular of appeal to the 
churches. 

It was also voted that the sum of $250 from the Con- 
ference treasury be appropriated towards the Conference 
professorship in the proposed Training School for Ministers, 
for the coming year. 

The committee appointed under these resolutions organ- 
ized by the selection of Rev. C. W. Wendte as chairman. 
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The chairman and Rev. T. L. Eliot of the committee, have 
given special attention to the projected undertaking, and by 
inquiry, interviews and correspondence sought to ascertain 
the prevailing sentiment and general outlook for the pro- 
posed school. They are able to report after the interval of 
a year that the need of such an institution for ministerial 
supply on the Pacific Coast seems to be ever increasing, 
while the opportunities and encouragements for its estab- 
lishment are to-day even greater than when the subject was 
first presented to this Conference. 


NEED FOR SUCH A SCHOOL. 


The growth of Unitarian Church interests on the Pacific 
Coast and constant founding of new societies make imper- 
ative the demand for a larger and more assured supply of 
ministers, and that the latter by their training and practical 
aims be fitted for the peculiar needs of church life in this 
part of the country. Until now our churches have depended 
for ministers upon importations from the Eastern States. 
But this source of supply is becoming more and more pre- 
carious and unsatisfactory. Precarious, because the home 
demand for able and devoted pastors at the East is ever 
increasing with the growth of our cause in that section. 
Our two liberal theological schools at Cambridge and Mead- 
ville are confessedly unable to furnish in adequate number 
the men and women required for the pulpits of the 
Atlantic seaboard and Middle West. Owing to this 
urgent home demand graduates are usually prevailed upon 
to accept well-established parishes at the East, instead 
of giving themselves to the arduous labor and precarious 
compensation of the Western missionary field. Indeed, the 
students the Pacific Coast sends to Meadville or Cambridge 
rarely return to us, but are usually settled over Eastern 
societies. Notwithstanding this pressure and temptation 
many able and consecrated men have in the past been 
secured for our Pacific Coast pulpits. There is every likeli- 
hood however, that in the future our churches will have to 
depend largely for their preaching on men whose enfeebled 
physical powers makes them seek a transfer to the genial 
climate of this coast, and on others who, for one reason or 
or another, have not been successful or are not satisfied with 
their previous settlements, and are desirous for new surround- 
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ings and fresh opportunities in the far West. Owing to our 
great distance from denominational centers we are, in many 
cases, unable to obtain full and sufficient information con- 
cerning the antecedents, character and capacity of such 
applicants for ministerial work among us. Nor have they 
usually an adequate knowledge of the conditions which 
await or the service required of them. The costliness of a 
journey across the continent, particularly where a family is 
included, prevents any such system of candidature as is 
customary at the East. If a minister comes to a parish in 
California or the Northwest, he comes to stay—for a con- 
siderable period at least. Pastor and people truly take each 
other for better or for worse—quite often, as it turns out, 
for the worse. 

Without enlarging on the differences between the char- 
acter of church life at the West and at the East, it is suffi- 
cient for our purpose to say that often clergymen who 
would render admirable service and have an eminently suc- 
cessful pastorate in a New England town, find themselves 
sadly misplaced in our new Pacific Coast communities. 
Both they and their parishes suffer because of this mal- 
adjustment, which is the more difficult to correct as the 
number of vacant pulpits on this coast is as yet scant, and 
the expense of removal to the Eastern field very great. 
Any one who has had experience in trying to bring together 
preachers and pulpits in California, knows how frequently, 
from the causes enumerated, disappointment and _ failure 
have attended his well-meant efforts. The proof of this 
inadequacy of ministerial supply among us may be seen in 
the wrecks of liberal church movements strewn all over the 
Pacific Coast, and which came to disaster because the proper 
men could not be found for their need. 

Under these circumstances the proposal to establish a 
local Training School for liberal ministers on this Coast is 
naturally regarded with much favor by the pastors and laity 
of our Unitarian fellowship with whom we have conferred. 
Other Christian denominations have felt this need to provide 
for a home supply of preachers, as the various Orthodox 
schools of theology founded in recent years in California 
and the new Northwest bear witness. At San Rafael, just 
north of San Francisco, the Presbyterians are relocating 
their Divinity School, and a Roman Catholic Seminary for 
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priests is soon to be instituted in the same vicinity. The 
Congregationalists have a flourishing Theological School in 
Oakland. The Baptists have planted a similar school in 
that city. The Methodist Episcopal School is at San Jose, 
and there are also others. 


CANDIDATES FOR OUR MINISTRY. 


We find furthermore that there is a-number of young 
men and women among us who desire to enter the liberal 
ministry but are deterred from so doing by the remoteness 
of our Eastern theological schools and the greatly enhanced 
cost—to them—of obtaining a ministerial education. Not 
one of our longer settled clergy but has known of such 
cases. During the single year since the subject of a Train- 
ing School for this coast was first mooted, your committee 
has had not less than five direct applications from persons 
desiring to enter it, besides learning indirectly of several 
others who had this in mind. Not one of these applicants 
was able to enter our existing schools at Meadville or Cam- 
bridge. Several of them could not have gone to our Eastern 
schools even if the means had been provided them. If 
such a school were actually begun we should doubtless hear 
from many others, among them some who are now attend- 
ing Orthodox schools, but whose preference would be for 
more liberal courses of instruction. Besides these, there 
are now at Meadville and Cambridge four or five students 
from the Pacific Coast, most of whom would have probably 
pursued their studies in a home institution, had such been 
in existence, rather than to undergo the fatigue and expense 
of travel, the inclemency of the Eastern climate, and a long 
separation from home and kindred. 


KIND OF A SCHOOL NEEDED. 


Moreover, it is believed that the establishment of a liberal 
theological institution on this coast would not only increase 
the zwméer of ministers at our disposal, but that it would 
also etter prepare them in many essential respects for the 
specific church needs of California and the Northwestern 
States than either of our present Unitarian Seminaries. It 
is maintained by some of our resident clergy, as well as 
laity, who are thoroughly conversant with the social and 
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religious life of this coast, that a somewhat different course 
of study from that which is commonly pursued in theological 
schools is needed to properly fit young men for efficient 
service in our missionary fields. The emphasis is laid too 
much, they insist, in these traditional schools, upon abstract 
scholarship divorced from the available knowledge and 
practical wisdom that are essential to a successful ministry 
at the West. Indeed, one of our two schools professes to be 
simply an opportunity for the scientific study of theology, and 
gives secondary consideration to training ministers for the 
Unitarian pulpit. The result is too often seen, these critics 
assure us, in learned, cultivated, refined and devout minis- 
ters, who are also indolent, unpractical, ignorant of actual 
human nature and social conditions, without administrative 
or business ability, and sadly deficient in the graces of social 
intercourse. It is, of course, easy to exaggerate the de- 
ficiencies of existing divinity schools, and to underrate their 
excellent features, especially under the new spirit and 
. methods that characterize Cambridge and Meadville. Yet 
itis a matter of common remark among ministers who have 
attended such institutions that they have had much to un- 
learn which was taught them at the Seminary, and that by 
an unwise selection of studies they lost much strength and 
time that might have been devoted to knowledges and arts 
of more real value to them in their future calling. 

To your committee it seems altogether possible that a 
new institution, starting afresh with no traditional or con- 
ventional limitations, guided by all the illumination of the 
advanced knowledge and experience of the present day, 
and inspired with that undefinable but potent spirit of 
freedom and progress which is so characteristic of our 
Western life—that such a school would have certain decided 
advantages over any existing institution in educating and 
training the ministers whom the 2oth century will need. 
Without depreciating the noble work done at schools like 
Cambridge for scholarship, science and religion, it will yet 
be admitted that the seven or eight years’ course of pre- 
liminary study required for graduation by such institutions 
is not possible to all, and not absolutely necessary to make 
an efficient and successful minister. 
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INVITATION OF THE CALIFORNIA STATE UNIVERSITY. 


The desirability of such a local school being admitted, the 
chief question which your committee was called upon to con- 
sider was whether there was a possibility of its establishment. 
Fortunately for the object we have at heart, a singularly for- 
tuitous series of circumstances enables us to present a most 
encouraging report as to the feasibility of our scheme. 

The California State University at Berkeley is an edu- 
cational institution of the first rank. It has a large endow- 
ment, amounting to several millions of dollars, in addition 
to a large income from an annual State tax. It is an abso- 
lutely secular institution and free from all ecclesiastical con- 
trol. The well-known breadth and culture of its faculty 
guarantee to all who avail themselves of its various courses 
of instruction the largest liberty .of investigation and every 
encouragement for a truly Catholic and humanitarian edu- 
cation. Its curricula of studies cover all departments of 
modern culture. Languages, ancient and modern, literature 
and philosophy, science and art, medicine and law, me- 
chanics and agriculture, are taught by a staff of sixty or 
more instructors. It possesses the finest college grounds of 
any University in the country, a noble library of 40,000 
volumes, together with museums and_ laboratories, an ob- 
servatory, a gymnasium, and other features of interest and 
value. All these advantages are absolutely free to students. 
In addition to the regular courses there are also special and 
limited courses for those who desire to pursue one or more 
particular branches of study. The attitude of the Univer- 
sity towards religion is reverential and friendly, while it de- 
clines to identify itself with any sect or doctrine. There 
are Unitarians and Israelites, as well as orthodox Protes- 
tants and Roman Catholics in its Board of Regents 
and in its Faculties. Two of its presidents, President Gil- 
man and President Horace Davis, have extended a special 
invitation to the different denominations to establish theo- 
logical schools at Berkeley, and avail themselves, so far as 
might be possible, of the educational facilities which the 
University extends to all. No denomination has yet availed 
itself of this offer, their declination being prompted by 
reasons, chiefly theological and ecclesiastical, which do 
not concern us here. 
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OUR OPPORTUNITY. 


Your committee is of the opinion that this generous 
invitation of the University authorities offers to our Unitarian 
fellowship on this coast a rare and providential oppor- 
tunity for the fulfillment of its cherished purpose. Two or 
three resident professors sustained by us at Berkeley, 
added to the instruction in philosophy, both mental and 
moral, language, literature, history, economics and science, 
imparted free of cost by the University, is all that would be 
required of us. These professorships should cover such 
topics as the history of religion, the philosophy of relig- 
ion, comparative theology, individual and social ethics, 
the interpretation of sacred Scriptures, the relation of 
the church and ministry to modern society, the art 
and practice of preaching, and the pastoral office. 
The instruction offered on these topics might be freely 
and reciprocally opened to the students of the Univer- 
sity, certain of whom would in all likelihood be inclined to 
adopt the vocation of a liberal Christian minister It should 
be added that the University would have no control of the 
school whatever, and no responsibility for what it teaches. 

Besides these resident professors—two of whom would 
suffice for a beginning—the liberal clergy of San Francisco, 
Oakland, Alameda, and other contiguous cities might be 
drawn upon for regular or occasional instruction. Rabbi 
Dr. Voorsanger has already promised his kind co-operation 
in the department of Hebrew and Old Testament interpreta- 
tion. Courses of lectures might also be given on special 
topics by non-resident professors, by scholars from the 
East, and even from other denominations ; for the charter 
of the school will be broad enough to admit all phases of 
truly reverent religious thought. 

For the present, at least, while the number of students 
is small, no buildings would be required. The classes 
would meet at the houses of the resident professors. But 
as the erection of a liberal church at Berkeley in the near 
future is in contemplation, provision might be made for 
recitation rooms, etc., in connection with this proposed 
structure. The library of the University, supplemented 
with the private libraries of the resident professors and of 
the Unitarian clergy of San Francisco and Oakland, and 
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the resources of the San Francisco public libraries, would 
supply all present needs, and gradually a separate collection 
of books would be formed. As there are no dormitories 
at Berkeley the students would not, as is the case in most 
schools, be secluded in cloistered and monkish isolation, 
but reside in private families—to the manifest improvement 
of their morals and manners. 

No lesson with regard to theological schools is taught 
more forcibly at the present day than that they are greatly 
increased in efficiency in all scholarly ways by being 
located in the atmosphere and within reach of the re- 
sources of a great university. 

Of no less importance to the students would be the prox- 
imity of great cities like San Francisco and Oakland, whose 
varied life would bring them into human and social contact, 
and present opportunities for philanthropic and religious 
service. The churches and Sunday-schools of our order 
in those cities would also furnish them invaluable means 
for clinic instruction in the practical work of the ministry, 
—another point of advantage to which we call special 
attention. 


WAYS AND MEANS. 


Whether we can avail ourselves of these unusual oppor- 
tunities and facilities will depend upon whether we can pro- 
vide the means to pay the salaries of the two or three resi- 
dent professors required by the plan. In this respect, also, 
your committee is able to speak with much encouragement. 
Before the adjournment of the last Conference at Port- 
land, a member of the committee, a business man in 
Tacoma, pledged the sum of five hundred dollars annually 
for five years towards the salary of one of the professors. 
Four other members of the committee gave additional 
pledges, amounting to $350 a year, for five years. The 
Conference voted the sum of $250 from its treasury. No 
appeal for funds for this purpose has yet been made ; but 
three friends—one in Boston, one in St. Louis and one in 
San Francisco—have voluntarily offered to give $100 each 
annually to this object. The sum of $1,400 a year for five 
years is thus pledged towards one of the professorships. 
From the generous interest shown there is little doubt that 
the remaining amount necessary for the salary of the pro- 
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fessor in question will be speedily raised whenever it is 
wanted. 

Another friend of our cause in Oakland, learning that the 
committee were trying to induce one of our Pacific Coast 
pastors to become the Dean of the proposed faculty, offered 
to give the sum of $2,500 to pay the expenses of his trans- 
fer to Berkeley. Other prospective endowments are being 
seriously considered by generous friends of our cause on 
this coast. 

For the second professorship we are encouraged to be- 
lieve that we may look to our ever helpful friend the 
American Unitarian Association. It has for some time 
past been the custom of the Association to sustain at im- 
portant college centers a liberal preacher, of scholarship 
and pulpit gifts. We have reason to believe that when the 
proper time shall arrive and the right man be found, our 
National Society will assume the charge of his maintenance 
as a preacher and theological professor in Berkeley. Apart 
from all question of the Training Sehool this would be 
admirable missionary policy. Berkeley has five thousand 
inhabitants, and is growing rapidly. The University also in- 
creases, the recent Freshman class numbering one hundred 
and eighty. Two or three of our settled pastors have also 
promised to give courses of lectures and other instruction if 
the school is established. 


EASTERN SYMPATHY. 


To assure the sympathy and co-operation of the Unitarian 
body at large with our project Rev. Dr. T. L. Eliot, of our 
committee, attended the session of the National Conference 
of Unitarian churches in Philadelphia last October. He 
was cheerfully given an opportunity to present our desires 
to that large and representative gathering of our co-relig- 
ionists. A resolution cordially commending our scheme 
to the good-will of the Unitarian churches was unanimously 
adopted. In the recent address of the Council of the 
National Conference, its Chairman, Rev. Brooke Herford, 
makes special and favorable mention of our plan, and 
‘earnestly appeals’’ to the churches to furnish the neces- 
sary funds. 

Armed with this powerful recommendation, Mr. Eliot re- 
paired to our denominational headquarters in Boston. 
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Here also he secured a kindly hearing. The attention of 
the Association was, however, so immediately occupied with 
securing the amount pledged for the further endowment of 
the Meadville school that it seemed both modest and wise 
not to press unduly at the moment our own claims. But 
later correspondence assures us that when we are ready to 
move in this matter ourselves, the sympathy and aid of the 
American Unitarian Association will not be lacking. 


THE PROFESSORSHIPS. 


The final question which your committee had to consider 
was whether, even in case the necessary means were pro- 
vided, the right men could be obtained for the proposed 
professorships. It is evident that in founding a new school 
much, perhaps most, will depend on the scholarship, 
magnetic personality, enthusiasm, tact and consecration 
of its teaching force. Men are needed free from undue 
traditional or conventional influences, fearless and progres- 
sive, but also catholic in spirit, conservative of what is best 
in the past, reverential and devout. Your committee is 
able to report that after a lively correspondence with a 
number of the leading scholars of our body, it has made 
gratifying progress in this respect also. We have every 
encouragement to believe that we will be able, in the event 
of an establishment of the school, to secure for the two 
professorships two of the ablest scholars and writers of the 
Unitarian fellowship ; men in the prime of life, of sterling 
worth and force of character, eloquent in the pulpit ; of 
deep religious convictions, and with that practical wisdom 
which only experience in the actual work of the ministry 
can give. It would be manifestly improper at this stage of 
our enterprise to more nearly indicate in a printed report 
the gentlemen referred to. We can only say that their 
private mention in this connection has met with the univer- 
sal commendation of all our counsellors, both East and 
West, and of itself has been held to assure the success of our 
enterprise. It is hardly likely, however, that either of the 
gentlemen to whom reference has been made would be at 
our service until a year from now. This interval can be 
usefully spent in again reviewing our plans and methods, 
and taking the preliminary steps for the attainment of our 
object. . 
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IN CONCLUSION. 


It is apparent from what has been said in this report that 
whether this scheme shall be realized or not will depend 
chiefly on ourselves. The encouragements are so many 
that it would seem to be an urgent duty to avail ourselves, 
as individual ministers and churches, and as a Conference, 
of the opportunity thus presented to us. As a preliminary 
step at this stage of the proceeding your committee recom- 
mends the establishment of a Unitarian Society at Berkeley, 
where a small nucleus of Unitarian families, students and 
professors already exists. Also, that the Rev. Thos. Van 
Ness, Superintendent of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion for the Pacific Coast, be charged with the duty of lay- 
ing before that central organization a copy of this report, 
and asking them to respond to our appeal for an able 
minister and missionary at Berkeley. We furthermore 
advise that the present committee, or some other, be assigned 
the duty of further inquiry into this whole matter, and re- 
porting thereon to the next Conference. 


CuHas. W. WENDTE, 
Theos. Ie ELIOT, 
TuHos. VAN NEss, 
WALTER J. THOMPSON, 
Committee. 
San Francisco, September 15, 1890. 
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The foregoing report was submitted to the Seventh 
Annual meeting of the Pacific Coast Conference, held in 
San Francisco, September 14th to 18th, 1890. After an 
animated discussion its further consideration was postponed 
till the last day of the Conference, when Hon. Horace Davis 
offered the following resolutions which, after further discus- 
sion, were adopted without dissent: 


RESOLUTIONS. 


The Pacific Unitarian Conference has heard with profound 
interest the thorough report of the committee on the establish- 
ment of a Training School for Ministers at Berkeley, and believes 
that ifthe proposed plan can be successfully inaugurated, it will 
prove a most important and beneficent auxiliary to our work on 
this coast. 

We desire especially, at this stage of the matter, to recommend 
the speedy planting of a Unitarian church at Berkeley, whose 
pastor shall be appointed and sustained by the American 
‘Unitarian Association, in accordance with its usual missionary 
policy in college towns, and who, by his antecedents and scholar- 
ship, shall be competent to render service as a professor at said 
Training School, in case it is established. 

We recommend that thé present committee on said school be 
continued and empowered to make further inquiry as to the best 
method of accomplishing the object under consideration, and to 
report the same to the next Conference. 

We return to the Rev. Brooke Herford and his associate coun- 
sellors of the Unitarian National Conference, our acknowledg- 
ments for their kind indorsement and interest in our project. 

We request the Superintendent of the American Unitarian 
Association for this coast, Rev. Thos. Van Ness, to present the 
matter of the Church at Berkeley to the proper authorities in 
Boston. 

We furthermore recommend that the report of the committee 
on Training School be printed, together with these resolutions, 
and that copies of the same be sent to the American Unitarian 
Association, Council of the National Conference, to the ministers 
and the Churches of this Conference, and to any others interested. 


Theodore Parker Memortal 
Bulptt 
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THE INEQUALITY OF MEN, AND HOW TO 
OVERCOME IT. 


“There are diversities of gifts, but the same spirit... . For by one 
spirit are we all baptized into one body, whether we be Jews or Gentiles, 
whether we be bond or free; and have been all made to drink into one 
spirit.”— 1 Cor. xii. 4 and 13. 


Our American Declaration of Independence declares that 
“All men are created equal.” But that eminent man of 
science, the late Professor Huxley, far from regarding it as 
“a self-evident truth,” pronounced this affirmation to be 
“probably the most astounding falsity ever put forth by a 
political speculator.” Huxley maintained, in opposition to 
it, the natural inequality of men, and held that the predicate 
“born slave” would more nearly agree with the facts than 
“born free” or ‘born equal.” 

There is much in our observation of human life to sus- 
tain the contention of Professor Huxley. Man’s experience 
with his fellow-creatures does not teach him the natural 
equality of all men. Wherever we look we discover the 
widest diversity between them; and it really seems as if 
these diversities increased with advancing civilization, and 
developed the most irreconcilable differences, 

How great are the physical and temperamental inequali- 
ties of men! Those among my readers who visited the 
World’s Fair at Chicago may remember how vividly this 
unlikeness was brought to their attention, They found 
gathered together at that exposition the representatives of 
all the races and civilizations of the globe. They were thus 
enabled to contrast with each other the black and tawny 
sons of the tropics, the fair-skinned peoples of the temper- 
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ate zone, the squat and low-browed dwellers by the Arctic 
Ocean. What great differences did we not find to exist 
among these!— not simply in color and bodily structure, 
but in intellectual and moral development, in disposition, 
opinion, belief, manners, and customs. These variations 
were an object-lesson, on a large scale, of the natural in- 
equality of men. Because of these differences, it is often 
very difficult for us to recognize in the lower types of human 
existence our equals in human“and social right, the common 
children with us of the Heavenly Father. 

There is no more fundamental cause for estrangement 
and enmity among men than race antipathies, based on the 
feeling that some races — our own, presumably — are supe- 
rior to others. It is this feeling which accounts for the 
unjust and often brutal treatment of the African race in our 
Southern States by the white element, which has recently 
culminated in a withdrawal from the black citizen of his 
constitutional and equal right to a free participation in the 
government of his country. 

Note, again, the contemptuous references in the letters 
written home by our soldiers in the Philippines to the 
“ niggers’? whom they are engaged in exterminating. Ob- 
serve their seeming callousness to the torture and slaughter 
of these unfortunate brown men in execution of what may 
justly be termed the most inhuman policy pursued by a 
powerful against a weak nation in modern times. The un- 
speakable brutality of the order given by an American 
general, ‘Kill all over ten, and convert the country into a 
howling wilderness,” ought to sicken the heart and arouse 
the profound indignation of every lover of his country and 
his kind. These exhibitions of race prejudice are to be 
found nearer home. Akin to them are the displays of pas- 
sion and violence against the Chinese within our borders. 
I am firmly convinced of the political wisdom of restricting 
this and every other alien immigration when it assumes 
dangerous proportions, beyond the power of our institutions 
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to assimilate and convert into free and loyal citizenship. 
But this in no sense warrants the shameful ill-treatment of 
this element to which we must, as a people, often plead 
guilty. Even in New England one may witness regrettable 
displays of race hatred. Riding in a car between Cambridge 
and Boston, a fashionably dressed woman,— lady I cannot 
call her,— on entering the crowded conveyance looked about 
in vain for a seat. A respectably appearing colored lady 
moved aside and made room for her, saying pleasantly, 
“‘Here’s a seat for you, madam.” With a scornful curl of 
the lip and toss of the head, her white sister replied, “ No, 
thank you: I don’t sit next to niggers!” A wave of indig- 
nation at the insulting answer swept through the car. But 
the old colored lady was equal to the occasion. ‘‘ Bless you, 
poor child!” she said. ‘Don’t take on so! If you owned 
me, you’d sit in my lap!”’ And before the laughter which 
this keen rejoinder aroused among the other passengers the 
“rude white woman reddened and quailed, and soon after left 
the car. 

We find these antipathies of race dividing and arraying in 
hostility to each other the peoples of civilized as well as 
barbarous countries, in modern as well as ancient times. 
The English and French, in spite of centuries of intercourse, 
commercial and social, cordially dislike each other. The 
German is, now, as in olden times, engaged in race feuds 
with the Bohemian, the Pole, and Magyar. The Russian 
and French crusades against the Jew, the secret and irra- 
tional dislike of the English and Americans for each other, 
—now happily, but can we dare to hope permanently miti- 
gated and overcome ?—these are the appalling testimonies 
to the inborn antipathies, the seemingly ineradicable dislikes 
which divide and embroil men under civilized as under sav- 
age conditions. ‘These all spring from a belief in the natural 
superiority of some races and the inferiority of others. Be- 
cause of this prejudice, the equality and brotherhood of man 
is still “ an iridescent dream,” a far-off ideal not likely to be 
realized in any near future, if at all. 
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‘It has been reserved to our own day to formulate into a 
political axiom for the government of the world that maxim 
born of selfishness and brutal disregard for the rights of 
other people, “that a powerful nation, which has the conceit 
of being civilized, has the right, for the supposed good of 
humanity, to buy, conquer, subjugate, control, and govern 
feeble and backward races, without reference to their wishes 
and opinions.” 

This maxim, if generally adopted, would lead to a reversal 
of the principles of the Declaration of Independence and 
the precepts of Jesus Christ, and pave the way to despotism, 
both political and spiritual. 

In opposition to such a theory, I may cite the statesman- 
like utterance of John Morley, that “international morality 
reaches its highest when the weak nations of the earth have 
the least to fear from their stronger neighbors.” To aid the 
weaker peoples of the earth to work out their own salvation, 
not to impose ours upon them, should be the policy of every 
just and magnanimous government. 

Turning now from this contemplation of mankind as a 
whole, let us consider the tremendous inequality in the intel- 
lectual and spiritual endowment of individual men, of which 
the New Testament parable of the Talents is a classic re- 
minder. For to one the Divine Author of our being gives 
five talents, to another two, to another one, to every man ac- 
cording to his ‘“ several capacity.” 

If all the distinctions which human selfishness and injus- 
tice have created among men were done away, if these were 
to be replaced with an equal division of goods, equal social 
right, and an identical education, should we have, in conse- 
quence, a humanity in which the law of perfect equality pre- 
vailed? No more so than is the case among the various 
brothers and sisters of a common family, who have all been 
brought up under the same circumstances. ‘Nothing is 
more remarkable,” says Professor Huxley, “than the wide 
inequality which children, even of the same family, exhibit as 
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soon as the mental and moral qualities begin to manifest 
themselves.” Thomas Starr King was slight in stature and 
boyish in appearance, but with remarkable gifts of mind and 
conscience which made him a natural leader and inspirer of 
men, and lifted him into deserved pre-eminence. His brother, 
the burly mate of a vessel, used to say of him in humble, 
loyal admiration, “‘God gave Starr the brain and me the 
brawn.” No, the Scripture is right, there are diversities of 
gifts and operations. Even if all privileges of birth and 
caste were to disappear, and the tyranny of wealth were 
broken down,— a consummation devoutly to be wished and 
striven for,—the men who are born with high intellectual 
and moral gifts, and the men of practical administrative 
faculty, will in every society count for more, have more 
control, and receive more honor than the men who are weak 
in mind, who have lagged behind in education, who learn 
nothing by experience, or are lacking in energy of character. 

The distinctions of property, rank, and power come about 
not so much by force or fraud, though these have not been 
absent, than as the necessary consequence of these ‘‘innate 
inequalities of capability.” Therefore, though the inheri- 
tance of property, office, and privilege be greatly abridged, or 
done away with altogether, though the unscrupulous rule of 
the plutocrat be overthrown, though the social ideal be 
henceforth the welfare of the many rather than the aggran- 
dizement of the few, there will still remain a natural superi- 
ority of mind, of character, of spirit, which will endure for- 
ever, because it is inwrought into the constitution of man 
and the adjustments of the social order. 

What is the logical consequence of this train of reasoning ? 
It has led to two opposite theories of human and social exist- 
ence. One theory, which I may call the aristocratic, main- 
tains that we must accommodate ourselves to these irrever- 
sible inequalities of human life. They have been ordained 
by the Divine Author of our existence, Let every one, there- 
fore, remain steadfastly in the rank or vocation to which he has 
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been providentially called, and give up the dream of human 
equality as baseless and irrational. This demand for social 
equality, we are told, only leads to a senseless war against 
everything great, noble, and beautiful. If successful, it 
would only lead to the triumph of mediocrity and vulgarity 
over the higher interests of both society and the individual. 
It could only end in social disaster and anarchy. So reason 
the advocates of human inequality, and with such arguments 
seek to justify their claim to a divine right to rule over their 
fellows. The mere presentation of this aristocratic theory of 
the social order is for us, citizens of a free republic and 
members of a free church, its sufficient refutation. 

Opposed to this theory is another, which springs from the 
democratic, levelling spirit of our age. Impelled by its dis- 
satisfaction with the existing order, its hunger for fuller 
rights and larger opportunities and rewards, it claims that 
the human and social ideal is to achieve perfect equality. 

All distinctions among men, the upholders of this theory 
tell us, are artificial, and should be done away. Even the 
differences between them in point of personal force and intel- 
lectual capacity are only the resultant of inequalities in their 
external circumstances and opportunities. These inequali- 
ties have their source in human selfishness and injustice. 
Remove existing disqualifications, give to each and all better 
food, a better bringing up, an equal education, a juster share 
in the common store of property, and all the distinctions 
that now separate men, exalting one class at the expense of 
the others, will fall away. Therefore equality is the goal of 
man, and will be the law of the future. 

_ What is the attitude of religion towards these conflicting 
doctrines of the social order? On the one hand, we find re- 
ligion charged with conspiring with the privileged classes to 
prevent human equality, and keep mankind bound in the fet- 
ters of industrial, social, and ecclesiastical servitude. 

Believing this, the champions of an ultra-socialistic opinion 
denounce Christianity as the enemy of social progress and 
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the natural rights of man; and, it must sadly be confessed, 
they are able to adduce but too many instances from the his- 
tory of the Church to give color to their accusation. 

On the other hand, a large and growing school of socialists 
maintains that Christianity, rightly interpreted, is the strong 
advocate of the equality of men. Jesus and his apostles, we 
are told, preached a social even more than a spiritual revo- 
lution. They were practical socialists, having all things in 
common. ‘Therefore the consequences of a general accept- 
ance of the gospel of Christ would be to make all men equal 
and fraternal in their relations with each other. 

What is the truth in these conflicting claims concerning 
Christianity ? It seems to me clear that Jesus and his apos- 
tles proclaimed the equality of all men, and lived in the spirit 
of their faith. But, be it noted, it was their eguality before 
God ; that is, their equal spiritual rank and right. 

Professor Huxley admits that Jesus taught the equality of 
all men before God, but he thinks this equality implied sim- 
ply that all men are equally insignificant before him. 

But Mr. Huxley entirely misunderstands and degrades the 
Christian idea of equality. A just and loving parent, for ex- 
ample, treats his children with equal and impartial justice, 
not because they are all equally contemptible in his sight, 
but because they are all alike his children, entitled by their 
very creation to his regard and service. His love includes 
them all, without respect to persons or capacities. If any- 
thing, he is disposed to lavish the more care and affection 
upon that child which lacks the most, and hence most needs 
his love and devotion. 

In the same spirit Jesus and Paul teach that God is the 
common Father of all men. All men are his children, and 
each other’s brothers and sisters. All have an equal right to 
his loving regard and provision, not because of their common 
inferiority and insignificance, but because of the fulness of 
love he bestows upon them, ‘True, he endows them with 
varying gifts and capacities. On some he bestows larger 
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grants of physical or mental power than on others. He dis- 
penses to some superior opportunities and encouragements. 
But this is not that they should use these advantages self- 
ishly for their own aggrandizement at the expense of those 
less favorably circumstanced or endowed. The man or 
woman who does this is still a savage at heart and a 
heathen in philosophy. God desires rather that the fortun- 
ate, the strong, the talented, the energetic, the wise and good 
should voluntarily impart their superior advantages to their 
less gifted, less favored brethren, that these, through their 
endeavors, may be encouraged, and lifted to a higher plane 
of human existence and social equality. 

This is the import of a whole series of injunctions and 
precepts in the New Testament. Thus we are told that the 
strong must help the weak; that he who faithfully serves 
mankind is greatest among the children of men; that in 
the sight of God nothing is common or unclean; that more 
abundant honor should be bestowed upon those members of 
the social body which we esteem to be less honorable, and 
that all the members should have the same care one for 
another. 

The great apostle sums up in a single sentence the true 
Christian philosophy of the social order,—‘ By one spirit are 
we all baptized into one body, whether we be Jews or gen- 
tiles, whether we be bond or free; and have all been made 
to. drink into one spirit.” What is that spirit? It is the 
spirit of adoption by which we look up to heaven and say 
“Father |!” and upon man, and say “ Brother ! ” 

A true Christianity recognizes the diversity and manifold- 
ness of human gifts and circumstances. It sees in this a 
beneficent ordering by which life is made varied, complex, 
interesting, and disciplinary, instead of being attended with 
intolerable sameness and absence of moral incentive and re- 
ward. But it also teaches that man should covet and ear- 
nestly seek after the best gifts. Thus it gives additional 
incentive, and lends a higher charm to human progress and 
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perfection. It makes individual perfection and happiness 
the goal of human life. But it also teaches that no individ- 
ual perfection or happiness are possible to man unless he in- 
cludes in his loving effort the elevation and welfare of his 
fellow-men ; nay, unless he has sought his own perfection 
through loving service to the brotherhood. 

Herein lies the great distinction of Christianity from the 
other social philosophies of the day. They seek to produce 
human equality by levelling down; Christianity, by lifting up. 
They would inevitably drag down intellectual and moral 
greatness, limit opportunity, destroy human ambition, and 
discountenance brilliant individual performance. 

The selfish, mistaken policy, for instance, which insists 
that an incompetent, lazy, shiftless workman shall be paid 
equal wage with a skilful, laborious, trustworthy one would 
soon, if applied to all departments of human activity, reduce 
the race to very low levels of industrial, intellectual, and 
moral life. 

This is to do violence to the noblest aspirations of man’s 
breast. Says Matthew Arnold: ‘ Socialistic and communis- 
tic schemes have generally a fatal defect: they are content 
with too low and material a standard of well-being. That 
instinct of perfection which is the master power in humanity 
always rebels at this, and frustrates the work. Many are to 
be made the partakers of well-being,— true. But the ideal 
of well-being is not to be, on this account, lowered and 
coarsened.”’ 

Christianity bids us equalize human conditions, not by 
lowering what is lofty or eminent in human character and 
performance, but by raising what is low and poor; not an 
equality of poverty, of semi-animal content, of ignorance, of 
coarseness, but equality in God,— manifoldness in gifts and 
operations, but one spirit that worketh all in all, one faith 
that is active in all through love. 

The equality of men, then, consists in their common like- 
ness to God, not in their inferiority to him. It is the moral 
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and spiritual worth of man that chiefly marks him as the off- 
spring of God. On the lower plane of life, in physical force, 
in mental quickness, in the acquisition of wealth and practi- 
cal administrative power, there will ever, I imagine, be dif- 
ferences among men. It is the genius of a truly Christian 
civilization to so avail itself of these differences that they 
shall help and not disunite and oppress men. But on the 
higher levels of virtue, faith, and love, men may be equal and 
be one. Wherever the spirit of Christianity pervades men’s 
breasts, there everything that separates and embroils them 
fades away. The strong, the wise, the gifted, the wealthy 
and powerful lose their pride, their arrogance, their contempt 
for the weak and unfortunate, while the latter lose their 
sense of inferiority,-their fear, suspicion, envy, and hate of 
their more successful brethren, All alike know themselves 
to be the children of a common Father, members of one 
great family of brothers and sisters. 

Christianity teaches us that the dignity of human nature 
consists not in a man’s lands or houses or worldly honors, or 
even his intellectual attainments. It consists in his moral 
and spiritual worth, in acceptance with God, in a clear con- 
science and loving heart. But these may be found in the 
lowliest spheres of society, among men of modest capacities 
and powers. Nay, they are oftenest found among such. 
Thus the Christian spirit ennobles men and equalizes their 
relations toward each other, 

See how true this is in practice as well as doctrine. Let 
men be joined together in working for any IDEAL cause on 
earth, and how instinctively they recognize each other’s equal 
human right and dignity. ‘In the American anti-slavery 
cause millionnaires and penniless agitators, professional men 
and day-laborers, whites and blacks, stood shoulder to 
shoulder together, nor took note of any social disqualifica- 
tions.” Among Odd Fellows, Masons, and kindred orders, 
the humblest-placed man may attain the highest degrees and 
honors, and all alike call each other brethren. 
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_ American citizenship no less implies social and political 
equality. Any doctrine or party among us which opposes 
this, which says that we can have one class of citizens en- 
joying personal independence and full political rights, and 
another class of citizens, such as the blacks in the South, 
or the inhabitants of Porto Rico and the Philippines, who 
shall have only qualified liberties and rights, and be virtually 
denied self-government,— any such political doctrine may 
enjoy a short-lived triumph, but, sooner or later, is bound 
to go down in ignominy and defeat, because it has dared to 
oppose itself to the principles on which our republic is 
founded, and the natural sentiments of justice and humanity 
in man’s breast. At the ballot-box of a genuine republic all 
men are equal, and some day all women with them. 

We conclude, therefore, that the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence is right in spirit, even if not in the letter of its 
affirmation. All men may not actually be created equal; 
but ideally they are intended to become so, not through 
absolute likeness one to another, not through statutes and 
social enactments, but through the Christian spirit of the 
community. The Christian spirit is the reconciliation of all 
the inequalities of human existence. Where it has complete 
sway, race antipathies and class distinctions die away alto- 
gether. To the heart that truly loves there is no high and 
no low, no rich and no poor, no wise and no simple, no 
privileged race or class, and no outcast from God’s mercy. 

Where the Christian spirit rules, the highest place and 
honor are not accorded to birth, station, or wealth, not even 
to brilliant intellectual gifts or practical genius. The 
noblest fruits of the Christian spirit are those of the moral 
order. Wherever men live for ideal ends; wherever they 
dedicate themselves to the larger good of the whole, and 
manifest the divine qualities of righteousness, justice, tem- 
perance, mercy, and faith,— there they display their likeness 
to God, and enjoy the perfect liberty and perfect equality 
of the sons of God. 
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When this ideal shall be realized on earth, the kingdom 
of God will be attained. It is being realized more and 
more, day by day, despite the many set-backs and arrests 
that attend its onward march. Our eyes will not behold it; 
but it will gladden the eyes and bless the lives of a better 
and happier generation, thus justifying the poet’s vision : — 


“ These things shall be! a loftier race 
Than e’er the world hath known shall rise 
With flame of freedom in their souls 
And light of knowledge in their eyes. 


“They shall be gentle, brave, and strong, 
To spill no drop of blood, but dare 
All that may plant man’s lordship’s firm 
On earth and fire and sea and air. 


“Nation with nation, land with land, 
Unarmed shall live as comrades free ; 
In every heart and brain shall throb 
The pulse of one fraternity. 


** New arts shall bloom of loftier mould, 
And mightier music thrill the skies, 
And every life shall be a song 
When all the earth is paradise. 


“There shall be no more sin, no shame, 
Though pain and passion may not die : 
For man shall be at one with God 
In bonds of firm necessity.” 
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THE STRONG SHOULD HELP THE WEAK. 


‘* We then that are strong ought to bear the infirmities of the weak 
and not to please ourselves.” — ROMANS Xv. I. 


OnkE of the loveliest legends of the Christian Church is the 
story of Christopherus, the child-bearer. It is so familiar 
that I will allude to but the closing episode in it. 

Christopherus has become a ferryman, and bears way- 
farers across the stream on his broad shoulders. One wild 
night, when a furious storm is raging and the stream is swollen 
and angry, a knock is heard at the door of his hut, and a 
sweet child voice pleads for his services in crossing the 
river. For a brief space he rebels at so distasteful and des- 
perate an undertaking. At length, however, he relents; and 
with the child firmly set on his shoulders, wondering much 
at so strange an adventure, he resolutely faces the storm, 
and plunges into the rushing waters. As he proceeds, the 
elements increase in fury, the floods mount higher and 
higher, and, most trying of all, the child’s weight grows 
heavier and heavier, till it seems as if it would press him 
beneath the waters. But Christopherus bravely and faith- 
fully struggles on, overcoming all weakness and fear. At 
last he reaches the opposite bank, breathlessly deposits his 
burden upon the ground, and, looking up, discovers with 
amazement and awe that it is no longer a babe, but the 
man Christ Jesus whom he has borne across the flood. He 
bows in adoration before him, receives his blessing, and 
henceforth enrolls himself in his service. 

Many significant and beautiful lessons are taught by this 
legend. ‘The interpretation which I would give it is that 
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which my text enforces: “We that are strong ought to 
bear the infirmities of the weak, and not to please our- 
selves.” 

In a true sense, Christopherus is a representative of each 
one of us, whatever his condition and estate. To each and 
all alike come the appeals for Christian sympathy and 
help. And each and every one who, like this hero of 
ancient story, responds to human needs, and bravely, 
loyally bears the burden of others in addition to his own, 
fulfils the law of Christ. and becomes his faithful disciple 
and fellow-servant. 

It has been truly said that the larger part of the office of 
the pulpit is to remind men again and again of those moral 
and religious obligations which they know already, but are 
so prone to neglect in their preoccupation with their own 
selfish and worldly concerns. 

That the strong should help the weak is the first and 
simplest requirement of religious duty. It is the corner- 
stone of our domestic, social, and political life. Yet how 
constantly it is ignored, how persistently it is violated! 
Note the selfish luxury and unfeeling pride of so-called good 
society; its eager rivalries, in which the poor and humble 
members of the social body are disdainfully pushed aside, 
or, at best, treated with condescending pity. Note, in busi- 
ness, the fierce struggle for supremacy, the greed for gain 
which leads men to exploit others rather than to help them, 
the merciless competition which enriches a few, but impov- 
erishes the many. In politics, too, the personal ambitions 
of the leaders, the race hatreds and partisan passions of the 
multitude, the cruel disposition to down any man who, be- 
cause of his talents or services, aspires to position and 
influence, the spectacle of great nations waging relentless 
war on weaker ones, and exploiting and robbing them. 
Even in professedly religious circles, in direct opposition to 
Christ’s teaching and example, those who are weak in the 
faith are reviled, persecuted, and driven out of the church 
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instead of being heartened and strengthened to larger trust 
and hope. 

How this contradicts the true Christian spirit! Jesus 
did not disown Peter when he denied his master, or de- 
mand his expulsion from the sacred college, while Paul ex- 
pressly enjoins, “‘ Him that is weak in the faith, receive ye, 
but not to doubtful disputations.” 

These are the overwhelming testimonies that men in their 
common daily life do not help their weaker brethren, but 
rather thwart and hinder and deprive them of their highest 
opportunities for happiness. Is it not apparent that the 
gospel of human brotherhood needs to be preached, in sea- 
son and out of season, until Christianity becomes not a 
dream, but a life, and society reorganizes itself on more just 
and humane principles ? 

That the strong should help the weak is an obligation 
sanctioned by every consideration of prudence, justice, and 
humanity. Is it not apparent that it would be the destruc- 
tion of human society if the opposite sentiment — that 
men should oppress, persecute, and injure each other -— 
were to obtain the upper hand? The keynote of the world- 
order is not injustice, but righteousness, not hate, but love. 
The universe we live in is founded on truth and goodness. 
It exists for moral ends and a benignant %urpose. If, 
therefore, men would be in right and harmonious relations 
with the universe, they must fall in with the divine purpose 
which animates it. Their only safety and happiness is to be 
likewise just, upright, and loving. 

The universe is so tempered together that every particle in 
it co-operates with and helps every other particle, else the 
building up and development of the world would be im- 
possible. Scientific men have come to recognize this as one 
of the chief factors of the evolutionary process, and have 
formulated it into a law,—the law of mutual aid in nature. 
They tell us that the so-called struggle for existence and 
survival of the fittest in the material world are everywhere 
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mitigated and overborne by this great process of mutual : 
help. 

It is this principle which causes chemical substances to 
combine and blend in co-operative affinities and creative 
energies. By it, again, in the very lowest forms of life the 
protozoa divide into cells mutually dependent on each other. 
The organs of the animal body manifest a similar altruis- 
tic relation. None can exist in normal and healthy con- 
dition without the other. The rule here also is each for 
all and all for each. The humbler, weaker organs are neces- 
sary for the well-being of the stronger, and the stronger and 
more important members must impart their surplus of life 
and vigor to preserve the weaker. It is physiologically true 
that, if one member suffer, all the members suffer with 
it; and, if one member rejoice, all the members rejoice with 
it, while to those members which are esteemed less honora- 
ble and important is given more abundant help from their 
fellow-members. 

In the vegetable world, also, the powers of rain and sun- 
shine and air conspire with the constituents contained in 
the earthy clod to call into being the marvels of plant life, 
and sustain and protect them in the competitive struggle 
for existence. The same principle of mutual help we be- 
hold in the instinctive co-operation of the animal world, in 
the coral insects building up a continent, in the bee and the 
ant, in flocks of crows and other birds which aid each other 
to secure their food and escape danger, in packs of wolves 
hunting in common, in the mutual understanding and as- 
sistance of herds of deer. Indeed, every living animal which 
maintains family or other congregate relations displays it. 
In parental love and care for the younger and feebler mem- 
bers of the human family lies the genesis of every higher al- 
truistic sentiment and the basis of the social order. 

Unless man, therefore, would sink beneath the uncon- 
scious forces of nature and the half-automatic activities 
of the animal world, he also must be a helper, a Christ- 
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bearer, and make service to his fellows, and especially to 
his weaker and more needy brethren, his great purpose in 
life, his way of individual and social salvation. 

The rule of iron, ‘Live by preying on others,” yes, even 
the silver rule, “ Live and let live,” must be replaced by the 
golden rule, “ Live, and help others to live.” 

Altruism is the highest wisdom as well as the divinest of 
sentiments. In the threefold struggle of man against nat- 
ure, against others, and against what is basest in himself, 
every man needs the help of his fellow-men. This is civ- 
ilization, this is religion. 

Egoism, the selfish principle, leads to collision, strife, vio- 
lence, pain, and disappointment. Altruism leads to har- 
mony, joy, co-operation, to peace, contentment, and social 
happiness. ‘‘He that would be greatest among you, let 
him be as one that doth serve.” This is the corner-stone of 
Christian society. He who believes this and practises it 
is a Christian, no matter what else he believes or does not 
believe. 

The great differences with regard to personal gifts and 
outward circumstances among men indicate the necessity 
for the strong to help the weak. Simple gratitude to the 
Power above, which has permitted that they should enjoy 
such advantages in intellectual capacity and force or in 
superior education and opportunity, should prompt the more 
favored to large activity for their less fortunate brethren, 
Can there be a greater joy on earth than to feel that you 
are helping, instructing, enlightening, comforting, and in- 
spiring mankind? If there is, I have never known it. To 
give of your surplus wealth, nay, better still, to give so that 
you feel it to be real sacrifice on your part; to give your 
knowledge and insight acquired by hard labor, and often 
by bitter experience ; to give your pity, your sympathy, your 
love, your strength and time,—to give yourself, this is the 
most undimmed joy, the divinest service of which a human 
being is capable. 
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The number of Christian men and women who are will- 
ing to acknowledge this is large. This is the hopeful factor 
in the social problem. The number who actually live up 
to their acknowledgment is as yet small, but that should 
not discourage us. The evolution of justice and unselfish- 
ness is slow, but exceeding sure; and, 


“« Step by step, since time began, 
We see the steady gain of man.” 


More and more, as the evolution of society proceeds, just 
and humane principles gain the ascendency. Men are 
coming to recognize that they are all bound together indis- 
solubly in one great brotherhood, and must live for each 
other as well as for themselves,— nay, must develop their 
own capacities and powers for the sake of the common 
good. 

This consciousness is silently working a mighty revolu- 
tion in human society. ‘The benevolences and charities of 
our age, the large gifts for public uses, the increasing spirit 
of tolerance, social justice, and good will, the wide discus- 
sion of new methods of industrial and social readjustment, 
—all these are so many illustrations of that vast growth of 
brotherly feeling in which lies the true glory of human life 
and the hope of the future. 

Fill your heart with this spirit, and beneath all the con- 
tradictions and discouragements which you may encounter 
you will be cheered and strengthened with the conviction 
that, nevertheless, truth is advancing, right is winning its 
way, and brotherly love will be victor over all at last. 

Now and then you meet with a sad contradiction of this 
truth in some cold, selfish, cynical egotist, who, having 
clutched all he could of the world’s wealth, clings to it in 
life and in death, and makes no return for the privilege he 
enjoys to the common producers and owners of wealth, 
the people. Such a career is repulsive in the extreme, and 
some day will become impossible in human society. The 
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development of character, the growth of public opinion, the 
improvement in legislation, will forbid it. More generous 
sentiments, juster conceptions of human obligation, will 
dawn upon the men whose business abilities and talent for 
accumulation it is not desired to extinguish altogether, but 
to divert into nobler channels and consecrate to the higher 
uses of humanity. 

As a fair prophecy of this ideal type of a business man, 
let me cite the example of the eminent Israelite, the late 
Baron Morris Hirsch, of Russia. In the closing years of 
his life he gave to destitute Jews fifty millions of dollars. 
Old and childless, he administered his own estate, aided 
by his capable wife, who, caring little for society, devoted 
most of her time to the charitable enterprises founded by 
“her husband. But his benefactions were not confined to 
Jews. In two years he gave ten million dollars to Christian 
schools and hospitals, and left other sums to them in his 
will. He realized that the Jews of Russia, Austria, and 
South-eastern Europe, are the most helpless and miserable 
race in existence. His hope was to raise them from this 
slough of ignorance and despondency. He said of them, 
‘‘ They are wallowing in the depths of ignorance and bigotry 
which generations of persecution have produced.” With 
education, he thought, would come better views of life, and, 
perhaps, the disappearance of the Jewish race as a separate 
religious guild. ‘I cannot hope,” he said, ‘ to see this con- 
summation myself; but there are those now living who may 
see the world inhabited and controlled by neither Jew nor 
Gentile, but by civilized men.” 

Verily, the world has not, in our time, produced a parallel 
to this lofty purpose, this enlightened service, this broad hu- 
manitarianism. It is indeed a striking illustration of my 
text, ‘We that are strong ought to bear the infirmities of 
the weak.’ When we reflect that these sentiments and 
deeds proceeded from a member of that despised and per- 
secuted race, the Jews, whom Christians even now regard 
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with pious prejudice and dislike, it reveals to us how weak is 
our faith and how infinitely larger the methods of God in 
the development of the race. 

I do not myself believe in the justice of permitting such 
large accumulations of wealth to any one man as our present- 
day magnates are able to acquire. The evolution of a true 
social order ought to make such enormous possessions im- 
possible. But, so long as they are permitted, it is encourag- 
ing to see this increasing disposition among wealthy men to 
give largely and discreetly of their wealth to help their 
less fortunate brethren in the struggle for life, and make 
some return for the privileges they have enjoyed. 

Finally, this maxim — The strong should help the weak — 
is entering more and more into the political action of the 
nations of the earth. It would not seem so as we look over 
the world, and see the selfishness, unscrupulousness, and 
cruelty which still disfigure the political action of the strong 
nations of the earth in their dealings with their weaker neigh- 
bors. The conduct of Great Britain in South Africa, of 
Russia and Germany in China, the French in Madagascar, 
and the United States in the Philippines, is not charac- 
terized by the spirit of the religion of Jesus or the highest 
maxims of international justice, but by the opposite spirit 
of military glory, territorial aggrandizement, and commercial 
exploitation. 

The English historian Lecky tells us, “ The safety of the 
weak nations in the presence of the strong is the best test 
of international morality.” Political philosophers are not 
wanting to-day who deny these affirmations of an altruistic 
and Christian sociology. They justify, on one pretence or 
another, the seizure and spoliation of feeble nations by the 
more powerful of the earth, just as in our Southern States 
the attempt is made to justify the deprival of our black 
fellow-citizens of their constitutional right to the ballot. 

But, even in this field, light is breaking; and the fore- 
gleams of just and brotherly relations are dawning on men’s 
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minds. The profound and world-wide sympathy with the 
brave struggle of the Boers in South Africa, the noble course 
recently taken by our United States government in China, 
the gradual awakening of more enlightened and humane 
sentiments in this country toward the aspirations of the 
Philippine people for political independence,— these are 
among the many testimonies to the increasing conviction 
that the strong should not tyrannize over, but help and up- 
lift, the weaker nations of the earth. 

Our personal influence in the decision of these great 
questions of international morality may be very slight; but 
we surely ought, at least, to bear our individual testimony 
concerning them. ‘There is a sphere, however, in which we 
can both influence and advance the cause of the weak 
against the strong. It is our immediate duty toward our 
poor or sick or unfortunate neighbors. 

Society, as a whole, recognizes this duty in its institutions 
of mercy, where the sick, the helpless, the homeless, and 
the defective classes are sheltered and cared for, and per- 
mitted some measure of happiness. Our law-makers and 
voters recognize that the community, the State, in its 
strength, must bear the infirmities of these weaker members 
of the social body. We must do this in part because our 
imperfect organization of human society causes much of 
this individual inability and misery, in part because the 
State suffers by the existence of these impoverished and 
infirm elements. 

But there isa still deeper reason. The corner-stone of 
the State, like that of the universe of God, is justice, help- 
fulness, and mercy. Our duty is not done when we have 
provided for ourselves and our family or paid our taxes to 
support the municipal charities. Too the full extent of our 
individual ability we ought to relieve suffering and distress, 
wherever we behold it, wherever it appeals to our sympathy 
and love. “We that are strong ought to bear the infirmi- 
ties of the weak, and not to please ourselves.” Not pleas- 
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ure, but service, is the purpose of our being. Edward Everett 
Hale’s prayer should be the maxim of every noble life : — 


“Be mine some simple service here below,— 
To weep with those who weep, 
Their joys to share, 
Their pain to solace or their burdens bear, 
Some widow in her agony to meet, 
Some exile in his new-found home to greet, 
To serve some child of Thine, and so serve Thee: 
Lo! heream I. To such a work send me.” 
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NOTE. 


It has been my highest desire, as minister of the Theo- 
dore Parker Memorial, to treat from time to time of current 
public questions with something of the clear moral insight, 
independent judgment and personal fearlessness which dis- 
tinguished the remarkable preacher and reformer in whose 
succession, however remotely, I am privileged to stand, 
No greater service could be rendered both the church and 
the community than the discussion by the Christian pulpit 
of such topics from the standpoint of a pure ethics. 

The discourse which follows has been written in this 
spirit. It is printed for wider circulation at the request of 
a faithful and appreciative congregation. Cr We We 


wit} ARE OUR DANGEROUS CLASSES? 


“ My brethren, be strong in the Lord and in the power of his might. 
... For we wrestle not against flesh and blood, but against principali- 
ties, against powers, against the rulers of the darkness of this world, 
against spiritual wickedness in high places.”— EPH. vi. 10-12. 


Many years since, when I was still a student in the Har- 
vard Divinity School, under the protection of a police 
officer, I went with a friend on a visit of exploration among 
the so-called “ dangerous classes” of this city. How shall 
I describe in brief the varied and trying experiences 
of that distressing night? We picked our way by the 
glare of our leader’s lantern through narrow alleys reek- 
ing with filth, and almost impassable from heaps of 
garbage; for this was more than thirty years ago in 
Boston. We mounted the crazy stairs of tenement houses, 
where hundreds of men, women, and children, were huddled 
together in a poisonous atmosphere that bred disease, cor- 
ruption, and death. From the garret above, where half-clad, 
vagrant children found miserable shelter, to the poverty- 
stricken wretches that crouched below in the slimy cellar, 
only five and a half feet from floor to ceiling, it was one 
great hive of noisome, festering, pestilential life. Emerging 
into the outer air again, which, foul as it was in that district, 
seemed positively refreshing after the horrible atmosphere we 
had been inhaling, we found our way into rat-pits and dives 
where tramps and thieves pursued their vicious pleasures. 
We visited dens of infamy and conversed with the inmates, 
witnessing scenes, hearing language, and listening to per- 
sonal narratives which now appalled us by their reckless 
brutality and again filled us with pity and sorrow because of 
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the misery and suffering they revealed. At length, when it 
seemed as if we really could not bear it any longer, our 
painful journey came to an end. In the gray light of morn- 
ing, thoroughly jaded and sick at heart, we left this feverish, 
sinful life behind us, and returned to the purer, calmer 
atmosphere of our own homes and occupations. 

But we could not so easily escape from the sad recollections 
of that memorable night. For days and weeks I was haunted 
by them. It all seemed like a horrible nightmare which 
I could not shake off. The comforts of my own home con- 
tinually reproved me as'I recalled the destitute families, the 
sad-eyed, despairing women, the gaunt and ragged children 
who were herded like cattle in those noisome barracks. A 
cruel shock it was, too, to my previous estimate of human 
nature and my happy dreams of an ideal order of society. 
For a time this frightful revelation of human weakness, guilt, 
and despair, took all the joy out of life. The sun was 
blotted out of the moral heavens, and I was left with 
diminished faith and hope for mankind. 

Such was my initiation into that lower deep of depravity 
and crime which ferments beneath the placid surface of 
respectable society. I have made numerous similar visits 
since then, in the discharge of my professional duties, and 
gained, I trust, a better knowledge of the cause and char- 
acter of these social evils. But never can I forget the 
impressions of the night which gave me my first acquaint- 
ance with ‘our dangerous classes.” 

Many doubtless will recall similar experiences. But, even 
if you have not been personally brought into contact with 
this degraded, lawless, and vicious element, it is impossible 
that you should not be aware of its presence and power for 
evil. You cannot walk through the poorer districts of the 
city, you cannot take up the morning newspaper, without 
becoming conscious of the bestiality and crime that lurk in 
the depths of our social life, and continually break forth 
in acts of volcanic passion and desperate villany. Here in 
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the midst of our wealth, refinement, and religion is an army 
of avowed enemies to all higher forms of social life,— 
tramps, paupers, fallen women, fallen men, vagrant chil- 
dren, drunkards, thieves, habitual criminals of all grades 
of iniquity, whose whole endeavor it is to break down the 
safeguards and set at defiance the enactments of the social 
order. By common consent we call these “ our dangerous 
classes,” and they certainly do what they can to deserve the 
title. They render property and life unsafe amongst us. 
Because of them we bar our houses at night, and arm our- 
selves for self-protection. For them penal laws are made 
and punishments invented. For them the courts hold con- 
stant session, the police are ever on the watch, the patrol 
wagon rolls continually through our streets. For them our 
jails, penitentiaries, and houses of reform are instituted. 
Yet, notwithstanding all these agencies of restraint, correc- 
tion, and reform, we seem to accomplish very little in the 
redemption of these classes. So embruted are they, so 
given over to their appetites and passions, with so little 
moral sense to build on, that we find it almost impossible 
to reclaim them or decrease their ratio to the general popu- 
lation. They cost us vast sums of money; they breed sick- 
ness and corruption; they spread abroad a moral miasma ; 
they cause untold wretchedness and suffering. Let us not 
underestimate the harm they do, the depth of human 
depravity they reveal to us. They are a standing menace 
to the higher interests of society, a perpetual hindrance to 
the attainment of its ideal ends. 


But, when all is said that can be charged against them, is 
it true that these are the most dangerous enemies against 
which society has to contend? There was a time when I 
thought so, but I have come to think differently with 
maturer experience. No, the greatest danger to society 
does not arise from the presence in it of the ignorant, the 
vicious, the morally weak. For remember that these com- 
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prise but a small per cent. of the population. They occupy 
no large place and exercise no great influence among us. 
We do not invest them with any power or responsibility. 
“They make no laws. They do not administer justice. 
They do not execute punishment. On the contrary, they 
are the victims of the law, they suffer the punishment.” 
Watched, restrained, suppressed, hunted down, they are not 
even accounted members of society, but only despised out- 
‘casts from it. True, they breed a moral distemper in the 
community, and vastly increase the measure of human 
wretchedness and guilt. Yet they also decrease it by the 
repellent testimony they bear in their own bodies and lives 
to the hideous consequences of sin. They are a standing 
warning, as well as a standing menace, impressively teach- 
ing by their sad and sickening annals the folly and the 
penalty of wrong-doing. More than this, their evil inten- 
tions are open and undisguised. This enables us to meet 
and resist the evil they would do. Knowing that we shall 
always find them in active opposition to the right, we are 
roused into at least equal efforts to overcome them. This 
not only assures the comparative safety of the State, but 
also exercises our public virtue and makes it hardy. Still 
more. The criminal class is usually very ignorant. It is 
weak in brain as well as morals. It has not the mental 
power to plan any large villany or to organize effectively 
in carrying it out. Criminals usually act in isolation, or at 
most two or three co-operate together. So slight is their 
power of continuous thought, so deep-seated their mutual 
distrust, that they rarely combine in any force against the 
interests of their fellows. This naturally reduces very 
much their power for evil, and renders them far less danger- 
ous to society than is generally supposed. 

Yet there exists everywhere in the community a false 
impression that these passion-led, vicious, criminal classes 
are the greatest foes with whom society has to contend. 
But this is not so. Our greatest danger arises not from the 
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openly displayed wickedness of the ignorant and depraved, 
but from a higher class of offenders,—the “respectable 
sinners” among us, who hide and cloak their base motives 
“under virtuous assurances, and misuse their enlightenment, 
social rank, and personal authority to further their own 
selfish and unrighteous ends. These are the worst enemies 
of society. It is their evil intentions, their conspiracies 
against the common welfare, we have most to fear. Well 
says the apostle: ‘‘We wrestle not against flesh and blood, 
but against...the rulers of the darkness of this world, 
against spiritual wickedness in high places.” Our greatest 
foes are not the outcasts of society, but those intelligent and 
seemingly respectable members of it who are yet without 
honor or conscience or faith; not the passionate and lawless, 
but those who hold themselves in careful restraint, and are 
concerned to do nothing without the apparent sanction of 
legality. 

How shall I portray these cool, calculating, wary people, 
who prey upon society under the guise of serving it, who 
“wear the livery of heaven to serve the devil in”? Thor- 
oughly selfish, cunning, and unscrupulous, they know how 
to throw the mantle of righteousness over their actions 
and to deceive and hoodwink their fellows, where they can- 
not overbear them by their superior power and authority. 
The great mischief they do is that they make wrong-doing 
endurable, even attractive, to their fellows, and thus under- 
mine the moral structure of society. They are the men 
who often contrive to get into power and station among us, 
They may be found among our law-makers or in control of 
our legislatures. They are our guides and governors. 
They teach in our colleges and even preach in our pulpits. 
As journalists and politicians, they manufacture and control 
public opinion. They have a quick intelligence, personal 
force, perhaps more than usual culture, but are without 
faith, without sincerity, without heart. Their idea of 
honesty is, “ How far can I go, and not be caught by 
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the sheriff?” Conscience? It is an inconvenient whim. 
Charity? It is ostentatious almsgiving. Piety? Attend- 
ing church, supporting the institutions of religion, and 
giving money to “spread the blessings of our religion, 
among the heathen.” 

Do you recognize my picture? Do you know such people? 
American society has but too many representatives of this 
kind, 

To illustrate. You find them in business life. Their only 
real interest in business is the amassing of property. To 
this end any means is lawful, so that it keeps within the letter 
of the law; for these people profess a great respect for the 
law, and make it serve them in many a shrewd trick and con- 
spiracy against their fellows. For them the law is not to 
protect the poor and weak, but to assist in the increase and 
protection of property. As for the poor, they hate and de- 
spise them. The criminal they equally hate, not because of 
his sin, but because he renders their possessions insecure. 
They have no pity, no mercy: they never act on impulse or 
sentiment. They consider the philanthropist a social nui- 
sance, since his labors to reform the vicious and improve the 
condition of the poor produce disaffection with the existing 
order, and injure the vested rights of property. For them 
there is no God but Mammon. Money will do everything, 
atone for everything. It is the equivalent for character and 
virtuous performance, the only interest worth living for. 

With such men honorable business is converted into low 
cunning and tricks. ‘They are terribly severe on the petty 
swindler who costs them a few dollars, but themselves make 
no scruple in engaging in dishonest operations which impoy- 
erish thousands and undermine the foundations of public 
credit. They are loudly indignant over the arrogant en- 
croachments of organized labor on the rights of capital, 
and think trades-unions and the like ought to be suppressed 
by law. But they do not hesitate to conspire with others like 
unto themselves for the purpose of monopoly or to exploit 
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the general public for their private enrichment. Miserable 
squatters on their land they eject at once with all the rigors 
of the law, but hold it perfectly legitimate to band together 
to steal vast tracts of the public domain, despoil the govern- 
ment reserves of their timber, sell unsuspecting immigrants 
worthless land on false representations, unload fictitious 
securities on the market, evade their just share of public 
taxation, or bribes and corrupt city councils and legislatures. 
Sometimes this foe to society is ambitious to be called a 
public benefactor. He subscribes his thousands — yes, 
millions — to the educational institutions and charities of 
the day. He isa patron of the arts and sciences. What a 
noble-spirited citizen is this man who gives away with os- 
tentatious liberality the millions he has secretly stolen from 
his fellows, scrimped from the wages of his employees, or 
coined out of the tears of the widowed and orphaned! 
Surely, no enemy is so dangerous to society as he who thus 
corrupts its moral standards and gives to wrong-doing the 
sanction of his personal position and authority. 

Sometimes, again, the enemy is to be found in the ranks 
of our publicmen. He is an editor whose highest motive is to 
sell his paper, and his principles as well,— no, not his prin- 
ciples (for he has none), but his “influence.” He makes 
his paper serve his personal greed and ambition. His jour- 
nal does not represent the best interests of the people, but 
the views of a party, the illicit purposes of a “ring,” or his 
own personal ends. It is not an exponent of the eternal 
principles of justice and human rights, but a mendacious, 
tricky, irresponsible sheet, a faithful chronicle of scandals 
and crimes. It caters to vicious passions and a love of the 
sensational, suppressing the truth, bullying all who dare to 
hold a contrary opinion, recklessly libelling its opponents, 
exaggerating, misrepresenting, and distorting their state- 
ments and performances. Such is a fair characterization of 
certain journals of the day. Of such it has been justly 
said, ‘“‘ They carry falsification to the dignity of a science, 
and bring malignity to the perfection of an art.” 
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What a power for evil is not such a newspaper! for thou- 
sands of men and women make it their only reading, the 
source of their information, the substitute for their thinking. 
One such newspaper in a city is worse than an army of 
thieves or a visitation of pestilence. It infects and poisons 
the moral atmosphere of the community. 

More frequently, however, the enemy to society is a poli- 
tician of the mercenary and partisan stamp. He knows no 
other political morality than loyalty toa party. To accom- 
plish his partisan purposes or secure his personal success, 
he stoops to every lowest practice, and shrinks from no 
means, however base. Slander, trickery, bribery, falsehood, 
are all sactioned by the end he has in view. 

The politician of this stamp uses large, well-sounding 
words,— ‘the national honor,” ‘‘the public welfare,” ‘the 
city’s progress,” ‘the voice of the people’’; but on his lips 
they are only sophisms and snares to deceive the unwary 
and defeat the ends of justice. In all he says or does his 
sole purpose is to advance and enrich himself. In his heart 
he despises the people. As soon as he is in power, he 
ignores his promises and the public welfare, and meets every 
protest with the cynical sneer, “What do you propose to 
do about it?” 

Take the present situation in Congress. The nation’s 
honor is pledged to redeém our promises to Cuba. The 
President pleads for international good faith and amity 
toward this youngest of our sister republics. But a group 
of these dangerous enemies to our national credit band 
themselves together in the Senate to defeat the ends of 
justice and humanity, and make our government the re- 
proach of the world. 

Again, the condition in the Philippines is growing daily 
more intolerable. A million of its unfortunate people have 
been wiped off the face of the earth, largely, it is to be 
feared, as a result of our American occupation. Pestilence 
and famine are now afflicting them. They cry for relief. 


Il 


With Governor Taft at their head, they ask for such legisla- 
tion with respect to their tariff and currency as shall save 
them from yet greater suffering. But, again, these unprin- 
cipled and unfeeling conspirators in Congress, obedient to 
the dictates of the corporate moneyed interests, combine to 
delay, if not defeat, the nobler purpose of the republic. 

Or, to take my illustration still nearer home, what unjusti- 
fiable opposition is there not made by certain men in Con- 
gress to the simplest political duty of the hour, to remove 
the duty on coal and suspend the transportation laws, so as 
to relieve the terrible suffering in our very midst in this dis- 
tressful winter ! 

Such men are the greatest foes to our political prosperity 
and honor. The counterfeiter, who debases our national 
coin, we visit with severest penalties ; but what shall be done 
‘with the man who debases the public morality and lowers 
our public credit at home and abroad? 

Said Guizot, “The more I observe its working, the more 
I am persuaded that the republic, so noble a form of 
government, is yet the most difficult of all governments.” 
Be this as it may, one thing is sure: that, to endure, repub- 
lican institutions must rely most of all on the integrity and 
good faith of its leaders. For either liberty will cast out 
corruption or corruption must destroy liberty. 

The last of these representatives of our dangerous class 
to whom I shall call your attention is the hypocritical pro- 
fessor of religion. We recognize these self-righteous, pious 
persons at first sight. In look and bearing they proclaim 
their superiority to their fellows. For are they not of the 
elect? Have they not experienced religion and assured 
their own salvation? With respect to the law, are they not 
blameless? Perfect in the commandments, faithful in their 
observance of church duties, unctuous and instant in their 
prayers? But you are surprised to find these professedly 

‘religious people so often harsh in judgment, intolerant in 
opinion, oblivious of nice moral distinctions, and guilty of 
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selfish and mean actions. They dislike to hear their 
esteemed pastor touch on any worldly topic in his sermon, 
such as a piece of glaring dishonesty in business life or 
a shameful public wrong. Surely, there are subjects of far 
more religious importance to be found in the Bible, such as 
Adam’s sin, or the wickedness of Sodom and Gomorrah, or 
the joys of the elect in heaven. ‘They are pained to find 
the church papers meddling with business and _ politics. 
They write to the editor about it, and threaten to “‘ stop the 
paper ” unless he quits writing on “ secular ” matters, which, 
of course, he doesn’t understand. 

They condemn without stint the sinful pleasures of this 
world. Dancing is a particularly sinful pleasure, and theatre- 
going is too horrible to contemplate. They wouldn’t object, 
however, to owning a theatre or two, if it is a good invest- 
ment. They are much pained to see the growing desecra- 
tion of the Sunday. They try to stop the Sunday news- 
paper. They are greatly troubled in soul at the running of 
horse-cars and electrics on the Sabbath. If people have not 
a carriage like themselves, why, let them walk. Walking 
is good exercise. Of course, they oppose very strongly the 
opening of the public library on the Lord’s Day. The 
people ought to attend church on Sunday, and then they 
tell the sexton not to put any strangers in their pews. So 
they re-enact the réle of the Pharisees of old, and fall 
under the same sweeping condemnation as those who shut 
up the kingdom of heaven against men. 

But why particularize any further the follies and hypoc- 
risies of these irreligious professors of religion, who make 
it consist not in a renewed and consecrated life, a genuine 
piety toward man and God, but in formal observance, 
artificial sanctities, and pious cant? When men, beholding, 
see that, for all their profession, they lead no purer lives, 
are not a whit more honest and trustworthy, do not make 
any better husbands and fathers and citizens than the un- 
converted thousands about them, they are led to be scep- 
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tical about all religion and all pious observances. So these 
professing but unfaithful Christians are really a stumbling- 
block in the way of religious progress and reform. They 
lead men to underestimate or ignore the sweetest, divinest 
power for good ever given to man,— the power of a religious 
faith that consists not in words and churchly acts, but in a 
pure and holy life, inspired by trust in God and obedience 
to his holy laws. 


I have brought to your notice these two classes,— the 
ignorant and vicious, and the enlightened, respectable 
sinners. Which of these is most truly dangerous to society? 
Which does the most to undermine the foundations of faith, 
justice, and love in the human heart? Which hinders most 
the progress of human brotherhood? Which most retards 
the kingdom of God? Surely, it is not “flesh and blood, 
but spiritual wickedness in high places.” It is the men 
who, by virtue of their intelligence, their education, their 
wealth and social standing, ought to elevate the moral 
standards of their day, give a good example to the people, 
and lift them to a higher quality of life, but who, in place 
of this, lower the moral tone of society and depress and 
corrupt their fellow-men. 

What, then, should be our personal attitude toward 
these two classes of offenders? Let us turn to the example 
of Jesus, and see how grandly he met this problem. In all 
his career on earth, nothing seems to me so wonderful as his 
sharp discrimination and different treatment of these two 
classes of sinners. There came to him the despised out- 
casts of society,— the publicans and tax-gatherers, the re- 
pentant Magdalen and the crucified thief. And how does 
he receive them? Does he reproach or denounce them? 
Does he drive them away or deliver them over to their perse- 
cutors? No, he treats them with a severity that is tempered 
with human sympathy. He reproves their iniquity, he con- 
victs them of sin, and then throws around them the mantle 
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of his charity to protect them against the bitter scorn and 
hatred of the world. For Jesus knew that, if they had in- 
jured others, they had injured themselves still more. They 
were oftenest their own victims. He knew, too, that society 
at large shared in their sin,— that they were often quite as 
much sinned against as sinning. He saw beneath all their 
degradation and misery the spark of divine life which 
smouldered in the ashes of their lust and lawlessness. He 
witnessed their frequent generosity, the tender-heartedness 
and fidelity they exhibited toward one another. ll this 
Jesus saw (as we, his disciples, may see it to-day if we but 
will). Moreover, he felt that, great as were their offences, 
there were yet greater and more dangerous foes to society 
than these. So he rebuked them, warned them, and forgave 
them, too. Read the beautiful incident told in the eighth 
chapter of John,— Jesus’ treatment of the woman taken in 
adultery,— and from it you may learn the true attitude toward 
this class of offenders, whom “ flesh and blood”’ have swayed 
from the path of rectitude and duty. 

But when some learned, high-placed, self-righteous Phari- 
see appeared before Jesus, with his bitter, scornful spirit, his 
disputatious tongue, despising the poor, hating the criminal, 
twisting the truth, and making a public show of his alms- 
giving and piety,—in him Jesus recognized the greatest 
enemy to the kingdom of God on earth. Against him his 
flaming indignation burst forth in terrible rebuke and in- 
‘vective. He denounced their formalism, their covetousness, 
hypocrisy, and hardness of heart. From first to last he was 
their severe and uncompromising foe. Nothing in human 
utterance is more terrible than his woes upon the scribes 
and Pharisees, as recorded in the 23d chapter of Matthew. 

We profess to be followers of Christ. Let us in this 
matter also, take his example to heart. We are trying 
to build up the kingdom of God, to construct a common- 
wealth based on mutual love and_helpfulness, identity of in- 
terest, a common trust in God. Our attempt is as yet a 
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splendid Utopia. Here in our midst are these two disturb- 
ing, disintegrating elements which hinder the attainment of 
our ideal, and because of which we realize it only in frag- 
ments here and there. 

Let us not, however, lose heart. Let us strive to make 
our own lives, at least, true, beautiful, and good. When we 
are brought in contact with the vicious and depraved, let us 
not extenuate their wickedness, nor submit tamely to their 
violence. Let us rebuke, restrain,and overcome them. But 
let us remember also their inheritance from the past, their 
frailty, their sufferings, their needs, and ever seek to lift and 
help, and win them to the good. 

As for the respectable, high-placed sinners, we will recall 
the word of the Scripture, and “ be strong in the Lord and 
the power of his might,” that we may meet them manfully, 
expose their selfishness and hypocrisy, and shield our fellows 
from their evil-doing. We will do nothing to encourage or 
help such respectable offenders against truth, justice, and 
righteousness. We will wrestle with them for the sceptre of 
power. We will overcome them with the weapons of the 
spirit. We will evermore remember that our struggle is not 
‘“‘ with flesh and blood, but with the rulers of the darkness of 
this world, with spiritual wickedness in high places.” 
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With an Easter Greeting from 
CHARLES AND ABBIE G. WENDTE 


Boston, April 16, 1911 


As Christ was raised up from the dead by 
the glory of the Father, even so we also 


should walk in newness of life-— Rom. vi. 4 
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RESURRECTION. 


One of the most profound and impressive scenes in Goethe’s 
immortal drama ‘‘Faust” represents that aged scholar alone 
in his study the night before Easter, meditating on the problems 
of life, death, and eternity. He soliloquizes:— 


“Y’ve studied now philosophy 
And jurisprudence, medicine,— 
And even, alas! theology,— 
From end to end with labor keen; 
And here, poor fool! with all my lore, 
I am no wiser than before, 
And see that nothing can be known. 
This knowledge cuts me to the bone.” 


Bitterly aware of his own ignorance, yet desiring ardently to 
master the secrets of the universe, Faust now has recourse to 
magic. By sorceries and enchantments, as they were known 
to the alchemists and astrologers of the Middle Ages, he seeks 
to penetrate the true nature of things in order to 


“Detect the inmost force, 
Which binds the world and guides its course.” 


As he weaves his magic spell, he feels a sudden rapture flow 
through all his senses, a youthful, vital ecstasy glowing in every 
vein and fibre. “Even now,” he cries,— 


“Eyen now my powers grow loftier, clearer; 
New strength and heart to meet the world incite me, 
The woe of earth, the bliss of earth invite me. 
I feel thy presence, Spirit, I invoke! 
Reveal thyself! 
Thou must! thou must! and though my life it cost me!” 


Responding to his incantation and appeal, a Spirit now ap- 
pears in flame before him. It is he who, in the poet’s words, 


“‘At Time’s roaring loom prepares _ 
The garment of life which the Deity wears.” 


But what this Time-Spirit, this active agent of God in the 
creation, discloses to Faust gives him little peace or comfort. 
It leaves the aged philosopher more discouraged and hopeless 
than ever,—more than ever conscious of the limitation and 
impotence which the finite and human must ever feel in the 
presence of the Infinite and Eternal. 

Left thus without help or guidance, fully conscious of his wasted 
life, in his utter hopelessness Faust’s thoughts turn to death 
as the only recourse that is left him, the only remaining solu- 
tion of the riddle of existence. Taking down a vial of poisonous 
contents, he hails it as promising him ‘‘a new day,” on “‘a newer 
shore.” 


*‘T soon shall ready be 
To pierce the ether’s high, unknown domain, 
To reach new spheres of pure activity. 
With all my soul this final draught I swallow, 
A solemn festal cup, a greeting to the morrow!” 


He sets the goblet to his lips, when—suddenly—the midnight 
silence is broken by the chiming of church bells that usher in 
a new and Haster morning to the world, while above, in the 
heavenly heights, the angels lift their song. 


“Christ is arisen! 
Joy to the mortal one 
Whom the unmerited, 
Clinging, inherited, 
Death did imprison. 


Christ is ascended! 

Bliss hath invested him. 
Woes that molested him, 
Trials that tested him 
Gloriously ended.” 


Transfixed to the spot, his desperate purpose arrested, a thou- 
sand happy, holy memories surging through his heart, Faust 
cries :— 


“What wondrous power, what clear-sounding tones 
Withdraw the crystal goblet from my lips? 
Do not yon muffled, holy bells announce 
The dawning of the happy Easter festival? 
Ye Pee choirs! Do ye already hymn the sweet, consoling 

chant, 

Which through the night of death the angels ministrant 
Sang, God’s new covenant of life repeating?” 


And aloft, in the heavenly heights, is heard again the angels’ 
song :— 
“Christ is arisen 
Out of corruption’s womb. 
Burst ye each prison, 
Break from your gloom. 
Praising and serving him, 
With love attending him, 
Brotherly feeding him, 
Preaching and speeding him, 
Blissful foretelling him, 
The Master is near to you, 
For you he is come!” 


And Faust, the disappointed scholar, the life-weary cynic, 
the sceptic, though he must needs confess, ‘“Your messages I 
hear, but faith has not been given me,’’—Faust, moved to the 
depths of his'soul with the inspiration, the holy memories which 
the Easter festival awakens within him, is reconciled to life again, 
declaring :— 


“From childhood up familiar with this song, 
It now recalls me unto life once more. 
These chants, to youth and all past joys appealing, 
Proclaim the spring’s most gladsome holiday. 
And memory holds me now, with childlike feeling, 
Back from the last and awful way. 
Sound on, ye hymns of heaven so sweet and mild, 
My tears well forth; let Earth take back her child!” 


This profoundly moving episode in the soul-history of the 
aged scholar, as the genius of a Goethe has depicted it, has its 
lesson and inspiration for us. For Faust is but humanity writ 
large: his moral experience is our own transfigured in the light 
of philosophic insight and contemplation. 

Especially does it bring home to us at this Easter season the 
truth that our celebration of Jesus’ resurrection is not so much 
a@ vindication of Christian history or Christian dogma as an 
exhibition of the power of association, the expression of a sen- 
timent, the symbol of an immortal hope. Men may differ 
widely concerning the manner in which Christ rose from the 
dead, some giving to his resurrection a material, others a spir- 
itual interpretation. But the essential thing at Easter is not 
this or that theory of the resurrection. It is that the Easter 
festival awaken in us the same profound conviction of eternal 
life, the same unselfish consecration to Christ’s cause on earth 
and glowing enthusiasm for humanity, to which it gave birth 
in apostolic history. 

What do we men and women of the modern world mean when 
we utter the word “‘resurrection’’? 

Not a doctrine, but an association, a memory and a hope. 
Certain words, certain symbols, have become so endeared to us 
through long familiarity and use, they are so associated with 
happy and sacred occasions in our lives, that they exercise a 
power over us of which we are often quite unconscious, and 
which we cannot fully explain to ourselves. The meaning of 


a word will often change, and yet the impression it makes upon 
us and the associations it awakens remain as strong as ever. 
We speak, for instance, of the sun as rising and setting, and 
yet we know very well that it does nothing of the kind. The 
form of words has remained in use long after the idea it once 
conveyed has departed from us. Take another example. When, 
some years ago, a political convention was assembled to nom- 
inate a President, one of the speakers, in proposing a candidate, 
eloquently pictured him as a plumed knight with shining armor 
and poised lance, dashing bravely into the ranks of the enemies 
of the republic. The image was borrowed from a remote past. 
There are no knights in our day. Had the candidate in ques- 
tion appeared before the convention so accoutred and equipped 
he would have excited only laughter, not admiration. How, 
then, account for the burst of enthusiasm which welcomed the 
daring image of the orator? It was because the word ‘‘knight”’ 
has become a classic expression in our language, conveying to 
the mind the impression of splendid personal qualities,—honor, 
generosity, manliness, and valor. The word no longer stands 
for a present fact, it represents an association, a sentiment. 

Even so it is with this word we take upon our lips at this 
season, the word ‘‘resurrection.”” What a world of ideas and 
emotions, of memories and hopes, are bound up in that venerable 
and auspicious expression! As long as Christianity endures, it 
will remain a classic term and exert a magical influence over 
men’s hearts. At Easter, especially, the Great Hope it symbol- 
izes dawns upon the soul with renewed lustre and beauty. 
Viewed in this light, how inexhaustible with suggestion, how full 
of light and cheer, is the festival of the Resurrection! 

I. First of all, it reminds us of the annual miracle by which 
Nature rejuvenates the face of the earth in springtime. Go 
back far enough into antiquity, and you will find that both the 
Jewish Passover and the Christian Easter were originally nature 


festivals, intended to celebrate the advent of new life in the 
outer world at springtime. We include this meaning of it in 
our observance to-day. The springtide always seems to us 
long in coming. Our bodies languish, our spirits long for its 
approach. But it never failed us yet, and never will. If we 
could look beneath the skin of yonder trees that stand leafless 
and seemingly dead in the early sunshine, we should find them 
thrilling through all their fibres with new-awakened life. The 
vital currents rise and fall in their veins, the buds impatiently 
press against their shelly coats for release. The earthy clod 
beneath our feet is alive with germinal impulses, ready to 
burst forth in myriad forms of life and beauty. Let the sun 
but return to earth to abide with it, and, lo! the sleeping world 
will awaken, and all created things bear joyous witness to the 
life that has come out of death. Beholding this annual miracle 
of the spring, our hearts grow thankful and glad. With the 
poet we sing,— 


“O Soul of the springtime! now let us behold 
The stone from the mouth of the sepulchre rolled, 
And Nature leap up from earth’s dark mould.” .. 


At this season we greet the brightening skies, the softening 
air, the loosening earth, the budding trees, the shyly-gathering 
flowers, the carolling birds as so many revelations of the great 
resurrection of nature, the renewed fulfilment of the divine 
promise. 


“While the earth endureth, 
Seedtime and harvest shall not cease.’ 


II. Again, Easter symbolizes to us the resurrection of our 
religious faith. Whenever our spiritual beliefs and aspirations 
are paralyzed by doubt, stifled by selfish aims, or overlaid 
by physical passions, Jesus, through the power of his spirit, 


opens the tomb-doors, awakens our souls to higher life, and 
brings us new hope and confidence. Beholding his implicit 
trust in the All Father, the spiritual peace he enjoyed in the 
midst of struggles and dangers, the height of courage and 
devotion to which he attained, other men have felt their 
dormant faculties awakened into hopeful activity. The story 
of Jesus, so pathetic and inspiring, has ever made men enam- 
oured of the religious life, and confirmed the nobler instincts 
of their nature. 

The Easter story recalls to our mind the triumph of good 
over evil, of the Christ over a world which seemingly had con- 
quered. The victory of Jesus makes easier for us the struggle 
with our temptations and besetting sins. As we behold the 
heroic energy of the first disciples, we say to our sluggishness, 
“Awake, arise, and labor while it is yet day,”’ and to our morbid 
self-dissection, ‘Forget the things which are behind, and press 
forward to the work of your heavenly calling in Christ Jesus!” 

The poets are still the best interpreters to us of this possible 
resurrection of man’s virtue and holiness through the mediation 
of the heroic and saintly spirits of the race. We have seen this 
to be true of a great German seer and poet, we shall find it 
equally so of one of the most illustrious writers of France. In 
Victor Hugo’s noble drama ‘‘Hernani,” one of the characters, 
the King of Spain, on the eve of his election to the imperial 
throne, descends in the venerable cathedral of Aix-la-Chapelle 
into the tomb in which Charlemagne, the illustrious founder 
and first sovereign of the Holy Roman Empire, lies buried. 
There in the solitude and silence of the crypt, the Spanish King, 
assured of his election, awaits the result of the ballot: there 
he kneels in prayer, meditates on the virtues of his great prede- 
cessor, and seeks to prepare himself for the duties and respon- 
sibilities of the exalted office he is to occupy. Hour after hour 
passes. At length the agreed signal, a thrice-repeated cannon- 


shot, is heard, and the king emerges from his long vigil to meet 
in the church above the deputation of princes who come to 
announce to him his election as Roman Emperor. But, lo! in 
the mean time a miracle has taken place. When, a few hours 
before, the King of Spain entered the sepulchral chamber in that 
holy fane, he was a base and guilty wretch, sensuous, malignant, 
and cruel. He comes forth from it a changed, transfigured 
being, sincere, self-controlled, magnanimous, henceforth in- 
flexibly devoted to honor, justice, and fidelity. His closer com- 
munion with the glorified spirit of Charlemagne has wrought in 
him this moral resurrection. 

So during the Passover week earnest and faithful Christians 
have descended in devout imagination into the sepulchre of 
Jesus Christ, and knelt by his tomb in rapt and tender con- 
templation. As they did so, something of the virtue of that 
“great leader of a kingly race’”’ passed over into their souls. 
The miracle of his spiritual resurrection was repeated in their 
own reborn faith and purpose; for, as the apostle declares: 
“Tf any man be in Christ, he is a new creature. Old things 
are passed away: behold, all things are become new.”’ 

III. Again, this festival implies for us the resurrection of 
our human love. In what chiefly consisted the injunction of 
the Crucified? That we should give shelter to the homeless, 
food to the hungry and clothing to the naked. His last com- 
mand to his disciples was ‘“‘Feed my lambs’’; that is, ‘‘ Protect 
and care for the weak and defenceless among my followers.’ 
Love was the burden of the Master’s teaching. Ah! if we could 
only actualize that teaching in our private lives and in human 
society! Then the discord and strife of the world would cease. 
A new era would begin. Men would live for one another’s good 
even more than their own, and be content to serve rather than 
to reign; then all cruelties, wars, and slaveries would cease; 
then every exhibition of man’s inhumanity to man which now 


causes us indignation and grief would become impossible. 
“Love would put a new face on this weary old world.” The 
reign of love! It is far from realization among us. Shall we 
therefore lose faith in it altogether? Let us rather hope that, 
as the flowers of spring foretell the advent of fuller, richer life 
in nature, and the glorious harvest yet to come, so Jesus, the fair 
spring flower of humanity, is the assuring prophecy of the 
coming kingdom of Love on the earth. 

IV. Finally, we celebrate at Easter the resurrection of our 
Immortal Hope. From a material plane how omnipresent and 
inevitable is death! Death reaps a perpetual harvest: no home 
is secure from its approach, no life but is destined to undergo 
its dark eclipse. The parent must surrender his child, the child 
its parent. Husband and wife, lover and mistress, must say 
sad farewell to each other. Decay and dissolution are written 
over all the face of the world. The earth is a vast charnel- 
house into which the successive generations of men have been 
garnered. Amid such reflections terror and despair seize upon 
the human soul. ‘Oh, woe is me!”’ cries the apostle: ‘who 
shall deliver me from this body of death?” 

But only listen with a believing and reverent heart, and you, 
also, like Faust in the drama, will hear the Easter bells sounding 
their joyful tidings: ‘‘Christ is risen! Spirit has overcome the 
world. Soul has won the victory over death and the grave.” 
With this glad assurance our hope is resurrected, our dead 
come to life again, our eternal destiny is made more clear to us. 
Jesus’ unparalleled and unquestioning faith in the supremacy 
and eternity of the spirit in man so strengthens and inspires 
our own faith that we also can feel the thrill of the apostle as 
he cries exultantly: ‘“‘O death, where is thy sting? O grave 
where is thy victory? Thanks be to God who giveth us the 
victory through our Lord Jesus Christ.” Thus the Easter fes- 
tival brings light out of darkness and life out of death. The 


Easter sun casts a ray of hope upon every grave. An angel 
sits beside every tomb and points us heavenward. 

This, then, is the thought which Easter symbolizes to us: 
this is the religious sentiment, the tender association, the eternal 
hope contained for us in the word we reverently and devoutly 
take upon our lips to-day,—Resurrection! Its content for us 
is the reawakening of nature, the rebirth of our faith, our con- 
science, and our love, the rekindling of immortal hopes and 
joys in the spirit of the arisen Jesus. In this spirit may we 
keep the festival. Like him it commemorates let us “put aside 
the bonds of darkness and death, and rise in newness of life.’’ 


The lovely Spring has come again, 
From sunlit skies descended; 
The earth awakes to life and joy, 
Cold winter’s reign is ended. 
The blossoming trees and flow’rets fair, 
With birds whose carols fill the air, 
Sing: “Christ is risen! Christ is arisen!” 
’Tis Easter Day! 


Awake, my soul! to thee the Spring 
Doth bring its message vernal; 
Awake from gloom, from sloth and sin, 
To life and joy eternal! 
O’er self and wrong the victory win, 
A new and better life begin: 
“Christ is arisen! Christ is arisen!’’ 
’Tis Easter Day! 


With lilies white and blossoms rare 
Our temple courts adorning, 
We keep the soul’s high festival 
This resurrection morning. 
O vanquished death, where is thy sting? 
O grave, in vain thy triumphing! 
“Christ is arisen! Christ is arisen!” 
’Tis Easter Day! 
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WHAT JESUS TAUGHT 


AND 


WHAT BILLY SUNDAY 
PREACHES 


A CONTRAST AND A LESSON 


EpitoriAL Note. The compiler of this article has 
sought to present the characteristic teachings of the 
Founder of Christianity on certain vital issues of reli- 
gion and life, and to contrast them with equally char- 
acteristic utterances on the same topics by his professed 
disciple, Rev. Billy Sunday, whose evangelizing efforts 
are now the center of attraction and influence in the 
Protestant churches of the United States. Pains have 
been taken to verify the utterances cited. The reader 
is asked thoughtfully and dispassionately to consider 
whether such a presentation of the gospel of Jesus as 
Rev. Billy Sunday preaches is true, reverent, and decent, 
or conducive to the higher interests of the individual 
soul and the larger community. The attitude of the 
vast majority of the Protestant clergy of the United 
States, professed guardians of religious truth and public 
morality, in indorsing and promoting Mr. Sunday’s 
sentiments and revival methods, -or else, with a few 
notable exceptions, maintaining a timid or indifferent 
silence about them, is certainly greatly to be deplored. 
It has done much to undermine respect for true Chris- 
tianity and the Christian Church in the public mind. 
The daily newspapers, so often condemned for a lack 
of courage, have in this matter at least displayed a 
far more ethical and independent spirit, as editorial 
and other utterances in the New York Sun, New York 
Daily Globe, the Philadelphia Ledger, and other in- 
fluential journals bear witness. May this little tract 
be of similar service in enlightening the religious com- 
munity, and freeing it from the strange and sad obses- 
sion which has, for the time, taken possession of it, to 
its degradation and harm. 


CHARLES W. WenptTE, D.D. 
25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass 


WHAT JESUS TAUGHT 
AND 


WHAT BILLY SUNDAY PREACHES. 


I 


Jesus said: ‘Thou shalt love the Lord thy God 
with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and 
with all thy mind. This is the first and great’ 
commandment. And the second is like unto it. 
Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself. On 
these two commandments hang all the law and 
the prophets.’’ — Mart. xxii. 37-40. 


But Billy Sunday declares: ‘The doctrine of the 
Fatherhood of God and the Brotherhood of Man 
is the worst rot that was ever dug from the pit 
of hell, and every minister who preaches it is 
avliar,”” 

igs ' 

Jesus said rebukingly to the disciples who asked 
him to call down fire from heaven to consume 
the village which would not receive him: ‘Ye 
know not what spirit ye are of. The Son of 
Man is not come to destroy men’s lives but to 
save them.’’ — Luke ix, 53-56. 

By this shall all men know that ye are my 
disciples, if ye have love one to another. — JoHN 
xii, 35. 

Judge not, that ye be not judged. — Marr. 
vi, 1. 

On the cross of agony Jesus prayed for his 

_ persecutors: “Father, forgive them, for they 

know not what they do.”’ — LUKE xxiii, 34. 
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But Billy Sunday prayed at Philadelphia: “To hell 


with all hiding under the name of religion who 
mock at the Bible and sneer at your Divinity! 
O Jesus, I stagger back at your love and mercy. 
If I was God for about fifteen minutes, I guess 
I'd strike ’em dead, Jesus.” 

And again, “It’s a good thing I’m not God 
for fifteen minutes. If I were Id fill your 
papers with obituaries and fill freight cars with 
the dead.” 

“Tf a minister believes and teaches evolution, 
he is a stinking skunk, a hypocrite, and a liar.” 

And a Protestant clergyman, an ardent sup- 
porter of Mr. Sunday, declared: ‘‘When Ed- 
ward Everett Hale died his soul took a bee line 
for hell.” Such is the spirit Billy Sunday 
begets in his followers. 


Til. 


Jesus said: “Ye have heard that it hath been said, - 


Bu 


~~ 


‘An eye for an eye and a tooth for a tooth.’ 
But I say unto you that ye resist not evil; but 
whosoever shall smite thee on thy right cheek, 
turn to him the other also.”’ — Mart. v, 38-39. 


Billy Sunday, we read, “showed considerable 
interest in the Johnson-Willard fight at Ha- 
vanna, and early in the afternoon ‘picked a 
winner,’ in the person of Johnson. When the 
returns came in Sunday said, ‘I thought Willard 
was easy meat for Johnson, but the result is 
great. Every white man should be happy.’ ” 
Prize-fighting evidently gives the evangelist 
pleasure, but card-playing, dancing and theatre- 
going he denounces as deadly sins. Thus he 
tells us: “If a woman on the avenue plays a 
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game of cards in her home, she is worse than 
any black-leg gambler in the slums.”’ 

The New York Globe, in an editorial, reports Mr. 
Sunday as using these words in Philadelphia: 

“They say I’m a grafter, but, by God, they 

better not come up here and say it to my face. 
If you do come up here, you had better have your 
picture taken — your wife wouldn’t know you 
when you get home!” 


IV. 


Jesus said: ‘Ye have heard that it hath been said, 
“Thou shalt love thy neighbor, and hate thine 
enemy. But I say unto you: Love your 
enemies, bless them that curse you, do good to 
them that hate you, and pray for them which 
despitefully use you, and persecute you.” — 
Marr. v, 43-44. 


But Billy Sunday declares: ‘You have heard some 
of these mutts ask, ‘What would Jesus do if 
He were here to-day?’ He’d skin ’em, that’s 
what He’d do.” 
“God, the Unitarians say you lie. Why 
don’t you kill ’em?” 


Ve 


Jesus said, when one came and said unto him, “‘Good 
Master, what shall I do, that I may have 
eternal life?”—“Why callest thou me good? 
There is none good but one, that is, God; but if 
thou will enter into life, keep the command- 
ments.”’ He saith unto him, ‘Which?’ Jesus 

_ gaid, ‘“Thou shalt do no murder. Thoushalt not 

commit adultery. Thou shalt not steal. Thou 
shalt not bear false witness. Honor thy father 
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and thy mother, and thou shalt love thy neigh- 
bor as thyself.’”? — Marr. xix. 16-19. 


Jesus said: ‘Not every one that saith unto me 


But 


‘Lord! Lord!’ shall enter into the Kingdom of 
heaven; but he that doeth the will of my Father 
which is in heaven. Many will say unto me in 
that day, ‘Lord! Lord! have we not prophesied 
in thy name, and in thy name done many 
wonderful works?’ And then will I profess 
unto them: ‘I never knew you; depart from 
me, ye that work iniquity.’’? — Mart. vi. 
21-23. See also Marr. xxv, 31-46. 

And Jesus designedly chose a despised outcast 


Samaritan, who was not his personal follower, 


nor had acknowledged him as the Christ, and 
held him up for imitation as the true type of 
human brotherhood, acceptable to God and 
beloved of men, not because he had technically 
“accepted Christ, ” but because ‘he showed 
mercy” on the man “that fell among the 
thieves.”’ — LuKE xxv. 37. 


Billy Sunday preaches: ‘Here are two men. 
One man born with hereditary tendencies 
toward the bad, a bad father, a bad mother and 
bad grandparents. He has bad blood in his 
veins and he turns as naturally to sin as a duck 
to water. There he is, down and out, a booze 
fighter and the off-scouring scum of the earth. 
I go to him in his squalor and want and unhappi- 
ness, and say to him: ‘‘God has included all 
that sin that he may have mercy on all. All 
have sinned and come short of the glory of God. 
Will you accept Jesus Christ as your Saviour?” 

“Whosoever cometh unto me, I will in no 
wise cast out,” and that man says to me, “No, 
I don’t want your Christ as my Saviour. ”” 


t 


Here is a man with hereditary tendencies 
toward good, a good father, a good mother, good 
grandparents, lived in a good neighborhood, was 
taught to go to Sunday School and has grown 
up to be a good, earnest, upright, virtuous, 
responsible business man; his name synonymous. 
with all that is pure and kind, and true. His 
name is as good as a government bond at any 
bank for a reasonable amount. Everybody 
respects him. He is generous, charitable and 
kind. I go to your hightoned, cultured, respec- 
table man and say to him: ‘‘God hath included 
all under sin that he might have mercy upon 
all. All have sinned and come short of the 
glory of God. Whosoever cometh unto me I 
will in no wise cast out. Will you accept Jesus 
Christ as your Saviour? Will you give me your 
hand?” He says, ‘‘No, sir;. I don’t want your 
Christ.” 

What’s the difference between these two men? 
Absolutely none. They are both lost. Both 
are going to hell. God hasn’t one way of saving 
the one and another way of saving the other 
fellow. God will save that man if he accepts 
Christ, and he will do the same for the other 
fellow. That man is a sinner and this man is 
a sinner. That man is lower in sin than this 
man, but they both say, “No,” to Jesus Christ, 
and they are both lost, or God is a liar. 

You don’t like it? I don’t care a rap whether 
you do or not. You'll take it or go to hell.” 


From “Billy Sunday, The Man and his Message,” by 
Wm. T. Ellis, Winston, Philadelphia. 


But 
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Of Jesus’ reverent use of Scripture we read : 


“And he came to Nazareth, where he had been 
brought up; and, as his custom was, he went 
into the synagogue on the sabbath day, and 
stood up for to read. And there was delivered 
unto him the book of the prophet Hsaias. 
And when he had opened the book he found 
the place where it was written. “The Spirit 
of the Lord is upon me, because he hath anointed 
me to preach the gospel to the poor; he hath 
sent me to heal the broken-hearted, to preach 
deliverance to the captives, and recovering of 
sight to the blind, to set at lberty them that 
are bruised. To preach the acceptable year of 
the Lord.’ And he closed the book, and he 
gave it again to the minister and sat down. 
And the eyes of all them that were in the syna- 
gogue were fastened on him. And he began to 
say unto them, ‘This day is this seripture ful- 
filled in your eyes.’ And all bare him witness, 
and wondered at the gracious words which 
proceeded. out of his mouth. And they said, 
‘Is not this Joseph’s son?’ ”’ — LuxKnr iv. 15-22. 

“Ts not this the carpenter, the son of Mary, 
the brother of James and Joses, and of Juda, 
and Simon? and are not his sisters here with 
us?’ — MARK vi. 3. 


The Apostle Paul writes: ‘I fear lest by 
any means... your minds should be cor- 
rupted from the simplicity that is in Christ.” 


Billy Sunday says: “Here is a book, God’s 
word, that I will put up against all the books 
of all the ages. You can’t improve on the 
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Bible . . . It was intended to keep me from 
going to hell.” 
_ And then with singular inconsistency and 
irreverence Mr. Sunday utters the following 
“improvement” upon the story of David and 
Goliath, as told in the book so sacred to him. 

“All of the sons of Jesse except David went 
off to war; they left David at home because 
he was only a kid. After a while David’s ma 
got worried. She wondered what had become 
of his brothers, because they hadn’t telephoned 
to her or sent word. So she said to David, 
‘Dave, you go down there and see whether they 
are all right.’ 

“So David pikes off to where the war is, and 
the first morning he was there out came this big 
Goliath, a big strapping fellow about eleven feet 
tall, who commenced to shoot off his mouth 
as to what he was going to do. 

“**Who’s that big stiff putting up that game 
of talk?’ asked David of his brothers. 

“Oh, he’s the whole works, he’s the head 
cheese of the Philistines. He does that little 
stunt every day.’ 

“ Say,’ said David, ‘you guys make me sick. 
Why don’t some of you go out and soak that 
guy? You let him get away with that stuff.’ 
He decided to go out and tell Goliath where to 
head in. 

“So Saul said, ‘You’d better take my armor 
and sword.’ David put them on, but he felt 
like a fellow with a hand-me-down suit about 
four times too big for him; so he took them off 
_ and went down to the brook and picked up a 

half dozen stones. He put one of them in his 
sling, threw it, and soaked Goliath in the coco 
between the lamps, and he went down for the 
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count. David drew his sword and chopped off 
his block, and the rest of the gang beat it.” 

Query: It is not insulting and fatuous to 
hold that in order to awaken the interest and 
impress the mind of the average man the 
preacher must caricature the Scripture, run a 
vaudeville show, behave like a clown, and cease 
to be a gentleman? Of Jesus we read that ‘‘the 
common people heard him gladly; great multi- 
tudes gathered to hear him. Yet how chaste 
and reverent, simple yet profound was his dis- 
course! 


VIT 


Jesus sat over against the treasury and beheld how 
the people cast money into the treasury; and 
many that were rich cast in much. And there 
came a certain poor widow and she threw in 
two mites, which make a farthing. And he 
called unto him his disciples and saith unto 
them; “Verily I say unto you that this poor 
widow cast more in than all, for they all did 
cast in of their abundance, but she of her want 
did cast in all that she had, even all her living.”’ 
— Mark xii. 41-44. 


But Billy Sunday said gleefully at one of his meetings 
to a well known and prominent American clergy- 
man on the platform: ‘See, there’s two Phila- 
delphia millionaires coming down the aisle!”’. 

Jesus saw and rejoiced over the two mites: 
Billy Sunday over the two millionaires. 

Jesus died, almost forsaken, on the bitter 
cross. Billy Sunday is greeted by applauding 
multitudes whom he entertains and sometimes 
impresses. He is lauded to the skies, as “the 
foremost Christian of our time,” by clergymen 
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who are willing to make use of him to recruit 
the ranks of their converts and fill their 
pews, and who rejoice to have their dogmas 
dogmatically reasserted, and galvanized tem- 
porarily into the semblance of life. And he is 
richly rewarded by capitalists whose particular 
sins he carefully omits to chastise, and who are 
gratified to have the attention of their sometimes 
unruly workmen diverted from worldly and 
temporal concerns to eternal and remote inter- 
ests. 

Hence we must not wonder that Billy Sunday 
received a final ‘““Thank-offering”’ of $75,000 for 
his Philadelphia campaign, to which must be 
added large daily gifts and the percentages on 
the enormous sale of his books and pictures. 


VIII. 


Jesus said to the rich young man: “If thou wilt 
be perfect, go and sell that thou hast, and give 
to the poor, and thou shalt have treasure in 
heaven; and come and follow .me.” Marr. 
uix, ZF: 
~ “For where your treasure is, there will your 
heart be also.” Luke xii, 34. 

“The foxes have holes and the birds of the 
air have nests, but the Son of Man hath not 
where to lay his head.””, Marr. viii, 20. 


Still, near the lake, with weary tread, 
Lingers a form of human kind; 

And on his lone, unsheltered head 
Flows the chill night-damp of the wind. 


Why seeks he not a home of rest? 
Why seeks he not a pillowed bed? 
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Beasts have their dens, the birds its nest, 
He hath not where to lay his head. 


Such was the lot he freely chose, 

To bless, to save the human race; 
And through his poverty there flows 
A rich, full stream of heavenly grace. 


—LooK ON THAT PICTURE! 
— 'THEN ON THIS! 


Billy Sunday, after his daily labors, retires to the 
luxuriously furnished mansion which he exacts 
for himself and family from every community 
which he evangelizes. There he condescend- 
ingly receives the committees of Protestant 
ministers and laymen who humbly solicit him 
to favor their respective communities with his 
saving presence and word. 

After each campaign he retires to his com- 
fortable home in Winona with its great dairy 
farm, or his other properties, to consider how 
best to invest the ‘‘free will offerings” so lavishly 
bestowed on him, to meditate on the humility 
and poverty of Christ, and prepare himself for 
a new onslaught on the souls and, incidentally, 
the purses of a sinful world. 


Ah! If Billy Sunday were only a Christian! 
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THE TASK OF PROTESTANTISM.* 


By Prof. RUDOLF EUCKEN, Ph.D. 
Delivered before the Ministerial Union in Channing Hall, 
Boston, U.S.A., December 2, 1912. 


surface of things the agitation against religion is still 
predominant and even increasing. In the eighteenth 
century this was unaffected by this opposition and 
denial. To-day unbelief in religious ideas and practices has 
affected all ranks and classes. The stream of things seems 
_ against the spiritual interpretation of life. Yet this hostility 
is only seeming and transient. Among all cultivated peoples 
a strong, deeper-lying tendency towards religion is notice- 
able. As anacademic teacher I have abundant opportunity to 
observe this, especially in the younger generation now entering 
into possession of the world. There manifests itself among 
them, with unmistakable force, a new striving for religious 
assurances and incentives, not as a merely subjective indi- 
vidual experience, but as a legitimate sentiment and convic- 
tion embracing our collective humanity. Once atheistic and 
materialistic conceptions were dominant at the universities 
and in educational circles. It is no longer so. Found unsatis- 
factory, the cultivated mind seeks other more intellectual 
and spiritual philosophies of the world order. 

Modern culture in turn has thought to occupy and fill 
all life, without any need of religious inspiration. But 
to-day we appreciate that an unreligious culture has its limits 
—limits which the human spirit cannot brook. Culture alone 
does not possess the necessary unity of mind and heart and 
will. It does not satisfy the demands of the moral and spiritual 
nature or affect man’s soul. It is restricted to the moment, 
and makes us the servant of time. The soul feels itself to 
be the lord of life and heir of eternity. 

* Put into English by Charles W. Wendte, D.D., from notes taken 


during delivery. 
No, 110, 15 January, 1913, 


T: present situation of religion is peculiar. On the 
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Having, then, this assurance of a new rise of religion 
to recognition and authority among men, our task as religious 
thinkers and workers is to guide this stream of spiritual 
tendency into the right channels. This brings me to my topic, 
‘The Task of Protestantism at the Present Day.’ What 
obligations does the rebirth of religion in our time lay upon 
us? What are our immediate duties as friends and advo- 
cates of a free, rational, and spiritual faith ? First, we must 
fully and frankly recognize the changes which, through the 
productivity of the last centuries, have been wrought in the 
spiritual concerns of mankind. Whatever, therefore, is anti- 
quated, outgrown, and no longer useful we must be willing to 
surrender as no longer of significance and value to our day and 
generation. as, perhaps, a positive harm to it. These older 
systems of thought and conceptions of religious truth once 
had their validity and importance, and are to be respected, 
even revered; but the picture of nature has become so 
enlarged, our insight into causal relations so deepened, our 
interpretation of universal law and order, our understanding 
of historical and critical processes, so extended, that we can 
no longer hold absolutely to the older philosophies and doc- 
trines. Much in the old systems that was once held to be 
absolute truth is now felt to be only a symbol. The latter 
conception of it is the chief excuse for its retention on our part. 
But it will be still better if we openly and frankly disavow 
it, and not wait until our opponents compel us to do so. It 
is our duty as Protestants earnestly, reverently, to revise our 
traditional beliefs that religion itself may live. Deprived of 
these husks of outgrown dogma, the essential kernel of religion 
will not die, but only be purified and released for new germi- 
nation and increase. 


Protestantism can do this without endangering its inner- 
most nature, since it has never allied itself inseparably with 
any particular phase or school of human opinion. The Roman 
Catholic belief is indissolubly united with the medieval 
scholastic system of philosophy, and back of this with the 
Aristotelian and other Greek conceptions of the world. This 
was the adoption of one fixed phase of culture enlivened with 
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religion. Here no change or progress in any large sense is 
possible. But Protestantism enters more deeply into the 
soul-life of man. It has in it the principle of life, of adapta- 
tion, of evolution and growth. It strives to harmonize the 
manifestations and conquests of the age in new and neces- 
sary syntheses; it penetrates to the soul of things and main- 
tains that the mind of man is the creator and master of all 
philosophies, all culture. Therefore, as the Finnish poet 
Runeberg declares, “‘ From the Old which ages one must let 
go his hold in order to hold fast the Old which never grows 
aged.” Thus only can the eternal content of religion be 
saved. To put away all double-mindedness and. report 
religion in the terms of our time, this is the first duty of 
Protestantism. 


Then, when Protestantism, in the full consciousness of 
its inner superiority, becomes the advocate and friend of 
religion, it will not be the representative of a narrow sectarian- 
ism, but will lay hold of and animate with its spiritual forces 
all that is most worthy and uplifting in the work of its time. 
It must cherish a closer relationship with all that in modern 
culture strives for genuine inteJlectual and moral life. Men- 
schen-Kultur, human culture, which strives for success, welfare, 
comfort, and enjoyment, must be opposed by Grezstes-Kultur, 
spiritual culture, which stands for a higher and ideal world. 
Religion must not be allowed simply to identify itself with 
the rest of life. It must, however, not be permitted to 
separate itself from it. It must operate in all directions and 
avail itself for its ideal purposes of all that is friendly to them 
—art, science, philosophy, practical social endeavour, politics, 
&c. Religion must avoid the technical aspects of these great 
civilizing forces. With their mechanics she has nothing to do. 
It is in their ideal aspect and possibilities that they should 
appeal to her. For example, philosophy, like religion, seeks 
to further the highest in man. But the dialectic of philosophy 
is no concern of religion. It is the same with politics and every 
other human science. Religion should not exist by grace of 
any other department of life. She is her own warrant and 
witness. The existence and self-dependence of the spiritual 
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life are as assured as the simplest mathematical demonstra- 
tion. Yet religion needs to be in intimate touch with every 
force in society which lifts and ennobles man. Theologians 
are often suspicious of philosophy. The philosophical method 
is, indeed, different from the theological. The former cannot 
begin with the idea of God, but it may end with it. The aim 
of both sciences is practically the same, the methods of ap- 
proach are different. Science, art, politics, social reform, 
should not be subjects of indifference for religion ; for, rightly 
pursued, they greatly enhance the earnestness and dignity of 
life. The old type of Protestantism often looks with fear and 
aversion on culture. It has inherited from its Roman Catholic 
ancestry the medieval idea of static universe and an immobile 
theology. We need a religious world, not only chapels of 
refuge here and there. We need a cathedral to include all 
souls. Protestantism is in a unique position to accomplish 
all this. It has the freedom, breadth, and inward conviction 
necessary for the task. 

Itis the same with art. Artis more cherished in American 
churches than in those of Germany. Early Protestantism in 
the latter country feared the influence of picture, statue, and 
symbol, considered as mediatorial instrumentalities to win 
the soul to that allegiance which Luther and his colleagues 
taught was to be gained only by inward and spiritual com- 
munion between the soul and its Maker. But no such con- 
siderations need now prevent our employment of the beautiful 
in art and song and symbol in the modern Protestant Church. 


In the third place we need a more effective development 
of that which all Protestants hold in common—a stronger 
consciousness of inner Unity. We possess this unity, but 
are not as fully aware of it as we should be. Friendly Roman 
Catholic critics tell us Protestantism may be good for the 
individual soul, but not for collective humanity. It has too 
many variations : it is too much split up into sects and schools 
of opinion. It does not minister to that deep and conscious 
need of men for inner and effective association, for a common 
faith and endeavour which shall lift them up and carry them 
forward on the current of its larger life. But this is a mis- 
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taken idea on the part of our critics. Protestantism has as 
true a sense of unity as they : nay, it represents a higher type 
of spiritual fellowship, of the religious life in common. 
It is unity secured through inner freedom, and not through 
external authority, and this is the only unity which is worth 
while and which endures. We might easily show the truth 
of this affirmation by examples drawn from the religious and 
political history of great Protestant states like Holland, 
Germany, and Scandinavia. There may be an inner moral 
and spiritual unity amidst the greatest manifoldness of external 
church life or even of intellectual opinions. 

Certain aspects of this deeper spiritual unity may be 
referred to in this connexion. Its fundamental characteristic 
is the Immediacy of the relation of the human soul with its 
Creator and its God, and the purer inwardness of life which 
flows from this closer communion with the Eternal. In 
Protestantism this intimate relation is free from human 
mediation, from rites and sacraments, from institutions and 
externalities of any kind. This was the great central thought 
of the Reformation, and we should never lose sight of it. 
In the Middle Ages the central virtue of the religious life was 
held to be obedience to authority as the means of salvation. 
The Protestant lays the emphasis on the immediacy of the 
divine revelation in the mind, conscience, and heart of man. 
Where there is no freedom, no choice and decision, there can 
be no spontaneity, no depth of the spiritual life. In this 
immediacy of our relations with God lies the kernel of Christian 
faith. It follows from it that the Church is second, not first, 
in our regard. All truth rests at last on the immediate per- 
sonal disclosure of the divine life in the soul of man. In the 
older Christianity this was not understood as it is now. The 
confirmation of religious truth was sought in external things 
—uiracles, wonders, traditions, &c. Men were thankful to be 
reassured by these outward and sensuous evidences for the 
truth of religion. Even Saint Augustine declared, ‘‘ I should 
not believe in the Gospel if it was not sustained by authority.” 
Thus the inner life was sacrificed by an age exhausted and 
tired of thinking, which sought the tangible evidence of 
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sacrament and symbol conceived as sources of direct reve- 
lation. Eee 

The great principle of the immediacy of the religious 
sentiment changes all this to a deeper experience and convic- 
tion. Worship is no longer a magical effect wrought upon the 
soul by material elements and instrumentalities. It is an 
insight and an assurance gained by first-hand communica- 
tions within the soul by the Eternal. To enrich our religious 
life we may safely employ rite and symbol and sacrament, 
if only we recognize their symbolic and representative charac- 
ter, and do not regard them as original sources of revelation. 
All the great German thinkers, Kant, Goethe, and the rest, 
while they may not have been religious in the churchly sense, 
have upheld this religion of inner spiritual experience against 
a faith mediated by outward and sensuous impressions. 

Secondly, Protestantism has a characteristic conception 
of the nature of religion and morals. It protests against 
specific religion, a religion which, in addition to general 
morality, inculeates certain acts as especially meritorious, 
and in like manner sets apart a distinctive priesthood. There 
is, as all history shows, great danger in this. The existence 
of a distinctively sacred manner of life, with a specific com- 
mission and duties, lowers the common allegiance to morality 
and service ; it weakens individual responsibility. Luther's 
fundamental idea was that we must serve God in the whole of 
life, not simply at specific seasons and places, by prescribed 
rites and ceremonies, prayers, penances, and pious works. 
Daily life and service, morally and religiously permeated and 
inspired, this is true worship. Life and belief must not be 
separated, nor worship become specific and circumscribed. 

Protestantism is often charged with an excess of individu- 
alism, with self-opinionatedness and obstinacy in its revolt 
from the older church. But this is a profound mistake. It 
was an inner moral necessity for it to break away from con- 
ceptions of religion and systems of worship which were no 
longer true and tenable. “Here I stand. I can do no other. 
God be my Helper!” This utterance attributed to Luther 
sums up the spirit of the Reformation. This conviction of an 
inner command, of a duty laid upon him, of a mission to 
humanity, made him strong and courageous. The voice of 
conscience within gave him a sense of superiority to the world. 
It opened a new moral world to his vision, a religion which is 
not specific, but universal, which is not content with con- 
trolling one phase of man’s experience or activities, but aspires 
to rule over all his faculties and life, and by the power of the 
divine revealed in the human opens a new and higher world 
for his contemplation and service. 
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The Church is a means for the spiritual life, but not its 
only or chief source. It is not to be undervalued as a civilizing 
and inspiring force in society, but a true Protestantism will 
rely still more on the inwardness and immediacy of man’s 
moral and spiritual activities. There can be no true freedom 
without depth of spiritual experience, but no depth in man’s 
soul-life is possible without freedom. Independent. indi- 
vidual action alone yields us this. ‘To surrender our soul to 
external authority destroys it. Protestantism is founded on 
this independence of the human personality grounded and 
established in God and its superiority to all external and 
visible forms of communion, however venerable or imposing. 
Its common ground for unity is the new kind of religious life 
it has introduced into human society, and which it should not 
only possess, but promote. 

Sectarianism is a great hurt to Christianity. For one 
thing it seriously impairs the effectiveness of foreign missions, 
and gives an uncertain note to our appeal to the less privi- 
leged nations of the world. We need to-day a fuller unity, 
a profounder consciousness of our essential oneness and the 
adequacy of our faith for collective humanity. We do not 
assert ourselves sufficiently. We must do this by our thought, 
imparting to religious seekers the fundamental principles of 
our faith, by our practical endeavours inspired by a free and 
humanitarian faith which consecrates the whole of life, hy a 
worship which strives for greater unity in its forms and 
methods, while not impairing the freedom of faith. We must 
seek to promote these basic ideas of true Christianity and give 
it as an inspiring power to the world. 

America especially is charged with this great mission to 
mankind. Protestantism laid the foundations of this mighty 
nation. Jt gave it the ineradicable impress of Protestant 
morality, Protestant ideals and convictions. The future well- 
being of the nation is bound up with loyalty to these principles. 
The great influx of alien peoples with different and diverse 
religious creeds and moral standards would at times seem to 
jeopardize these Protestant traditions and aims of America. 
No one who visits this country but must feel what strength 
and goodwill there are in the American people to meet the 
issues and overcome the difficulties of their social and religious 
life. Where these qualities exist in such a measure, all things 
arepossible, and your example will serve to reassure and 
strengthen the world. To cite the great German Fichte : 
“Let us rejoice at the wider view which opens to us, rejoice 
that we feel the strength to mcet every issue, and that our 


mission is endless.” 
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Fausto e Lelio Socino 


« Tanto grande fu il progresso rea- 
lizzato dai Socini, zio e nipote, dalle 
tenebre del mondo antico e medioeyale 
alla luce del mondo moderno, che negli 
annali degli Unitari non v’é altro nome, 
neppur quello di Channing, di cui essi 


abbian diritto di esser piu orgogliosi ». 


J. W. CHaApwick 


Fausto Socino nacque il 5 dicembre 1539 a 
Siena. Suo nonno Mariano e suo padre Alessan- 
dro furono eminenti giuristi. Sua madre era im- 
parentata coll antica e distinta famiglia Picco— 
lomini, ed era nipote di papa Pio II. Egli poteva 
quindi vantarsi di discendere da illustri famiglie. 
Fausto era legato da grande affetto a tutti i 
membri della sua famiglia, specialmente al suo 
dotto zio Lelio Socino. 

Rimasto orfano in tenera eta, la sua prima 
educazione fu alquanto trascurata, e dove i suoi 
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progress! ad un’ eccezionale auaclta? piu che ad 


un’ istruzione sistematica. 
Pid tardi egli rimpianse amaramente che il 
suo allenamento intellettuale fosse cosi scarso-: 


@ superficiale. Egli confessa di non aver mai 


studiato filosofia, di essere estraneo alla teologia . 
scolastica e di conoscere solo i rudimenti della 
logica, A tutta prima e fino all’ eta di 23 anni,. 
fedele alle tradizioni avite, si dette allo studio 
del diritto civile, quantunque non vi fosse por- 


tato. Al tempo stesso per |’ inclinazione del suo: 


spirito e per Je sue relazioni collo zio Lelio fu 
Spinto ad occuparsi di questioni religiose. L’ Eu- 
ropa cristiana era in quel tempo profondamente 
agitata da idee e movimenti che tendevano ad 
una riforma della Chiesa. In Italia, la cittadella 
della gerarchia romana, le menti erano occupate- 
€ preoccupate degli argomenti teologici ed eccle- 
Siastici ; mai pericoli ai quali si andava incon- 
tro esponendo liberamente le proprie idee consi- 
gliavano la prudenza. La famiglia Socino, tinta 
dello spirito razionalistico dell’ epoca, era se- 
spetta per le sue tendenze liberali. Questo era 
il caso specialmente per Lelio Socino, zio di Fau- 
sto e principale ispiratore della sua vita reli— 
giosa. Lelio era un assiduo studioso ed un ar— 
dente ricercatore di verita. Egli @ stato chia- 
mato il patriarca della teologia antitrinitaria,. 
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che per secoli ebbe da lui e da suo nipote il 
~ nome di Socinianismo. 

Nato a Siena nel 1525, Lelio fu ben presto pe- 
netrato dallo spirito riformatore dei suoi tempi. 
Studid le Scritture e trovd che i dommi cattolico- 
romani ne differivano grandemente. La repub- 
blica Veneta, che in quel tempo permetteva la 
pid ampia liberta di pensiero e d’ investigazione 
concessa in Italia, gli offri sicuro asilo, e quivi 
egli conobbe gli scritti di Lutero e Melantone 
e partecipO alle riunioni di una Societa segreta 
per la discussione delle questioni religiose. Di- 
sgraziatamente queste riunioni furono presto 
proibite dalle autorita ecclesiastiche, e Lelio, 
sospetto di eresia, lascid la sua patria e si recd 
nella Svizzera. Pel resto della sua breve vita 
egli andé peregrinando per la Francia, ?Olanda 
e Il’ Inghilterra, cercando dovunque la verita e 
Ja salvezza. Ritornato in Svizzera andd prima a 
Basilea e poscia a Zurigo, dove trovd la piena 
liberta d’investigazione e la compagnia di uo- 
mini delle sue stesse idee, quali Ochino, Bullinger 
ed altri. Visitd pure Camillo Siculo, il dolce 
mistico e leader degli Anabattisti dell’ Italia set- 
tentrionale, rimanendone profondamente influen- 
zato nelle idee. Ebbe una estesa corrispondenza 
con riformatori eminenti, fra cui Giovanni Cal- 
vino, il quale parla della « impertinente curio- 
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sita » del giovane studioso sopra alcuni argo- 
menti teologici e scritturali. Calvino si lascid 
persino andare a velate minacce riguardo a cid 
che gli sarebbe toccato persistendo in tali pe- 
ricolose investigazioni e gli scrisse: « Cid che 
ho gia detto ripeto ora a guisa di monito: se 
non vi liberate da questo prurito di libero esame, 
é a temersi che vi attirerete gravi angustie ». 
Lelio era forse a Ginevra quando Serveto fu ar- 
restato e imprigionato; egli espresse il suo or— 
rore e la sua indignazione pel crudele martirio 
di quel celebre libero pensatore in un’opera ano- 
hima sul « Trattamento degli Eretici », che ap- 
parve in quel tempo e sembra essere stato scritto 
in collaborazione da lui e da Castalio. In que- 
st’ opera 6 presentato e difeso il principio della 
tolleranza verso le opinioni dissenzienti in un 
modo che fu sempre caratteristico dei Sociniani 
in tutta la loro storia religiosa. 

Lelio visitO anche Wittemberga, dove fu ospi- 
talmente trattenuto da Melantone, a malgrado 
degli avvertimenti di Calvino. Subito dopo ando 
a passare alcuni mesi in Polonia e in Moravia, 
dove regnava una relativa liberta religiosa, e 
dove numerosi Antitrinitari si erano rifugiati, 
fondandovi delle congregazioni. 

Lelio si atteneva al metodo del riserbo nelle 
questioni religiose. Suo nipote Fausto dice di lui : 
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« Egli non manifestava il suo pensiero ad ognuno, 
eccetto in qualcbe controversia di poca impor- 
tanza, e cid per paura di turbare le chiese e di 
offendere i deboli nella fede, pei quali aveva la 
massima considerazione ». Nelle sue relazioni 
coi riformatori assumeva sempre I’ attitudine di 
un ricereatore della verita, suggerendo loro i 
suoi dubbi e le sue difficolta, avanzando di rado, 
e mai dommaticamente, le sue opinioni. Eserci- 
tando in tal guisa una sottile influenza a pro del 
libero pensiero, si studiava di vivere in pace ¢oi 
contemporanei pit ortodossi, ed era da loro alta- 
mente stimato pel suo vivido ingegno e pel suo 
carattere amichevole. 

Frattanto la famiglia Socino in Italia era for- 
temente sospetta di eresia. Mediante la sua cor- 
rispondenza e le sue relazioni coi fratelli e spe- 
cialmente col nipote Fausto, che doveva sposare 
e realizzare le idee rivoluzionarie dello zio, la 
conversione della famiglia ad una fede piu l- 
bera e razionale era divenuta un fatto compiuto. 
Quando Lelio tornd in Italia dopo la morte di 
suo padre nel 1556 voi salvacondotti dei re di 
Boemia e di Polonia, trovd che i suoi fratelli 
Camillo, Celso e Cornelio, perseguitati dall’ In- 
quisizione, avevano abbandonato il paese e i loro 
beni erano stati confiscati. Anche suo nipote Fau- 
sto aveva lasciato |’ Italia in cerca di maggior 
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liberta intellettuale, e si trovava a Lione. Lelio 
ritornd allora tristemente ai suoi libri ed alle sue 
meditazioni a Zurigo.I suoi amici riuscirono final- 
mente a fargli abbandonave il suo riserbo, e stava 
per pukblicare alcuni dei suoi scritti, frutto di 
Junghi e laboriosi studi, quando la morte lo colse 
il 14 maggio 1562, nel suo 37° anno. Non si hanno 
di lui che pochi trattati e manoscritti, e le an-~ 
notazioni in margine alla sua Bibbia. 

Lelio Socino ispiré ed influenzé la vita e l’opera 
di suo nipote che, quantunque meno dotato di lui, 
fu pid di lui energico, coraggioso e pratico; ed 
anche perché egli fu il suo precursore nello sta- 
bilire il movimento. Unitario in teologia. 

Edotto della morte di suo zio, Fausto corse a 
Zurigo per prender possesso delle carte da lui 
lasciate, le quali, istruendolo su molti punti d’in- 
vestigazione e di dottrina, dovevano avere una 
grandissima influenza sullo sviluppo delle sue idee 
e sulla composizione delle sue opere ulteriori. 

I due uomini erano molto dissimili: Lelio aveva 
una mentalita speculativa, filosofica, che ricer- 
cava sempre le fonti della verita, mentre Fausto 
metteva la sua fede piuttosto sull’autorita este- 
riore, sentendosi spinto a sistemarla ed organiz- 
zarla praticamente. Sui punti pid importanti 
della dottrina cristiana le idee di Fausto erano 
quelle di Lelio. Nel 1562 egli pubblicd un’ espo- 
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sizione anonima del I Capitolo del Vangelo secondo 
S. Giovanni in cui é espressa con molto acume 
l interpetrazione che divenne poi corrente fra i 
Sociniani. Ed egli confessa quanto nella prepara- 
zione di quest’opera spetta a suo zio. Ma il suo in- 
teresse in tali questioni sembra ben presto svanire. . 

Nei dodici anni che seguirono vediamo Fausto 
conformarsi apparentemente alla chiesa cattolica 
e darsi ad una vita tutta mondana alla corte 
del Granduca di Toscana Francesco dei Medici 
e al servizio di sua sorella Isabella. 

Egli dichiard in seguito che questo tempo fu 
per lui pressoché sciupato, ma é@ fuor di dubbio 
che la distinzione di modi ch’ egli acquistd du- 
rante il. suo soggiorno alla corte dei Medici gli 
fu di gran vantaggio nelle sue relazioni coi 
nobili polacchi, dai quali fu sempre considerato 
alla pari e ricevuto con sommo favore. L’unica 
evidenza di una qualche attivita in questo periodo 
della sua carriera fu la composizione d’ un’ opera 
in italiano sull’Autorita della Scrittura che venne 
pia tardi pubblicata in latino, e poi tradotta in 
varie lingue moderne, ed é considerata come uno 
dei suoi pit importanti scritti. Verso la fine di 
questo periodo alquanto oscuro della sua vita 
Fausto sembra aver sentito gli stimoli di una 
pit nobile passione per la verita e per la virtu 
considerate quali veri scopi dell’umana esistenza, 
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ed allora il suo antico amore per |’ investigazione 
religiosa riprende il dominio sulla sua mexte. 
Disperando di seguire tranquillamente questa in- 
clinazione in un paese in cui |’ Inquisizione sop- 
primeva ogni libero moto dello spirito umano, 
rinuncid volontariamente agli agi della corte, 
alle ricchezze e agli onori, alla sua patria e ai 
suoi parenti e, resistendo alle gentili insistenze 
di coloro che volevano trattenerlo a Firenze, si 
ritird in Svizzera. I! favore del Granduca gli as- 
sicuré, durante la vita di questo principe, la 
rendita dei suoi beni, a condizione che non pub- 
blicasse nulla sotto il suo nome, il che prova 
che le sue tendenze eterodosse erano gid note. 
Egli passO i quattro anni seguenti (1574-78) a 
Basilea, dove si, dette principalmente ad ac- 
crescere la somma delle sue. conoscenza teolo- 
giche e a sviluppare i} suo sistema dottrinale. 
Nel 1577, comincia a smettere ogni riserva ed 
ogni travestimento delle sue opinioni religiose, 
ritenendo un delitto il nasconderle nel suo seno 
e serrare agli altri le vie della verita. S’im- 
pegno in varie discussioni con evangelici su dot- 
trine controverse, prima con manoscritti e poi 
con opuscoli stampati. In tal modo vennero alla 
luce due dei pit importanti fra i suoi scritti: 
Uno Sull’ Ufficio di Gest Cristo come Salvatore 
(1577) che combatteva le idee di Couet, ministro 
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protestante francese, ed un altro Sulla condizione 
dell’uomo prima della caduta, contro il fiorentino 
Francesco Pucci (1578). 

Nel primo di questi scritti attaccd fortemente 
Ja teoria ortodossa della soddisfazione e la dot- 
trina della giustificazione, dimostrando che il 
Cristo non venne per riconciliare Dio con l’uomo, 
ma l’uomo con Dio. Nel secondo sostenne la 
mortalita naturale dell’ uomo contro I’ idea della 
Chiesa che la morte fosse entrata nel mondo a 
causa del peccato, negando che la caduta di Adamo 
corrompesse il genere umano. 

Mentre egli era impegnato in questo lavoro, 
Biandrata, medico di corte e uomo eminente nei 
concili delle Chiese Antitrinitarie in Transilva- 
nia, invito Fausto, di cui era nota dovunque 1’abi- 
lita dialettica, a visitare quel paese per com— 
battere la teoria di Francesco David, leader degli 
Unitari, circa 1’ onore e la potenza del Cristo. 
Queste teorie avevano profondamente turbato le 
Chiese <Antitrinitarie in Transilvania, minac- 
‘ciando i loro diritti civili e i loro privilegi. 

Socino accetto |’ invito e nell’autunno del 1578 
apparve a Kolozsvar. Per quattro 0 cinque mesi 
dimord nella stessa. casa con David, conversando 
e disputando con lui, ma senza risultato, David 
sosteneva che Gesu non dovesse essere invocato 
© adorato, mentre Socino, dal canto suo, soste- 
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neva che l’ opera conciliatrice del Cristo non 
fosse stata-compiuta in terra, ma in cielo, e che 
quindi lo si potesse a ragione invocare come un 
divino mediatore e salvatore. Pur accentuando 
VY umanita del Cristo e negandogli la partecipa- 
zione all’ essenza divina, Socino gli concedeva la 
divinité nello stesso senso in cui ne ammetteva 
la nascita miracolosa e |’ incarnazione, cioé ac- 
ciocché egli fosse abilitato a compiere il suo uf- 
ficio messianico. 

‘David non era convinto dai suoi argomenti. 
Per lui il Cristo era puramente e semplicemente 
uomo, ed egli lo proclamava francamente dal 
pulpito. Ad istigazione di Biandrata fu arrestato 
e gettato in prigione, dove poco tempo dopo mi- 
seramente moriva. La parte di Fausto in questo 
episodio @ stata sempre considerata come una 
macchia sul suo carattere. Ma i piu autorevoli 
storici sono concordi nell’affermare che egli non 
ebbe parte alcuna alla persecuzione di David. 
Fausto era gia partito per la Polonia quando co- 
mincid il processo di David. Egli stesso proclamé 
solennemente la sua innocenza in questo fatto. 
Peraltro credette prudente, in vista dello scisma 
nelle Chiese Unitarie della Transilvania, di la- 
sciare il paese. Essendo nel suo 40° anno, aveva 
gia determinato di considerare la Polonia come 
Sua patria d’ adozione. 
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In niun’altra nazione d’Europa si godeva in 
quel tempo maggior liberta personale in materia 
di credenza. La dottrina Antitrinitaria si era 
molto diffusa in mezzo al popolo e la nobilta le 
era favorevolissima, mentre la corte stéssa non 
era aliena -dall’accogliere le idee piu liberali 
della verita cristiana. I] centro principale era 
Cracovia, dove sorgeva un’ Universita Unitaria 
con 1000 studenti, di cui 330 appartenenti a no- 
bili famiglie, e numerose tipografie. 

L’ entrata di Fausto Socino in Polonia, segna 
un’era nuova nelia storia dell’ Unitarismo. Le 
molteplici e indefinite forme di credenza che. 
erano state fino allora cosi designate, dettero 
luogo, sotto la sua influenza, ad un tipo deter- 
minato di dottrina recante l’impronta del suo 
spirito, e che portd per molto tempo il suo nome. 
La sua instancabile attivita, il suo coraggio, la 
sua capacita organizzatrice, la sua suggestiva in- 
fluenza personale, Ja sua pazienza, cortesia e ca- 
rita, la sua devozione disinteressata alla causa 
unitaria, si unirono per farne praticamente il 
fondatore della nostra fratellanza religiosa, ela 
pit grande influenza personale che questo ramo 
della Chiesa Cristiana abbia mai conosciuta da- 
rante la sua storia. 

Nei quattro anni successivi Fausto dimord a 
Cracovia, ]’ antica capitale della Polonia. A tutta 
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prima i suoi tentativi per essere ammesso alla 
piena comunione coll’ associazione delle Cniese 
Unitarie furono infruttuosi. 

Fra le altre differenze dottrinali eravi il suo 
deciso rifiuto a sottomettersi ad un secondo batte- 
simo, senza il quale non gli si permetteva di par- 
tecipare alla S. Cena. La ragione ultima di questo 
rifiuto era il suo desiderio di emancipare la Chiesa 
Unitaria dalla grande influenza che gli Avabat- 
tisti esercitavano sui fratelli polacchi. Questi at- 
tribuivano, a suo giudizio, un’indebita importanza 
al rito della Cena quasiché fosse necessario alla 
salvezza, mentre Socino lo-riteneva un semplice 
simbolo. Altre opinioni caratteristiche di Socino, 
oltre alla sua concezione della S. Cena come un 
sem plice pasto commemorativo, erano: la sua dote 
trina sulloSpiritoSanto come un’energia originale 
e divina dimorante in Dio, la negazione della per- 
sonalita del diavolo, della naturale depravazione 
dell’ uomo, e del dogma delle pene eterne. Con- 
divideva perd largamente le idee sociali degli 
Anabattisti, ritenendo ingiusto per un cristiano 
adire i tribunali, occupare pubblici uffici, guer- 
reggiare ed uccidere, 0 fare checchessia che ri- 
tardasse la venuta del regno dei cieli in terra. 
A malgrado delle sue numerose controversie e 
dell’ opposizione che incontrd, Fausto non fu mai 
ingiusto 0 scortese, né mai mancd di carita verso 
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i suoi Oppositori. Egli esortava, insegnava e di- 
scuteva, visitava Sinodi e scriveva quando non 
poteva apparir di persona. Prosegui instancabil- 
mente lo scopo di riunire i divergenti elementi 
Unitari in una vera fratellanza, esortandoli a 
tollerarsi reciprocamente ove non potessero in- 
tendersi su questioni di dottrina o di liturgia. 
Verso Ja fine di sua vita ebbe la soddisfazione di 
vedere che non aveva faticato invano. Nelle cose 
essenziali almeno prevaleva |’ unita nella Chiesa 
Unitaria. Le sue idee larghe furono adottate 
Yuna dopo l’altra, e i suoi pid ostinati avver- 
sari tacquero 0 si convertirono alle sue opinioni. 
Anche nelle chiese della Transilvania predomi- 
nava la sua influenza. 

Gli Ariani, gli Anabattisti e i Millenari furono 
sconfitti e la pace regnd sovrana nelle chiese. 
Nel Sinodo di Rakow (1603), pocu prima della 
sua morte, le sue idee furono formal mente adot- 
tate. Ma non solo nei circoli Unitari. Egli difese 
efficacemente quelle idee contro gli attacchi dei 
Protestanti e dei Cattolici. 

I] risultato di queste controversie fu una serie 
di scritti che esponevano e difendevano i prin- 
cipii Unitari. In essi Socino considerava come 
la cosa pia importante della religione il suo 
contenuto morale, cioé « il non vivere in qualsiasi 
peccato che fosse contrario all’Evangelo ». Scrisse 
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‘anche un certo numero di opere esegetiche e di- 
dattiche importanti, scevre di polemica, fra cui 
é notevole una esposizione del Sermone sul Monte, 
ed un commentario della I Epistola di S. Gio- 
vanni. Egli era un perfetto conoscitore della Scrit- 
tura; la sua esegesi 6 semplice e segue in ge- 
nerale il metodo storico-grammaticale, che non 
era comune in quel tempo. Ordinariamente ra- 
zionale e giusto, non rifugge talvolta dalla so- 
fistica quando si tratta di difendere le opinioni 
dommatiche. Queste opinioni sono pienamente 
esposte nelle sue Letture Teologiche e nel suo ca- 
techismo popolare 0 Breve corso di istruzione sulla 
Religione Cristiana. Quest’opera divenne pit tardi 
la base del celebre Catechismo Racoviano del 1605 
che, ripubblicato in varie lingue europee, nel se- 
colo XVII e nei secoli seguenti divenne, insieme 
al Nuovo Testamento, il mezzo per cui la fede 
Unitaria fu meglic conosciuta, quantunque abbia 
subito grandi cambiamenti da Socino in poi. 
Nel 1583 Socino lascid Cracovia per ragioni di 
sicurezza personale e trovd rifugio e lieta ac- 
coglienza presso un nobile polacco, Cristotoro 
Morsztyn, nel villaggio di Pawlikowice. Poco 
dopo sposo la figlia del suo ospite, ma sventure 
e dispiaceri lo colsero. Alla morte del suo amico 
e protettore, il Granduca Francesco dei Medici, 
i suoi beni in Italia furono confiscati, gli mori 
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la moglie e lui stesso fu colpito da grave ma- 
lattia. 

Ritornato a Cracovia nubi minacciose si adden- 
sarono sul suo capo. Fin dalla morte del Re Si- 
gismondo II di Polonia, che era di idee liberali, 
era sopraggiunto un mutamento nelle attitudini 


‘del governo. I Cattolici Romani riguadagnarono 


la loro primitiva influenza, e cominciarono quella 
guerra di sterminio contro i Protestanti, e spe- 
cialmente contro gli Unitari, che condusse final- 
mente alla loro espulsione dal paese. Furono chia- 
mati i Gesuiti a condottieri di questa crociata 
contro la liberta di pensiero e la reciproca tol- 
leranza. Al loro apparire cessd la pace religiosa 
del paese. I Protestanti furono perseguitati, sac- 
cheggiati ed esiliati, chiuse le loro chiese, e i 
loro figli condotti a viva forza nelle scuole e 
chiese cattoliche. Fra gli orrori di quei giorni 
nefasti era riserbata anche a Socino la sua parte. 
La confisca dei beni in Italia da parte del Sant’Uf- 
fizio aveva resa inutile la pubblicazione anonima 
dei suoi scritti. L’apparizione di alcune delle sue 
opere, e specialmente del rinomato libro « De 
Jesu Christo Servatore » col nome di Fausto So- 
cino sul frontispizio, accrebbe l’ostilita contro di 
lui. Il giorno dell’Ascensione del 1598 la pleba- 
glia, fanatizzata da certi studenti dell’Universita 
di Cracovia, invase la sua casa, lo strappod dal 
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letto ove giaceva malato, e battendolo e mal- 
trattandolo lo trascinéd per le strade fino alla 
Piazza del Mercato dove brucio le sue carte e 
i suoi libri. Una spada fu brandita sopra la sua 
testa; ma di fronte a quella che egli riteneva 
una morte inevitabile Socino si mostré corag— 
giosissimo, e non volle ritrattare neppure una 
parola di quanto.aveva scritto. La canaglia lo 
spinse verso la Vistola col proposito di annegar- 
velo. Ma due professori dell’ Universita, quan- 
tunque suoi avversari teologici, riuscirono a sal- 
varlo con un’ astuzia, e a mandarlo fuor di citta. 
Egli si rifugid a Luslawice, villaggio a trenta 
Km. da Cracovia, dove un altro nobile polacco, 
Abraham Blonski, lo ricevette ospitalmente e lo 
trattenne in pace fino alla morte, avvenuta il 3 
marzo 1604, all’ eta di 65 anni. 

Fino agli estremi continud a lavorare per la 
causa unitaria, quantunque fosse ammalato e di- 
chiarasse con altera indipendenza: « Io non ap- 
partengo interamente ad alcuna setta ». La sua 
ultima parola fu che, stanco del mondo colle sue 
bassezze e le sue angustie, aspettava con ferma 
fiducia premio alle sue fatiche e riposo dai suoi 
travagli. 

Un blocco di pietra calcare con un’ iscrizione 
illeggibile & posto sulla sua tomba nel Villaggio 
dove mori, Vi é anche un medaglione suo e uno 
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di suo zio in Piazza dell’ Indipendenza a Siena, 
sua citta natale. Un suo entusiastico ammira- 
tore quivi, il Sig. Brigidi, affisse nel 1879 una 
lapide commemorativa sulla facciata dell’antico 
palazzo dove nacque lui e il suo illustre zio, con 
un’ iscrizione nella quale Jo caratterizza ben a 
ragione come il rivendicatore della ragione umana 
contro il soprannaturalismo. Una pit adatta e 
durevole commemorazione del gran riformatore 
fu la pubblicazione, nel 1656, della raccolta quasi 
completa dei suoi scritti in due volumi in-folio, 
i primi della Serie nota come la Bibliotheca Fra- 
trum Polonorum, opera edita dal nipote di Fausto, 
Andrea Wiszowaty e da altri. Molti dei suoi 
scritti furono tradotti in olandese, tedesco, inglese 
ed altre lingue moderne, influenzando profonda- 
mente il pensiero religioso della posterita fino 
ai nostri tempi. 

Il Prof. Bonnet-Maury nella sua dotta opera 
sulle « Prime fonti dell’Unitarismo inglese » at- 
tribuisce ]’ origine e lo sviluppo di questo spe- 
cialmente agli scritti.ed alla testimonianza per- 
sonale dei dotti e veraci riformatori italiani del 
secolo XVI, fra i quali erano perspicui i due So- 
cini. Le nostre Chiese Unitarie Americane de- 
rivarono in gran parte da loro, direttamente o 
indirettamente, quegli impulsi e quelle idee eman- 
cipatrici che vivificano la loro vita religiosa. 
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E bene quindi ricordare quanto dobbiamo a questi 
padri illustri, rintracciare la linea di discen- 
denza spirituale che ci unisce al passato con 
sentimenti di gratitudine e di venerazione, e ce- 
lebrare i grandi nomi ed anniversari della nostra 
famiglia religiosa. Fra i quali niuno 6 pit illu- 
stre, e niuno rese piu grandi e duraturi servigi 
di Fausto Socino, questo prode campione dei di- 
ritti della ragione umana nel dominio delle cre- 

denze religiose, questo avvocato della tolleranza 
e@ della pace contro il regno dell’ odio e della 
persecuzione, precursore di Priestley e di Chan- 
ning, che anticipd di secoli molte fra le piu 
avanzate opinioni dei tempi nostri, e che fu il 
virtuale fondatore delia nostra fede e fratellanza 
Unitaria. 
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L’ Italia volle tenere il primato anche nel- 
Veresia. Le proteste pid eloquenti e complesse 
ehe nei secoli precedettero e prepararono quella 
di Lutero, furono italiane. 

E quando in Germania la riforma iniziava il 
suo cammino incerta ed indecisa, e dalle 95 tesi 
affisse alla cattedrale di Wittemberg procede per 
lungo tempo ancora ossequiosa al papa, alla 
Chiesa, al concilio, finché s’arresta nel lute- 
ranismo, in Italia sorge ardito, vigoroso e ma- 
turo il pensiero unitario. Il giudizio portato sul- 
’ Unitarismo da cattolici e da protestanti fu 
dissimile nell’apprezzamento, ma concorde nelle 
conclusioni: il cattolicismo considerd l’Unitari- 
smo come conseguenza ultima, necessaria, logica, 
inevitabile del principio protestante ; il prote- 
stantismo lo giudicd estraneo a sé, vaneggiamento 
e degenerazione; credé d’infamarlo chiamandolo 
razionalismo religioso. 
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Cattolicesimo e protestantesimo furono concordi 
nel perseguitarlo come eresia. Eresia per il cat- 
tolicismo che lo riteneva estrema propaggine del- 
Veresia protestante; eresia pel protestantesimo 
che lo riteneva estraneo alla propria ortodossia... 
oh! gioconda relativita delle umane ortodossie |... 

Ma che cosa rappresenta realmente I’ Unita- 
rismo nel pensiero religioso e in relazione al 
genio della nostra razza ? 

Prima di tutto il pensiero unitario rappresenta 
uno spostamento nelle speculazioni teologiche che 
fino allora avevano agitata la Chiesa d’Occidente. 

Nello sviluppo della dottrina della chiesa at- 
traverso i secoli noi constatiamo una differenza 
di tendenze e di metodo tra 1’ Oriente e 1’ Occi- 
dente. 

La Chiesa Orientale, per ragioni etniche e per 
immediato contatto con le scuole filosofiche di 
Alessandria e di Grecia, fu tutta compenetrata 
dalle speculazioni teologiche, le pit astratte, le 
piu ardue. Si discusse di buon’ora su la deita, la 
Sua natura, le sue relazioni col mondo, e, per 
conseguenza, su Cristo. E quando sorse Ario ed 
in quelle discussioni gittd la fiaccola ardente del 
suo pensiero, la discussione si fe’ disputa e la di- 
sputa controversia. E fu lunga, aspra, complicata. 
La chiesa latina, guidata dal senso pratico della 
propria razza, non tenne dietro a quelle specula- 
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—zionl; impedi che entrassero nel proprio dominio 


ed ebbe cura di formulare di preferenza le dot- 
trine antropologiche ed ecclesiastiche che meglio 
rispondevano al proprio disegno di salda organiz- 
zazione e di predominio religioso. La Chiesa la- 
tina si mantenne sempre in oculato riserbo di 
fronte alle controversie dell’ Oriente, dando, a 
tempo opportuno, il proprio assenso alla dottrina 
sostenuta dalla maggioranza e per cid ortodossa, 
aumentando cosi il proprio prestigio nella chiesa 
universale. 

Nel secolo XVI la dottrina sociniana porta 
in Occidente, nel seno della chiesa latina, la di- 
scussione su questioni non mai agitate in que- 
st’ambiente. E rivendicazione d’una verita soffo- 
cata nelle strettoie dell’ ortodossia ; 6 richiamo 
dell’antico pensiero che fu di Mosé e che fece la 
gloria d’Israello; del pensiero per cui Ario lotto; 
é resurrezione di quell’ eterno vero che si riaf- 
faccia di volta in volta nei secoli fino a che di- 
venta sacro patrimonio umano. 

Ma ii socinianismo non @ ripetizione di teorie 
stereotipate. Le dottrine che hanno in sé virtu 
di conquistare l’avvenire sono germi che serbano 
yerenne il principio vitale, e si sviluppano pro- 
gressivamente in armonia con la fecondita del 
terreno che li riceve e con la capacita dell’ epuca 
che li vede sorgere. Percid Il’ unitarismo soci- 
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niano é, per contenuto di pensiero, superiore 
alle teorie unitarie che lo precedettero. Porta 
Vimpronta del genio italico e risponde al bisogno . 
della vita spirituale della sua epoca. Le con— 
dizioni politiche d’Italia avevano impedito un 
equilibrato dominio di liberté in ogni aspetto 
della vita. La rinascenza aveva affermata la li- 
berta pitt sconfinata nel campo delle lettere, delle 
arti ed anche dei costumi; ma nel campo reli- 
gioso niuna liberta era stata raggiunta. E non 
potendo le superbe e magnifiche intelligenze de!- 
Pumanesimo accomodarsi alle superstizioni ed 
alle pratiche religiose oramai superate, abbando- 
narono ogni fede, vissero in un ateismo pratico. 

Il ceto letterato fu ateo, il popolo continud 
nella vecchia fede medioevale; si generd cosi il 
divorzio tra la ragione e la fede, il che portd 
per conseguenza la perdita d’una piccola cosa, se- 
condo 1’ espressione del Renan, la perdita del senso 
marale. Nonostante i fulgori dell’ ingegno italiano 
_in ogni ramo dello scibile, mancarono con la li- 
berta, l'indipendenza, il carattere, la moralita. Si 
ebbe Alessandro VI al pontificato, Cesare Borgia 
auspicato principe ideale; Guicciardini e Macchia- 
velli educatori e formatori di caratteri. « Vizi 
grandi ebbe quella et; e, fra noi italiani, il sorriso 
delle Grazte e le divine forme dell’ Arte li velarono 
di parvenze insidiatrici ad ogni senso dell’ onesto 
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e del retto. Onde fra i lenocini d’una squisita cul- 
tura, le scelleratezze delle Corti italiane e della Curia 
papale ; i costumi della Mandragola ; Vutile, prin- 
cipale movente ne’ consigli dei maggiorenti ; e chiesa 
e Stato considerati come patrimonio di privilegiati 
a ingrandimento di private fortune ». (Saffi, opere, 
vol. XII p. 2384). 

Se tale era lo stato della vita italiana, a com- 
piere la morale redenzione non poteva bastare 
una riforma nella disciplina della Chiesa quale 
fu spesso tentata e piu spesso promessa. Non ba- 
stava imbiancare all’esterno il sepolcro. Né po- 
teva bastare una riforma che pure invadendo il 
campo della dommatica, conservasse per timi- | 
dezza od opportunismo dottrine assurde; ma oc- 
correva una riforma radicale che sconvolgendo 
tutto l’edificio, ponesse a base del rinnovamento 
sociale principii che s’imponessero alla coscienza 
per bellezza morale e alla mente per logica evi- 
denza. Tale fu, tale volle essere, i] movimento 
sociniano che cominciato in Italia si diffuse per 
l’Europa chiedendo pel proprio trionfo una sola 
condizione di vita: la liberta, 

Ma quella unica e naturale condizione non poté 
trovare in Italia né fuori. L’ Italia soggiacque 
alla reazione cattolica organizzata dal Concilio 
di Trento e perpetrata dai gesuiti. Fuori, pure 
prevalendo la Riforma protestante, non si ebbe 
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che la libertad d’essere protestante se non si vo- 
leva rimaner cattotico. Poiché questo é un altro 
aspetto del Socinianismo: esso si presenta effet- 
tivamente come completamento della Riforma. 
Questa, sorta su la base del libero esame, cornincid 
a divenire intollerante quando ebbe formulato 
i suoi dogmi e stabilita la propria ortodossia. 
Compiuto quel lavoro, parve ai dottori del pro- 
testantesimo che non occorresse pil esame libero. 
E chi insisté fu sospettato, ammonito, minacciato, 
perseguitato. « Nelle contrade che adottarono la 
Riforma, la ragione — sciolta dai legami della 
Chiesa di Roma — rimase in gran parte avvinta 
all autorita della Bibbia, La liberta di coscienza, 
parzialmente rivendicata, era wna libertad relativa, 
circoscritta nei limiti ad essa segnati dalla tradi- 
ztone evangelica. E nelle diverse sétte l’interpreta— 
ztone dei Libri Sacri determinava, secondo le varie 
disposizioni degli animi, modalita speciali di dogmi 
e di riti, che erano fonte d’ intolleranze non meno 
feroci delle cattoliche ». (Saffi, Opere, Vol. XII, 
p. 256). E da questo stato di cose il Socinianismo 
fu costretto a fare la sua via cautamente anche 
in mezzo ai popoli riformati. 

Ed é per questo che noi vediamo prima Lelio 
e piu tardi Fausto Socini ricorrere ad un metodo 
tutto proprio per aprire la via alla loro fede 
quando si trovavano a contatto dei dottori pro- 
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testanti. Non propongono dottrine, non formu- 
lano credi, ma con |’ eleganza e la semplicita 
delle menti vaste, presentano una domanda, un 
dubbio, un’obiezione che costringono a fensare, a 
guardare le cose sotto una luce inattesa. 

Talvolta, in confronto di dottori loquaci e so- 
fistici, non fanno che domandare. E’ il metodo 
socratico trasportato in religione. 

Ma un’ultima considerazione vogliamo aggiun- 
gere per accertare quale efficienza ebbe storica- 
mente il movimento Sociniano. Abbiamo visto 
che pel suo contenuto intellettuale s’imponeva ai 
migliori ingegni del secolo XVI, abbiamo visto 
che aveva in sé capacita di comporre il dissidio 
tra l’intelletto e la fede e che sorpassé la Ri- 
forma protestante pel concetto di liberta religiosa. 
Ora noi affermiamo che se il Socinianismo avesse 
avuto in Italia ed altrove la liberta di propa- 
ganda e di organizzazione avrebbe resistito trion- 
falmente alla reazione cattolica. eo 

Lo storico Schiemann, nella sua opera su la 
Russia e la Polonia dice che «la dottrina ema- 
nata dall’ Italia, degli antitrinitari radicali, trovd 
un terreno molto favorevole in Polonia >. 

Difatti la Polonia ebbe un periodo di ampia 
liberta religiosa sotto il Regno di Sigismondo 
Augusto. Per quella liberta il Socinianismo si 
propago nelle classi colte, conquist6 la media 
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aristocrazia; difese i diritti dello stato di fronte 
al papato, fondd chiese, collegi ecc. E quando nel- 
1564, la reazione cattolica, organizzata e guidata 
in Polonia dal Cardinale Hosio, comincié l’opera 
sua liberticida, si mostro il valore di difesa so- 
ciale del Socinianismo. 

E lo storico Schiemann dice testual mente cosi : 
« Ovunque le scuole dei Gesuiti, meglio organiz- 
zate ed offrendo maestri eccellenti coll’istruzione 
gratuita, presero il posto delle scuole riformate ; 
soltanto i sociniani seppero efficacemente resistere 
alla propaganda, e poterono perfino vantare buoni 
successi ». (1) 

Dal che si deduce che la Riforma, con la sua 
mezza liberta fu demolita dal gesuitismo in Po- 
lonia. Il socinianismo seppe resistere vantaggio- 
Samente in virti della forte educazione del ca- 
rattere formato alla scuola della fede libera, che 
é la vera fede. 


Pe ty 


(1) Vedi opera citata, Vol. Il, cap. VIL 


» 
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secondo Piero Misciattelli ” 


« L’ Ochino aveva fatta l’ apologia della Fede . 
assoluta in nome della liberta; Fausto Socino 
fece l’apologia della Religione autonoma nel nome 
della medesima. Cristo per lui, a differenza che 
per Lutero e Calvino, non é pit il Verbo incar- 
nato, Dio rivelato agli uomini, ma un uomo che 
per grazia dello spirito supremo, assurse al grado 
di Maestro d’ogni vero sulla terra, e che merito 
per questo, dopo morte, gli onori della Divinita. 
Nel concetto del Socino, il Cristo per le sue opere 
e dottrine sublimi, merita di essere adorato come 
Dio. . 

Ma gli uomini sono pienamente liberi nelle 
loro azioni né possono riconoscere al Cristo di 


(1) Mistici Senesi. Tipografia Editrice 8. Bernardino, 
Siena 1911. 
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aver soddisfatto con la redenzione, ai loro pec- 
cati. L’uomo fu mortale prima della cosiddetta 
caduta; non si trasmette la colpa d’origine. Ogni 
anima arriva a discernere da sé il bene ed il male, 
Il Socino da un valore puramente allegorico ai 
Sacramenti. Nella fede di lui l’idea religiosa non 
e che un riflesso dell’idea morale. La religione 
é l’ancella dell’etica.. De’ libri sacri non si deve 
accettare nulla che contraddica all’intelligenza. 

Per queste dottrine il Socino pud considerarsi 
i] padre del razionalismo moderno. Ma se nel 


EY campo filosofico egli fu in certo modo un pre- 


cursore di Cartesio, di Spinoza, di Bayle e di 
Kant; se nel campo dell’esegesi biblica, umaniz- 
zando il Cristo, negandolo al suo mistero, annunzid 
VYopera dello Strauss e del Renan, sul terreno 
delle riforme umanitarie, e nelle dottrine di di- 
ritto penale egli fu il primo apostolo del socia- 
lismo moderno ». 
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Perchée la Riforma Italiana nel 
Secolo XV] fu Antitrinitaria. 


Quale fu il carattere distintivo della riforma 
italiana ? Quali cause le diedero quello speciale 
carattere ? 

Ecco delle domande, a mio credere, interessanti 
per chiunque si occupi di studi religiosi. 

Potremmo dare facilmente risposta alla prima 


domanda ove l’Italia avesse avuto anch’ essa 


un’altra personalita come quelle di Lutero, Zuin- 
glio, Calvino, che avesse accentrato.in sé le aspi- 
razioni di tutti, fornendo loro per la forza del suo 
genio un’espressione comune ed una comune or- 
ganizzazione. Ma pur troppo l’uomo mancd. Non 
che gli Italiani mancassero di genii. P. Martire 
equivale certamente a un Calvino, ed Ochino 
supera Lutero in oratoria. Ma, o perche fossero 
troppo vicini a Roma, o perché privi dell’ ap- 
poggio dei principi, il fatto 6 che essi non po- 
terono assumere la direzione del movimento. 
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Oltre a cid la forza repressiva della S. Sede 
fu tanto energica e potente al primo costituirsi 
di quelle sette, financo nella libera Venezia, che 
le chiese furono costrette a raccogliersi in segreto 
ed impossibilitate a provvedersi di una regolare 
organizzazione. Esse rimasero nella condizione di 
chiese piantate come le chiam6 Teodoro Beza, cioé 
senza ministri, né liturgia, né disciplina, né con- 
fessione di fede. 


Ma se un tal fatto rende men facile l’indagine 
nostra, esso va annoverato fra le cause prime 
che diedero alla Riforma Italiana un carattere 
libero, razionale ed antitrinitario. 

L’assenza infatti di ogni autorita lascié libero 
il corso al razionalismo individuale. Ed a tanto 
parecchie altre cause concorsero. 

Il sentimento di reazione all’oppressione patita 
porta i ribelli sempre in una linea diametral— 
mente opposta a quella degli oppressori. 

Soprattutto gli italiani furono menati a tale 
tendenza_ anticattolica ed anticlericale dal loro 
temperamento naturale sempre proclive alle di- 
scussioni critiche ed allo scetticismo. I risveglio 
della letteratura classica aveva rimesso in auge 
lo studio dei filosofi antichi, Platone ed Aristo- 
tile, ed aveva emancipata la mente umana dal 
giogo della scolastica. Appena il pensiero italiano 
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nel Secolo XVI fu Antitrinitaria 


si senti libero si diede all’esame delle tradizioni 
piu saldamente radicate. 

Lorenzo Valla, precursore di Erasmo, appli- 
cando le regole del -criticismo storico avea di- 
mostrata la falsita della Donazione di Costantino, 
e la leggenda dell’origine del Credo Apostolico. 
Piu tardi P. Pomponazzi, professore di filosofia a 
Padova ed a Bologna, non esitd a dichiarare che, 
secondo la dottrina aristotelica, ]1’anima umanaé 
mortale, cioé partecipa all’immortalita solamente 
in quanto ha conoscenza dell’Universale. Ed in 
vero Bologna e Padova erano a quel tempo centri 
di azzardate speculazioni e di libero pensiero. 

Ma soprattutto lo studio di Cicerone sparse in 
parecchi circoli letterari una filosofia eclettica 
contenta di riconoscere i dati di una conoscenza 
universale (cid che era accettato come vero dal- 
V universale) come |’ esistenza di Dio, l’ immor- 
talita dell’anima, i doveri dell’uomo, senza pro- 
vare la soluzione dei problemi della metafisica. 

Inoltre la scienza giuridica tenuta in grande 
stima alle Universita di Bologna e di Padova, 
sviluppd in mezzo agli italiani il desiderio della 
eguaglianza e, per intenderci, un metodo geome- 
trico di ragionare che malamente si adattava al 
domma della Trinita, alle due nature in Cristo 
ed alla espiazione vicaria di lui. 

Né dobbiamo dimenticare fra le cause generali 
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del movimento antitrinitario in Italia Vinfluenza 
del monoteismo dei dottori israeliti sugli ebrai- 
cisti che studiarono sotto di loro. Gli Ebrei ebbero — 
gran parte nel risveglio dello studio delle lingue 
orientali in Italia. Dalla fine del XV _ secolo, la 
famiglia dei Soncinati, cosi nominati perché pro- 
venienti da Soncino presso Cremona, avea stabi- 
lito tipografie nelle principali citta dell’Europa 
Meridionale e nel 1518 Daniele Bomberg pub- 
blicd a Venezia una magnifica edizione della Bib- 
bia ebraica con commentarii rabbinici. I primi 
ebraicisti d’Italia, Pico della Mirandola, zio e ni- 
pote, A. Guidaccerio (primo professore di Ebraico 
al collegio di Francia) ed Egidio da Viterbo erano 
stati scolari di dottori israeliti. E se nel contatto 
delle due religioni noi vediamo alcune conversioni 
come quelle di Felice da Prato ed Emanuele Tre- 
mellio, di origine israelitica, che divennero pro- 
fessori di ebraico a Roma e ad Oxford, d’ altra 
parte dobbiamo riconoscere l’influenza marcata 
del Giudaismo in una direzione antitrinitaria su 
VY ebraicista Francesco Stancaro di Mantova. 

Ma coloro, che materializzarono queste ten- 
denze e diedero la formula dell’antitrinitarismo 
furono due spagnoli, E. Valdes e M. Serveto. 
Sembra che la Provvidenza abbia voluto spri- 
gionare dal contatto di queste due preminenti 
razze latine fa luce della verita. 
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Cristo e le Profezie. 


Si afferma che ci sono nell’Antico Testamento 
predizioni le quali provano che Gest era Dio; ma 
gli studiosi vanno sempre meglio dimostrando che 
tale affermazione é priva di fondamento. Certo 
la pit chiara e piu grave di queste cosiddette 
predizioni é quella che si trova in Isaia IX, 5. 
La nostra comune traduzione suona cosi: « Un 
fanciullo ci é nato, un figlio ci 6 stato dato: e 
V’imperio é stato posto sulle sue spalle: ed il suo 
nome sara chiamato l’ Ammirabile, il Consigliere, 
l’Iddio forte, il Padre dell’ eternita, il Principe 
della pace ». 

Riguardo a questo passaggio bisogna notare due 
cose: Primo: non c’é alcuna ragione per credere 
che il profeta avesse in menteGest nello scriverlo, 
ma y’é piuttosto motivo per pensare I’ opposto. 
Secondo: I migliori critici dimostrano che la ver- 
sione comune da un’errata traduzione dell’ e- 
braico, e che una traduzione esatta rende il passo 
descrittivo non di una deita incarnata, ma sem- 
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plicemente di un re umano. Le parole che sem- 
brano indicare deita sono nel passo : « Iddio forte » 
e « Padre dell’eternita » ; ma i migliori critici, 
- anche fra gli ortodossi, non accettano queste 
parole e ce ne danno altre in loro vece che si 
riferiscono chiaramente ad un uomo. Invece ché 
« Iddio forte» il D.r Briggs da come corretta 
traduzione « eroe divino » e invece di « Padre 
dell’ Eternita » « distributore di preda >. 

ll presidente Harfer ci da quale vera versione 
«un dio di un eroe» oppure «un grandissimo 
eroe » e «distributore di preda ». Il prof. Ro- 
bertson Smith, d’Inghilterra, accetta queste tra- 
duzioni, come le accettano i pit grandi critici 
d’Europa: p. es. il D, Kuenen. Il prof. Robertson 
Smith dice: L’ ideale d’Isaia é soltanto i] com- 
pimento dei doveri ordinari della monarchia ». 
Cosi svanisce il passo che é, senza dubbio, il pit 
comunemente citato dall’Antico Testamento in 
suffragio della deita di Gesu. 


L’ elemosina della vecchia. 


In quel tempo il grande Budda viveva a Be- 
nares, I fedeli gli davano in elemosina si grande 
quantita di cibo ch’egli poteva nutrire, con quel 
che gli rimaneva dai pasti, cento poveri del paese. 
Un giorno una vecchia poverissima, avendo tro- 
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vato una perla d’argento la vendette e ne porto 
il prezzo, sei monete, al gran Budda. Ecco che 
si trovO in mezzo a dei ricchi signori che erano 
venuti ad offrire delle somme per elevare una 
piramide commemorativa. I] gran Budda vedendo 
la sua povera offerta la ringrazid e la interrogd 
interessandosi ai suoi casi. 

Quei che erano andati dal gran Budda ed ave- 
vano dato molto, dicevano fra loro: 

« Perché il gran Budda s’interessa pit di questa 
vecchia, che gli ha portato solo sei monete, che 
di noi che gli portiamo tanto danaro?» Per- 
ché — disse il gran Budda che li aveva intesi — 
questa vecchia dando solo sei monete, che é tutto ~ 
cid che poteva donare, fa un atto pia meritorio 
del vostro, perché voi potete dare di pil senza 
ridurvi poveri come lei. 

Il lettore notera facilmente la sorprendente 
analogia fra questo tratto della vita del Budda 
e quello corrispondente della vita di Cristo, ri- 
portato in S. Marco, XI, 41-44. 
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Da uno det piu eruditi pastorit protestanti 
viceviamo la seguente lettera, che pubbli- 
chiamo volentieri. Valga la lettera e la ri- 
sposta nostra a chiarire sempre meglio ¢ 
nostri tntenti. 


Stimatissimo Signore, 


La ringrazio pei trattati di studi religiosi che Ella 
ha la bonta di farmi spedire. Cerco in essi fonti di 
vita nuova ma invano, non trovo che formole vecchie 
da sostituirsi ad altre egualmente vecchie e cid mi 
addolora, Il mondo non sari salvato da formole ma da 
vita divina ; il valore di un uomo non dipende da le 
sue convinzioni ¢ntellettual’, ma da i tesori sacri del 
suo cuore! 

La missione nostra é di concentrare nell’ uomo ener- 
gee divine quanto pit é possibile e non teoremi. L’uomo 
é salvato dagli uomini, dal pit puro trai grandi, dal 
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piu grande tra i puri (Ges) e non da criterii orto- 
dossi ed eterodossi, trinitarii e sociniani :... la vera re- 
ligione 6 cioé la vera musica, la vera poesia, la vera 
pittura: contatto con Dio; le teorie vengono dopo, 
sono dettate da chi spesso non sente quel contatto ma 
se lo raffigura con ragione el immaginazione, sono . 
«la corazza di un grande senza il grande, sono l’uo- 
mo senza la sua anima, sono la morte e non la vita, 
cenere e non fuoco... fumo... ruggine... Le sarei tenu- 
tissimo, e con me moltissimi amici miei quando Ella 
pubblicasse in lingua italiana, non studi stranieri, 
ma le opere dei Socino, la « Tragedia >» di Ochino che 
nella sua grandiosita ha di dantesco e michelangio- 
lesco... scritta dai nostri... 

Scusi il mio franco parlare libero - la brevita mia. 
Mi creda. 


Egregio dottore, 


Come potrei offendermi del suo « franco par- 
lare libero » io che ho messo a base di tutta la 
mia vita liberta e franchezza? Potrei preferire 
un’ ipocrita cortesia? No. La parola sincera im- 
plica non comune interesse nella questione ed 
una fiduciosa amicizia verso colui cui é diretta, 
a cui concede in pari tempo eguale diritto a li- 
bera parola. 

Ed ora al contenuto della sua lettera. 

Vi @ in essa, a me pare, un’ accusa che ri- 
guarda la sostanza delle nostre pubblicazioni, ed 
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una che riguarda Ja forma. La prima sta in cid 
che Ella cerca in quelle pubblicazioni, fonti di 
vita nuova e non trova che aridita intellettuale, 
nulla che educhi il cuore e lo conduca pit vi- 
cino a Dio. E cosi? Vhe la religione non sia una 
formola ma sia vita anch’io lo credo e lo sento. 
Ma per giudicare giustamente l’opera nostra io 
credo che bisogna mettersi dal punto di vista 
nostro non da quello che forse altri ci attribuisce. 
Si é Ella chiesto prima di giudicarci a chi sono 
diretti i nostri opuscoli? Si? In tal caso Ella sa 
che non sono per Lei, e se a Lei li mando e a- 
qualche altro pastore 6 a semplice titolo di omag- 
gio. Noi scriviamo, raccogliamo, semplifichiamo 
per una classe speciale di persone a cui, sembra 
a noi, nessuno si rivolga direttamente dei tanti 
ed egregi collaboratori nell’opera di Dio. Noi ci 
rivolgiamo a quella classe intellettualmente me- 
dia che non ebbe agio e modo di salire alle vette 
di una rivista filosoficamente religiosa né si sente 
capace di scendere cosi da accettare una qual- 
Siasi dottrina 0 credenza sol perché Roma locuta 
est 0 Biblia locuta est. E la difficolta di tali per- 
sone, fino a ieri materialisti magari di riflesso, 
é essenzialmente intellettuale e teologica, epperd 
i nostri opuscoli tendono appunto a sgombrare il 
cammino dalle vecchie formole perché lV’ anima 
naturalmente religiosa ceda agli stimoli e s’av- 
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vicini a Dio. Opera modesta, complementare, li- 
mitata, che si integra con quella ora pit elevata 
ora pid umile che altri compie nel campo filo- 
sofico e mistico. Non ci proponiamo istituire 
una nuova chiesa né dettare nuove formule; solo, 
potendo, cerchiamo eliminare le formule vecchie 
che ottenebrano la visione di Dio. 

Ella non trova che « formule vecchie da so- 
stituirsi ad altre ezualmente vecchie ». E sia, ma, 
vecchie per chi? Per Lai? Per gli studiosi cioé 
che nel campo intellettuale sono saliti pit in su 
od in quello spirituale hanno gustato nelle re- 
lazioni con Dio qualche cosa di meglio? Certa- 
mente, ma non vecchie per coloro a cui noi Ci 
dirigiamo. Poi non mi pare che sia una vera so- 
stituzione di formule a formule poiché se la con- 
futazione di una vecchia formula positiva implica 
di necessita una formula nuova negativa, noi non 
pensiamo, ed Ella lo sa, sostituire nuove formule 
dommatiche o credi intangibili. 

A rendere piu chiara la mia prosa mi servird 
anch’io d’una figura. Supponiamo che un tale per 
luoga accidia o sfortunate circostanze 0 mancanza 
di opportunita non sia avvezzo a ragionar bene 
e si sia ricolmo |’animo di sofismi scolastici pei 
quali gli si renda antipatica l’ arte di cui non 
pud intendere il valore e la bellezza. A tale si 
rivolge l’invito di gustare della vera musica, della 
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vera poesia, della vera arte. Impedito dai suoi 
sofismi egli non intende, non sente quell’ arte, 
non nota il bello, il buono che attraverso essa 
si rivela. Un pedagogo accorto lo invita a stu- 
diar teoremi e... formule logiche che distrug- 
gendo i vecchi sofismi gli rendano possibile e 
facile il ricevere le benefiche influenze delle onde 
sonore e delle ispirazioni poetiche. Sara tale opera 
inutile? Certo quei teoremi non sono la musica, 
ma sono il mezzo per disciplinare la mente perche 
intenda la musica. Cosi nel caso nostro: Se le 
formule non sono fine a sé stesse, non sono del 
tutto inutili e l’opera intellettuale 6 prepara- 
zione all’altra piu alta e nobile che riguarda il 
cuore. 

Di tali che trovano nelle vecchie formule un 
impedimento alla vita religiosa ve ne sono anche 
nelle chiese e fra loro fui anch’io. Per lunghi 
anni credetti, lavorai, sacrificai alle vecchie for- 
mule, poi, per una naturale evoluzione della mia 
coscienza, vidi i vecchi dommi cadere come le 
foglie d’autunno e ne soffrii. Se in qualche mi- 
crorganismo ecclesiastico si crede poco alla onesta 
donde nasce quella sofferenza, 6 perché li non si 
crede neppure alla onesta propria. Ma soffrii 
perché vedevo che gli dei se ne andavano con le 
superstizioni. Mi sentii felice solo quando potei 
uscir fuori della lotta e dall’equivoco nascenti 
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dal fatto che mente e cuore non operavano al- 
Vunisono. Ella condanna le formule eppure era 
una formula quella che io cercavo, una formula 
che armonizzasse all’unita Vessere mio, i bisogni 
della ragione e quelli del cuore, e quella for- 
mula la trovai nell’Unitarismo. Gettai il mio sti- 
pendio, il pane della mia vecchiaia, le antiche 
amicizie e tutto solo mi rifeci a casa con Dioe 
non con una formula, con la coscienza del do- 
vere compiutc, e non con un teorema. Perdoni 
se parlo di me, ma |’ esperienza mia fa intuire 
quella di molti altri, pastori e laici. Questo moto 
angoscioso della coscienza, io non posso chiamarlo 
una formula inutile. « La religione é vita,» mi 
diceva anche ieri un amico pastore come per 
dirmi ch’io potevo vivere con Dio anche fra i 
canci delle vecchie formule. Sarebbe stato comodo, 
ma non onesto. Non potevano i Giudei rimanere 
nelle vecchie formule mosaiche e vivere con Dio ? 
Perché il Maestro buono sostitui a quelle formule 
nuove ? — Perché vide in queste un valore pe- 
dagogico; e non possono i Cattolici. vivere vita 
religiosa nelle formule tradizionali ? Non furono 
Francesco d’ Assisi e Caterina da Siena eminen- 
temente religiosi ? Eppure i missionari protestanti 
s’affaticano a produrre la sostituzione delle loro 
alle formule cattoliche. E se nessun valore pud 
attribuirsi alle formule, le meno dannose od inu- 
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tili saranno le pit semplici ed esse sono le no- 
stre. Oh, non lo nego, l’Unitarismo e freddo non 
solo nei trattati nostri, ma in sé stesso. Nato 
come reazione ad un’ epoca d’ irragionevole mi- 
sticismo ha raggiunto, come sempre avviene, 
Vestremo opposto. Ma per me l’Unitarismo @ me- 
todo e non fine a sé stesso e soltanto come tale 
mi soddisfa. E se, per volonta altrui e non mia, 
esso dovesse un giorno trasformarsi da trattato 
a chiesa italiana, dovrebbe avere un carattere 
proprio rispondente alla nostra psiche, cosi ricca 
di sentimento, all’arte nostra, al nostro senso mi- 
stico. 

Ilo dunque non confondo nella mente mia la 
fredda formula con la vita religiosa; quindi, senza 
togliere alle formule il loro valore pedagogico, 
credo come Lei che «il mondo non sara salvato 
da formule ma da vita divina; il valore d'un uomo 
non dipende dalle sue convinzioni intellettuali ma 
dai tesori sacri del swo cuore », 

KE passiamo alla parte secondaria o formale dei 
suoi appunti. Ella mi domanda perché prendere 
dai forestieri la materia dai nostri opuscoli. Per- 
che, rispondo, non vi pud essere una letteratura 
Unitaria italiana fino a che non vi sara un po- 
polo Unitario. Vi sono, é vero molti unitari fra 
gli Ortodossi in Italia. Ho bussato alla loro porta, 
ma devo dirlo? Mi han detto: Chi paga? — Se 
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“nessuno paga me, come posso io pagare la coope- 
razione altrui? E cosi di notte ci siamo incon- 
trati e di giorno non mi hanno riconosciuto. Io 
comprendo che Ja mentalita straniera possa riu- 
Sscire dissonante all’anima italiana, ma che fare? 
Scriva Lei, scrivano i suoi amici e nessuno sara 
pit felice di me nell’accogliere scritti che dando 
poca importanza alle formule ispirino la vera 
vita ed alla larghezza delle vedute accoppino la 
italianita del genio. Ma se nessuno é pronto al 
sacrifizio, nessuno pud rimproverare me che ho 
sacrificato tutto. 

Conosco bene « Tragedia » dell’Ochino non nel 
testo che si conserva a Londra. ma nella tradu- 
zione inglese del Bishop Ponet. Vorrei ben ac- 
contentare Lei ed i suoi amici, ma, a non dire 
della grandezza del volume, e della spesa, mi 
domando: risponde essa al mio scopo ? In questa 
sua proposta mi pare di trovar Ja prova che Ella 
non riguarda l’opera nostra dallo stesso nostro 
punto di vista. Un’opera antipapale, eccellente per 
vastita di disegno drammatico, come per profon- 
dita di pensiero filosofico, 6 sempre bene che sia 
pubblicata, ma ho dubbio che realmente risponda 
ai bisogni morali ed alla mentalita dei lettori 
a cui intendo rivolgermi, che non sono né atei, 
né cattolici, né protestanti, ma liberi credenti 
el hanno nelle questioni religiose un interesse 
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non sufficiente, o non hanno tempo e modo di 
leggere lunghi e profondi studi. . 

Nella speranza di essermi giustificato presso 
di Lei ed i suoi amici, La prego di non privarmi 
_ per lavvenire dei suoi valevoli consigli. 


Suo 
G. CONTE 


PAL ADAMDMAAADAAOY WAARADRAAANAANAIR ARR ARK SS 


La vecchia Chiesa Unitaria del Messia nella 
citta di New-York, di cui é stato pastore per 
molti anni Roberto Collier, onorato fra i mini- 
stri di ogni denominazione, ha ordinata l’esecu- 
zione di dieci grandi finestre con vetri istoriati 
acolori, come monumento alle « lotte contro alla 
chiesa ed allo stato per il conseguimento della 
liberta ». I soggetti scelti sono: Mosé davanti a 
Faraone, Elia davanti ad Achab, Socrate davanti 
agli Ateniesi, Cristo davanti a Pilato, Savonarola 
davanti a Lorenzo dei Medici, Martino Lutero 
davanti a Carlo V, Giovanni Knox davanti a 
Maria Stuarda, Latimer e Ridley a Smithfield, 
Wesley, che predica ai minatori inglesi, Teodoro 
Parker che predica nella Music Hall di Boston. 
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Piccola Posta 


G. C. Roma. — Non v’ é che una sola base onesta da 
darsi alla vita ed é 1& vezxztea. Questo &€ doveroso sempre, ma 
specialmente in un lavoro religioso. « Cid che udite detto 
all’orecchio, predicatelo sopra i tetti ». — 

Se in ogni guerra, di idee o di armi, qualcuno cade, altri 
ne esce rinvigorito. I conseryatori hanno ayuto sempre paura 
della verita ed hanno predetto rovine ; eppure tutti 1 movi- 
menti di riforma segnarono un progresso e non un regresso. 

G. M. N. Cagliart. — Ella ragiona bene, ma quando in- 
terroga il cuore questi si rifiuta di staccarsi da cid che ha 
amato lungamente. E umano! — Dio si rivela alle sue crea- 
ture e queste ne intendono la rivelazione in proporzione del 
loro syiluppo intellettuale e spirituale. La Bibbia, letteratura 
ebraica, e quindi di un popolo eminentemente religioso, ri- 
flette questo graduale riconoscimento della rivelazione. Le 
imperfezioni dell’ idea di Dio non dipendono da adattamenti 
del Padre alle condizioni mentali dei figli, ma dall’ ignoranza 
e dalla miseria spirituale di questi ultimi. Come un Essere 
perfettissimo pud adattarsi alla imperfezione, fino ad ordinare 
delle immoralita e crudelta, rinnegando Se stesso ? 

P. S. Napoli. — La Bibbia non é la, Rivelazione, ma 
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Noi non ci troviamo in condizioni di fare omaggi. 


Ss T. M. apol’. — Diamo cenni bibliografici solamente — 


oF valché attinenza col nostro lavoro. 
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? Appunto percid deve. 2 
iSecttardi a favorirci il prezzo di criemames Oramai ha 
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dis -quei lavori di cui ci si mandano due copie, e che abbiamo ~ % 


Ws (Ort. CEATR’ TISDALE D; D. 


a Dal Dr. Innocenzo Calderone : Libero Arbitrio, Determt- 

| nismo é Rincarndzione. — Dz. INNOCENZO CALDERONE.. 
Dal Dr. Tony André: L’Zglise Fvangdlique Réformée de 
Blorence, Dx. Tony ANDRE. Sas “Ae 
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‘Da Miss Florence Hill: Zhe Unztartan Argument. — 
‘Rev. Casares F. Biss. ; 


Le Croyant Moderne. — A. CHAVAU. 
The Tragedy. — B. OCHINO. ‘ i 
Dal Sig. Barolat Massole Pietro: // Risorgimento Filoso-' 
fico in Italia, — FERDINANDO PUGLIA. At 


- Jt Cristo della Storia e delle Scritture. — PRov. ANNT- 


BALE FIort. 


2: ‘Elementi di Scienza Sociale. — Anonimo. 
Come sono sfruttaté ¢ dommi dal clero. — N. SIMON. 
Nuovo Catechismo Socialista. — E. B. BAx e H. QUELCH. 
} Anonimo: £ Misticd Senest, — P. MISCIATELLT. 
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First Partsh tn Brtahton 


UNITARIAN 


Rev. CHARLES W. WENDTE, Minister 


Sermon Topics for March-April, 1906 


March 4. “A New Commandment: Love.” 

March 11. ‘* What is the Use of the Church ?” 

March 18. ‘ Why do People stay away from Church ?” 
March 25. Rey. Adelbert L. Hudson, of Newton (exchange). 
April 1. ‘ Why should we attend a Unitarian Church ?” 


April 8. Palm Sunday. ‘Jesus entering the Holy City.” 


April 15. Easter Sunday. Festival Service. ‘“ He will swallow up Death in 


Victory!” 


On Good Friday, April 13, at 5 p.m., there will be held a special service in 
the church, with music and addresses appropriate to the occasion. 


(OVER) 


The pastor will conduct the King’s Chapel noon-day meeting on 
Wednesday, March 21, at 12 M. On Sunday evening, March 25, he 
will conduct the service at the Theodore Parker Memorial, at 7.30 
o’clock. All are invited to these services. 


SPECIAL NOTICE 


An arrangement has been made with the Boston Elevated system 
by which a special electric car, reserved for the use of attendants at the 
First Parish Church and bearing a placard setting forth this fact, will 
start every Sunday from Oak Square, Brighton, at ten o’clock, and run 
by way of Washington Street, Cambridge Street and Brighton Avenue 
(Allston), to Commonwealth Avenue, and thence to South Street (three 
minutes’ walk from the church), in time for the morning service. 

Returning, the car will leave South Street at 12.20 o’clock and run 
over the same route, reversed, to Oak Square. 

The attendants at this church and their children may enter or leave 
this car at any point (post) on the route. A uniform fare of five cents 
each way will be collected by the conductor. Approximately, the car 
will arrive at 


Foster Street (beginning March 11) ‘ : “ : 10.02 
Market Street ; ‘ : : ‘ , ‘ ; 10.03 
Washington Street . é é 3 : 5 : : 10.04 
Sparhawk Street. ; : ; ; , : : 10.06 
Rugby Street . : 10.06 
Corner Brighton Avenue and North Beacon Str eet, ‘Allston 10.08 
Harvard Avenue, Allston : : . ; : ; 10.09 
Chester Street, Allston : 10.10 
Corner Commonwealth Avenue and Brighton Avenue, Allston, 10.11 
Harvard Avenue, Allston ; : : ; ; ; 10.13 
Allston Street . : ; : : : ‘ F , 10.14 
Washington Street : : é ; ‘ : : 10.15 
Cummings Street. 6 F ; 5 5 . 0 10.17 
Selkirk Street . : ; . : ; ; ; ‘ 10.19 
South Street . ; : : : : ; : : 10.21 


It is hoped that this arrangement may prove of especial convenience 
to attendants at this church, particularly those whose who live at remote 
points from it, and may result in increased congregations and social 
interest. Preserve and consult this card. 

Both the financial and moral success of the undertaking will depend 
on a general participation in it on the part of the congregation, whom 
we ask to give it their cordial and regular support. 
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PIPE PROGUCEMS. 


Some of the readers of this little treatise may have seen a 
notable picture by one of the most eminent of American 
artists, Elihu Vedder, called “The Secret of the Sphinx.” 
It represents one of these colossal figures, half man, half 
beast, buried almost to its neck in the sands, and gazing in 
the silence of the centuries across the African desert. A 
brown and haggard son of the desert has crept up and laid 
his listening ear close to its stony lips, as if to receive the 
answers which, according to the ancient fable, it has to give 
to the great problems of life and eternity. It is night, the 
stars are shining mysteriously above, the evening wind 
sweeps mournfully by. What does he seek to know? What 
does he hope to hear? 

All genuine art is but the symbol of universal truth. In 
this picture the artist has portrayed the listening, expectant 
attitude of humanity as, in all ages and lands, awe-struck at 
the marvels and mysteries of existence, it ponders the great 
problems of life, and seeks to know the meaning and pur- 
pose of the creation. Everywhere mankind is on its knees 
in supplication, asking for light on its path, a disclosure of 
the purpose and will of the Creator, an answer to those pro- 
found questions which the human soul is ever asking, and 
whose happy solution alone can give it peace and strength 
on its earthly pilgrimage. 

There are those, indeed, who decry and deride this ques- 
tioning, listening attitude of the human spirit. They counsel 
us to cease inquiring after the invisible and unknown, and 
to confine our attention to the now and the here. ‘“ Of what 
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use,” they ask, ‘‘are these fruitless researches into the realm 
of spiritual forces and ideals, this anxiety concerning the 
past history or future destiny of man? They only distract 
our attention from the more profitable study of the condi- 
tions and laws of man’s present existence. ‘One world at 
a time.’ Let us devote ourselves to the investigation of the 
relations in which man finds himself here and now, and not 
waste our strength on the discussion of what he came out 
of and whither he is going.” 

So argues a reasoner here and there, who perhaps prides 
himself on his good sense and practical wisdom. But such 
a counsel is futile. Humanity will never accept this as the. 
divine secret the Sphinx has to impart. It does not satisfy : 
it only seeks to suppress the most ardent and powerful in- 
stincts of the human spirit, the very faculties which have 
lifted man out of the dust and advanced him to the head of 
the visible creation. Cease thinking and questioning about 
the problems of existence! This is possible only to cold 
and sluggish natures. It can never content imaginative and 
ardent minds, deeply stirred with the marvel and glory of 
the material world. It does not suffice for hearts that long 
and love and suffer, spirits moved with a profound desire 
for union with the Master Spirit of the universe. “What 
have I to seek for in life,” asks the German thinker Lessing, 
‘if Iam not to seek for God in it?” And another phi- 
losopher tells us, ‘‘ The grandeur of the starry heavens above, 
their bewildering immensities, their subtle interchanges of 
energy, the relentless march of irresistible change in every- 
thing around us,— in short, the all-pervading and bewilder- 
ing mysteries of the world provoke questionings that cannot 
be repressed, and excite in the mind enduring emotions of 
wonder, admiration, humility, and trust.” Even more soul- 
awakening are the mysteries and wonders of the moral uni- 
verse, the course of inexplicable destiny, the obscurity at- 
tending man’s emergence into being and his dread transit 
into the vast unknown, the sentiment of right and duty 
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within us, and the profound personal experiences we call 
sin, suffering, remorse, and sorrow. 

While man remains what he is, while he is placed in his 
present environment and passes through such moral experi- 
ences, the human soul will feel the burden of these things 
pressing upon it. It will wonder and ponder: it will inter- 
rogate the Sphinx of nature and invoke the revelation of 
spirit. Ever the great questions of human existence will 
make themselves heard. Men will ask: “Whence came 
we? Why are we here? and Whither are we bound?” 
Sometimes they will ask in simple wonder, sometimes in 
. angry accusation and defiance of fate, but oftener with pro- 
found reverence and a humble acceptance of their destiny. 

Let us briefly consider a few of these life-questions, and 
see what answers we are prepared to give to them, from our 
present insight into nature and interpretation of the facts of 
human life. But let us humbly confess, to begin with, that 
no complete or final solution of these problems is possible to 
us, any more than it was to our fathers. We have simply 
pressed a little deeper into the surrounding darkness. The. 
whole content and purpose of the creation is manifestly 
beyond the reach of our reason and understanding, is, 
indeed, mercifully hidden from us. This should not make 
us indifferent or hopeless in our search for the truth; but it 
ought to keep us humble, and thankful for what we can 
know. 

The important thing in the spiritual life is not to feel as- 
sured that we have the entire and ultimate truth,— none but 
a dogmatist will make that monstrous and utterly unwar- 
ranted claim,— but that we possess /vw¢s, trustworthy, vital, 
and essential to a well-ordered mind and the proper con- 
duct of life ; that we are in line with the truth and live in its 
spirit. For the spirit of truth, as Jesus told us, will make 
us free from our errors and illusions, and lead us into all 
truth ; that is, fit us for still higher revelations. 


I. WHENCE CAME WE? 


The first of the great questions we are to consider is con- 
cerning the origins of man. Whence came the human creat- 
ure, with the perplexing marvels of its physical organism, 
the greater wonders of its intellectual and moral nature? 
In all ages the thinking mind has concerned itself with this 
problem. We, at the present day, are occupied with it as 
unremittingly as the men of the past. Two principal an- 
swers have been given to this question. The one, studying 
man from the side of his physical organization, his relation 
to other living creatures on the earth, and the brief dura- 
tion of his visible existence, has interpreted his origin and 
destiny in the terms of matter. ‘From the dust thou didst 
arise: to the dust thou shalt return!” is their reading of 
the oracle of the Sphinx. The animating force of man’s 
being, the spirit or soul, in their opinion, is merely a prod- 
uct of matter, or a refinement of it. It has no separate in- 
dividuality of its own. It exists only in association with the 
material brain, and cannot endure without it. The soul 
is destroyed, or released to the realm of universal forces, 
by the event of death. Man is thus the chance product of 
blind nature forces. He has no higher moral significance, 
no abiding quality, no future individual destiny. As for his 
earliest appearance on the earth, it is hidden in inscrutable 
mystery. ‘‘ As we recede into the darkness of early geologic 
times, all traces of man on this planet are lost. Although the 
fossil remains of strange reptiles and animals are numerous, 
fossil man is missing. Concerning the time of his advent 
nothing whatever is known. All is hypothesis and specula- 
tion. We can only affirm that man is of vastly earlier origin 
than the earliest records, literatures, and sacred books of the 
race have set forth.” 

So far, therefore, as the physical universe is concerned, it 
would seem, at first sight, strongly to confirm the materialis- 
tic, mechanical interpretation of man’s origin. 
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Opposed to this view there has existed from the first 
manifestation of man’s intellectual life until now the wide- 
spread, generally accepted conviction of his spiritual origin 
and endowment. Of this conviction the narrative of the 
creation of man in the Book of Genesis is perhaps the 
oldest historical monument. The Book of Genesis itself, 
according to the Higher Criticism, is of comparatively 
recent compilation; but it preserves to us a very ancient 
tradition of man’s first appearance on this planet. It in- 
forms us, in its account of creation, that God, or the Infinite 
Creative Energy, made man in his own image, fashioning 
his body out of the dust of the earth, and breathing into 
him his own spiritual and divine life. 

If taken literally, with all its fanciful and often contra- 
dictory details, this ancient story in Genesis leads only to 
confusion of thought and antagonism with the most assured 
teachings of natural science. But, as the symbolic and 
poetic expression of mankind’s prevailing belief concerning 
its own origin and nature, the Biblical account of man’s 
creation is profoundly true and beautiful. 

Moreover, it is in harmony with the most advanced and 
luminous scientific thinking of our time. The tendency of 
modern scientific speculation is towards a spiritual rather 
than a materialistic interpretation of life. ‘Thus Herbert 
Spencer tells us that, if he must choose between thinking of 
the world of spirit in the terms of matter or the world 
of matter in the terms of spirit, he should elect the latter, 
and give an idealistic interpretation to the universe. 
Again, while Mr. Spencer maintains that the Supreme 
Power of the universe is unknowable, he has more recently 
defined it as ‘the eternal energy from which all things pro- 
ceed.” This, it has been justly claimed, is a strictly spirit 
ual definition of the origin of things. Professor Tyndall 
has made similar concessions to the idealistic philosophy ; 
while Drs. Carpenter, Wallace, Crookes, Tait, John Fiske, 
Asa Gray, Joseph Le Conte, David Starr Jordan, and the 
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great majority of English and American men of science 
frankly avow their religious hopes and trusts. 

But perhaps the most notable testimony to the spiritual 
tendencies of recent scientific thinking is afforded by that 
important philosophic movement in Germany with which, 
among others, the great names of Lotze, Lange, Paulsen, 
Wundt, Zoellner, Fechner, Naegeli, and Haeckel are associ- 
ated. According to these thinkers, matter is not to be con- 
ceived as something rigid and impassive, without indwelling 
energy of its own, and set in action only through external 
impact and imparted movement. On the contrary, the 
molecules and atoms which constitute matter are forms of 
great inner complication and mobility. They are living 
elementary particles, endowed with certain inherent and 
spontaneous activities, and responding to the stimulus of 
their environment. Ernst Haeckel speaks of them as “ cell- 
souls” and ‘“soul-cells.”’ Professor Clifford, in a similar 
sense, uses the term “mind-stuff.” But is not this to im- 
port the sfzritual principle into the primary elements with 
which these eminent disciples of science build up their 
philosophic system of the universe? To these thinkers 
matter is by its very nature penetrated and possessed by a 
higher energy. Says Haeckel: “One spirit lives in all 
things. The whole cognizable world is constituted and has 
been developed in accordance with one fundamental law.” 
Energy and matter, soul and body, are to him only different 
manifestations of one underlying, universal, and eternal 
Being or Substance. 

It is clear that Haeckel and the school of Idealistic Mo- 
nists, to which he declares allegiance, have little sympathy 
with the old atomistic form of materialism. But they 
equally deny the Dualistic systems of philosophy, so gen- 
erally held, which maintain the eternal distinction between 
mind and body, Nature and God, and that these are ever in 
antagonism with each other. In opposition to both the 
materialistic and dualistic schools of opinion, a Religious 


Monism, based on the teachings of the most recent science, 
affirms as its central doctrine the unity and morality of 
the universe. It holds that matter is by its very nature 
penetrated and upborne by a divine energy. If we could 
get back of all specific forms of matter to its primor- 
dial essence, we should doubtless find it an inherent, eter- 
nal part of the Divine Being. There is no reason, either 
in the nature of things or in the human consciousness, for 
supposing that matter is not equally eternal with mind. 
The true solution of the relation between these elements is 
not to be found —as certain crude and mistaken reasoners 
at the present day affirm — by ignoring and denying the 
existence of matter entirely. This only leads to confusion 
of thought, and endangers both individual and social wel- 
fare. It is by rising into a higher philosophic unity, in 
which both matter and spirit are recognized to be compo- 
nent parts of a perfect whole, the two sides of the one abso- 
lute Being. Spirit and matter are in their essence equally 
eternal and equally elements in the primal origin of things. 
The one may be said to represent the active, the other the 
passive side of the divine nature. “In Absolute Being, or 
God, we may conceive that the two coexist in perfect unity, 
making, indeed, one substance. In any form of manifested 
being the two must be wedded before spirit can come to 
personal consciousness. Without matter, spirit could never 
be organized into soul. Without spirit, matter would re- 
main forever ‘without form and void.’ ” 

This, then, is the inner and true meaning of the Old 
Testament poem of the Creation. Creation is the action of 
the divine spirit upon matter, by which matter becomes 
organized into various forms of being, activity, and life. 

To the soul’s deep question, therefore, ‘‘ Whence came 
I?” the modern thinker has no other or better answer to 
give than that which has always been given by the vast 
majority of the world’s wisest and sanest minds: ‘“ You 
came from the eternal Being of God, and are the highest 
earthly expression of his power, wisdom, and beneficence.” 
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If we fully grasp this wondrous and inspiring truth, it is 
of less consequence what method we suppose the Divine 
Power to have pursued in our creation. Mankind has 
generally thought, until now, that the visible universe was 
built up by successive creations, extending over longer 
or shorter eras of time, and with an impassable gulf be- 
tween each of the various kingdoms of nature,— mineral, 
vegetable, animal, and human. On the other hand, the 
modern evolutionist holds that creation is an ever-continuous 
process, with no leaps or gaps between. Very gradually, 
through the action of natural laws, all beings were derived 
or evolved from lower forms of existence, until the long 
series culminated in man. Briefly stated, ‘‘ there is in nature 
a law by the action of which the lower forms of organic life 
and inorganic substance are slowly changed, until through 
endless modifications the highest types result.” This law 
of evolution reaches and controls every department of nat- 
ure, and to its dominating influence we are indebted for the 
development of intellectual and moral as well as physical 
qualities. 

But, whatever our beliefs concerning the method of crea- 
tion, back of them all lies the primary question whether man 
is the accidental product of blind nature forces, of a chance 
commingling of atoms, soulless, characterless, hopeless, or 
whether he is the offspring of free creative spirit, and en- 
dowed with abiding elements of individual and spiritual 
life. The almost unanimous voice of the world’s wisest and 
best, as well as its humblest and neediest, has declared from 
earliest times until now, ‘Thou hast made him but a little 


lower than the angels, and crowned him with glory and 
honor.” 


II 


II. Wuy are wE HERE? 


We now proceed to the consideration of the second life- 
question: Why are we here? Our answer to it has already 
been foreshadowed in what has been said concerning man’s 
origin. What is the purpose of human life? Why these 
gifts of mind and heart, these experiences of joy and sor- 
row, this laughter and these tears, this hunger for knowledge, 
righteousness, beauty, and love? Wherefore this profound 
sense of sin, this aspiration after holiness, this longing for 
mystic union and peace with God? It is the soul’s own 
irrefutable testimony to its existence, character, and aims. 
It reveals the divine purpose which brought it forth. 

The Westminster Catechism, on which, mayhap, some of 
our readers were reared, tells us that the object of life is “to 
glorify God and enjoy him forever.” There is a profound 
truth underlying this statement, but it is couched in too 
theologic and remote a language for our day and generation. 
The teaching of the creed, too, that God has from eternity 
predestinated man to be what he is, and that he has no 
moral ability to be other than he is,—this is a conception 
abhorrent to the intelligent and reverent mind of our time. 
No, man is not, as Calvinism teaches, a mere cog in the 
revolving and pitiless wheel of destiny. But neither is he, 
as the opposite school of thought asserts, a chance bubble 
floating on the ocean of life, and soon to break in nothing- 
ness on the shores of eternity. 

Man, as the offspring of God, is endued with his spirit 
for moral and spiritual ends. In proportion as he has re- 
ceived the gifts of mind, heart, and conscience, he is held 
responsible for their rightful use and increase. ‘This is 
what Christ taught in the parable of the Talents and in 
other of his parables and precepts. He summed up his 
Sermon on the Mount, all of whose requirements are moral 
and none theological, with the closing injunction, “Be ye 
therefore perfect, even as your Father in heaven is perfect.” 
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Herein, then, lies the answer to our anxious question: 
“Why are we here?” It is to develop our individual char- 
acter ; conscious of our divine essence, to make of ourselves 
pure and holy beings, in the spirit of the Christ, in the image 
of God. All the varied experiences of our life, both sad 
and glad; all the profounder emotions of our heart, every 
agony and every ecstasy,— are sent to purify our souls from 
earthly limitations and merely selfish desires, and to pro- 
duce in us lofty and heroic types of manhood and woman- 
hood. The man himself is the end of life; and, so far as we 
fail in evolving him, we fail in the central purpose of our 
being. If we were entirely possessed by this conviction, how 
it would inspire us! how it would shape our lives to beauty 
and virtue! how pitiful we should esteem many of the 
ends we now toil for! how inspiring and glorious life it- 
self would appear to us! We should have little time or 
inclination to mourn over outward defeats and losses. It is 
our personal failures in the spiritual life which alone would 
cause us to grieve. And every triumph of the nobler will 
in us, every sacrifice to duty that was no longer felt asa 
sacrifice, every brave or generous deed, would carry its own 
reward with it and yield its peculiar joy. 

Here, again, the evolutionary process comes to our aid to 
explain us to ourselves, and justify and encourage our ef- 
forts after virtue and holiness. Through the ages the power 
of evolution has been displayed in perfecting an ascending 
series of physical and psychical organisms, until it reaches 
its highest results in the mind and conscience, the heart 
and soul, of man. With the attainment of this highest type 
the force of evolution seems, at first sight, to have spent it- 
self. At least we know no higher order of beings in the 
visible universe than man. But deeper investigation shows 
that the evolutionary process does not come to an end with 
the creation of the human form and mentality. It is simply 
diverted and turned to a new and higher use. Henceforth 
it labors for the perfection of man’s intellectual and moral 
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nature. It strives to lift him from the merely animal and 
savage estate at which we first find him to the intelligence, 
virtue, and piety which are the convincing testimonies that 
he has been made in the spiritual image of God. For of 
him it is truly written, “The first man was of the earth 
earthy, but the second man is the Lord from heaven.” In 
Adam ” — that is, the physical, carnal man — “we all die,” 
“but in Christ,” the spirittjal product of evolution, “ we are 
all made alive.” 

The perfecting of this ideal man, this Christ-in-us, is the 
great purpose of life; and to this end were we born. But 
not for ourselves alone or by ourselves. “ Together” is the 
divine word written all over the face of the natural world, 
whose atoms and forces toil unitedly and harmoniously in 
the development of a perfect universe. Together is the 
watchword of humanity, as with each other’s help and for 
each other’s sake we labor, side by side, for the salvation . 
of each and all. 


III. WHITHER ARE WE BouND? 


Once more we interrogate the Spinx of Destiny, and this 
time to inquire concerning the future of man’s spirit. 
‘Whither, oh, whither are we bound?” is the eager, often ag- 
onized question which mankind asks the Providence above it. 
Job’s query, ‘“‘If a man die, shall he live again?” is heard 
as often now as in the days of the Hebrew patriarch; but it 
is attended with a profounder faith in the persistence of the 
spiritual element than he was privileged to feel. The in- 
creasing interest in this question, which occupies so many 
minds of the first order at the present day, is doubtless due 
in large part to the decay of the old ontological and Bibli- 
cal “proofs”? which reassured the minds of former genera- 
tions. Many minds are to-day seeking for other, and for 
them more convincing, testimonies to the soul’s continuance 
after death. 
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In the spiritual history of the race it has always been so 
that, when one line of testimony for any of these basic be- 
liefs of the soul had served its purpose and was no longer 
adequate, another and still more convincing proof arose 
to take its place. There need be no fear that it will not be 
so with this great central trust of man in his own immortality. 
The indications of it may already be discerned in the teach- 
ings of the evolution philosophy, which, to claim the least 
for it, affords a strong presumptive proof of a life to come. 
For incalculable periods of time, and with infinite modifica- 
tions of structure, the whole creation has labored to produce 
as its highest earthly product the body and mind of man. 
To accomplish this, there have been innumerable deaths of 
the creatures below man, each death being the initial point 
of departure for new and higher life. Now that man has 
been attained, are we to believe that the evolutionary process 
ceases, or is reversed by the mere occurrence of that most 
common of earthly experiences, the event of death? Is it 
not more rational to believe, following the analogy of preced- 
ing processes, that it will be continued through and beyond 
man into some higher type of being? 

We do not, indeed, know positively concerning the exist- 
ence of beings higher than man. But it is to be assumed 
that we could not see or know any such superior order of 
existence with the fleshly organs we now employ. We should 
need to die ourselves and arise to a higher, more refined and 
spiritual frame, in order to behold and understand it. Yet 
such a “spiritual” body is not unthinkable or unlikely. The 
present organizations of form which are known to us repre- 
sent but a few of many possible associations of the ultimate 
atoms out of which, scientists tell us, every form of organiza- 
tion is compounded. 

Why may not another and subtler association of atoms 
produce a spiritual body, existent and real, though, of course, 
not palpable to the senses we now have? 

Again, the scientific thinker reminds us that the world we 
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know does not exhaust the resources of the creation. There 
is a vast universe of form, light, color, sound, and activity, 
existing all around us, of which our present faculties give us 
but feeble and uncertain reports. If this be so, we can 
surely conceive of a finer organization of matter, a more 
complete union of matter with spirit, than that to which we 
have attained in our present earthly experience. Such a 
more developed and spiritual existence, passed amid a 
grander, more ethereal, and more ethical environment, is the 
conception of man’s hereafter which the doctrine of evolu- 
tion encourages. 

It would, indeed, be strange, it would seem a terrible ar- 
raignment of the wise economies and moral aims of the uni- 
verse, if such a costly product as man’s soul, the final outcome 
of the toil and struggle and suffering of the ages, should, after 
a brief span of existence, be cast away on the refuse heap. 
of nature, its development arrested, its promises unfulfilled, 
its hopes and affections frustrated, its prayers unheeded. 
To believe this would take half the joy out of life, and de- 
stroy much of the incentive to virtue. Notso! This early 
prophetic hope of mankind will be found — whatever may 
become of the doctrinal forms it has heretofore assumed — to. 
be true to nature, to man, and to God. 

Therefore, even if for us the complete and convincing 
proof is wanting, we shall do well to trust the healthy in- 
stincts of our nature, the moral agreement of the world’s. 
wisest and best, and the inductions of a spiritual philosophy, 
all of which inspire us with faith in a hereafter for the 
human soul. 

We are, then, justified in believing that Paul was right 
when he said, “‘ There is a natural body, and there is a 
spiritual body,” and that Jesus uttered the indestructible con- 
viction of humanity: “In my Father’s house are many man- 
sions. I go to prepare a place for you, that where I am, 
there ye may be also.” 

We shall live hereafter! Such is the answer which man’s. 
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spiritual instincts and his higher reason give to this profound 
question. The how and the where we may safely leave to 
Him who, in the language of an ancient Biblical writer, 
“hath created man in his own image, and made him to be a 
partaker of his eternity.” 


We close this somewhat metaphysical discussion with the 
practical advice,— always conceive highly of yourself. Be- 
lieve that you are a child of God, placed here amid these 
natural and social relations that you may perfect yourself 
in mind and heart and character, both for your own and 
others’ sake, and to fit yourself for your ultimate heritage of 
immortality. 

Do this, and your life will acquire dignity, character, and 
peace. But, if you think meanly of yourself you will, almost 
inevitably, become ignoble and unhappy. Remember, “it 
is looking downward that makes one dizzy.” Look up, and 
your brain clears, your heart grows calm, and strength 
comes to you for every task and every emergency. Think 
of yourself, therefore, nobly, and you will live nobly. You 
will realize on earth that type of character and faith which is 
the highest ideal alike of philosopher and hero and saint. 
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It was in the opening years of the 1gth cen- 
tury that Johann Wolfgang von Goethe said to 
his friend the Counsellor von Mueller, ‘“Ger- 
many is nothing, but every individual German 
is much, and yet the Germans mistakenly 
imagine the reverse. “The German people must 
be transplanted over the face of the whole 
earth, like the ancient Jews, in order to fully 
develop the good that is in them for the salva- 
tion of the nations.” 

So contemptuously thought the greatest mind 
Germany has ever produced of the political 
aspirations of his countrymen! 

What a suggestive commentary on his opinion 
is afforded by the spectacle which greets us to- 
day in that marvel of modern politics the new 
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German Empire, whose institution dates back 
less than forty years. 

The youngest born of the sisterhood of great 
European states the German Empire has taken 
her place among them with a conscious dignity 
and prestige justified by her military, industrial 
and political importance. 

With a domain of over 200,000 square miles, 
the population of Germany, in spite of heavy 
emigration, has increased by over 15 millions 
in the last 35 years, and now numbers nearly 
70 millions, making Germany second only to 
Russia in point of numbers in Europe. Her 
great cities have doubled and trebled in popula- 
tion in the same interval of time. Berlin, with 
over two million inhabitants boasts a more rapid 
growth than Chicago. Hamburg, the chief sea- 
port of the Empire, with 1,000,000 population, 
is larger than Boston. Its docks and commer- 
cial facilities are incomparably finer, while its 
ocean-trade is only excelled in Europe by Lon- 
don and Liverpool. In the same period the 
volume of Germany’s exports has doubled, the 


bulk of its sea-going commerce twice doubled, 
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and the tonnage of its steamships multiplied by 
ten. The increase in national wealth during 
the two decades between 1884-1904 is put by 
the colonial Secretary, Herr Dernburg, at 30,- 
000 million marks, or 7,500 million dollars. 
The volume of trade (exports and imports) in 
1908 was 154milliards of marks, as against 124 
milliards by the United States, and 21 milliards 
by Great Britain. Germany is undoubtedly soon 
to be the wealthiest nation in Europe. 

The industrial expansion of the Empire has 
been even more remarkable. Aided by an un- 
surpassed system of industrial and technical 
education Germany is rapidly becoming the 
leading manufacturing and commercial nation 
of the world. Her superiority in the chemical 
and electrical industries is already acknowl- 
edged. But she aspires to attain an equal 
supremacy in every other department of me- 
chanical production, and to make her familiar 
trade-mark “Made in Germany” the guarantee 
of superiority in workmanship and success in 
competition. Already she is crowding, if not 


distancing England, as well as our own country, 
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in the markets of the world, and has in reality 
but one rival to fear in the race for commercial 
supremacy, namely, the United States. 
Undertaking great works of internal improve- 
ment like the railroad tunnel under the St. 
Gothard Alp, and the North Sea, and Rhine- 
Danube canals, with a public administration, 
both national and civic, unequalled for honesty, 
economy and efficiency; an army which is gen- 
erally admitted to be the most perfectly equipp- 
ed, disciplined and officered in Europe, and 
more recently also a navy which, second in 
formidableness only to that of Great Britain, is 
creating apprehension in the heart of that cent- 
ury-long mistress of the seas; rich in mineral 
and agricultural wealth; with still greater re- 
sources of muscle, brain and morale; pre-emi- 
nent amongst the nations of our time in education 
and science, in literature and artistic activity — 
such is the Germany of our day! Such is this 
baby-giant whose nursery-cap was the spiked 
helmet, whose strengthening syrups were pow- 
der and iron, its infant playthings the sword and 
needle-gun, but which is rapidly graduating 
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from the rough school of war to devote itself 
more and more to those peaceful pursuits and 
altruistic services to mankind to which its 
maturer life is to be dedicated. For though 
General Moltke’s word come true, and Ger- 
many must guard with the sword for a century 
the rights and privileges she won by brilliant 
military campaigns in a few weeks or months, 
yet the genius of the German people is for 
peace, not war. ‘Their true mission to man- 
kind is not one of menace and exploitation, but 
of amity and co-operation in the high task of 
enlightening, upbuilding and civilizing the 
world. 

This is testified to by two thousand years of 
German history, by the exigencies of their 
political situation, and the natural mildness, fair- 
ness and phlegmatism of the German character. 
It was with truthfulness that the present Ger- 
man emperor declared a few years since that 
during his reign he had been chiefly concerned 
to preserve peace between the empire and its 
sister states of Europe. ‘‘War-Lord”’ as he is 


prone to call himself, it will be his great distinc- 
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tion in history that, despite its formidable arma- 
ment, no war has been waged by Germany 
during the 40 years which have elapsed since 
the Franco-Prussian Campaign. Can we say as 
much of England or our own country? 

The legitimate ambition of Germany is to 
become a united, self-reliant and prosperous 
nation, the greatest manufacturing country in 
Europe, the leader in international commerce, 
the richest, most highly educated and contented 
of peoples, and a dominant influence for civili- 
zation and fraternity in the world. Now these 
honorable aims of a high-minded people de- 
mand as the first condition of their realization 
a long period of peaceful development. The 
only excuse for Germany’s huge standing army 
and navy is the defence they afford her domestic 
industries and national institutions. Unlike 
Great Britain and the United States, whose 
fortunate isolation from hostile neighbors makes 
large military armaments unnecessary, Ger- 
many is surrounded on every side by powerful 
and jealous nations of different race, speech 


and religion, and is incessantly subject to their 
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resentment and hatred and exposed to their 
attacks. Under such circumstances, and until 
happily, the era of a general disarmament and 
peaceful arbitration of national differences shall 
dawn upon the world, a large standing army 
would seem to be imperative for Germany. It 
is not necessary for my purpose to dwell upon 
the better aspects of this militarism, and to 
enumerate the various advantages which accrue 
to Germany from its discipline and service. 
These may all be granted, and yet the afirma- 
tion truthfully made that, notwithstanding all 
that can be said of its necessity and its compen- 
sation, the German army and navy are a terrible 
economic burden and moral evil, a hindrance 
to the higher welfare of the nation, a menace to 
its political freedom, and ever threaten to em- 
broil Germany in her relations with the other 
nations of the earth. ‘To become the greatest 
manufacturing country in Europe, to live on 
‘good terms with other nations, especially with 
France and Russia, to engage in honorable 
commercial rivalry with England, Japan and 
the United States, to extend the sphere of Ger- 
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man influence in China, South America, Turkey, 
Asia Minor and Africa — all this demands, first 
of all, a continuance of the policy of peace and 
comity with the nations of the world. 

Even more essential is this policy to the 
internal development of the German Empire. 
The unification of the latter is, after all, more 
external and sentimental than real. Germany 
remains, as yet, a very heterogeneous political 
conception. The elimination of certain minor 
members of its former loose aggregation of 
states, as a result of the Prussian-Austrian war 
of 1866, has still left Germany after the lapse 
of half a century an imperfectly amalgamated 
federation of twenty-six sovereign and _ inde- 
pendent states. It still has its minor Saxon 
duchies, its elder and junior branches of the 
illustrious family of Reuss, its Waldeck and 
Lippe, and other petty principalities. The 
imperial administration has to contend with a 
deal of particularist feeling and _ jealousy, 
especially in Bavaria. To these elements of 
weakness may be added the open disloyalty of 


such undigested elements as the Poles and 
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Alsatians, and the great religious division be- 
tween the three-fifths of Protestants and two- 
fifths Roman Catholics in the Empire which so 
unfortunately disturbs the councils and arrests 
the unification of the nation. A matter of 
even graver concern is the growing power and 
menace to its present institutions of the Social 
Democrats, in whose demands are uttered the 
increasing consciousness of the plain people of 
Germany of their own importance to its pro- 
ductive power, and their right to a larger share 
of the rewards of labor, the privileges of life, 
and the administration of the government. 
With less than one-third of the population of 
the Empire now engaged in agriculture Ger- 
many is coming to depend more and more on 
other countries — Russia, Austria, America, 
and the Balkan provinces for its food supply. 
With an annual increase in population of 800,- 
000, the number of those whose bread must be 
purchased from other nations increases annu- 
ally by a million at least. One-fifth of her 
bread-stuffs are now imported. By 1925 one- 


half will be. Deficient in raw materials for her 
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industrialism Germany must in large degree 
import the iron, copper, wool, and flax, and 
altogether the cotton and silk used in her 
manufactures. German industry, intelligence, 
inventiveness, and scientific and technical train- 
ing convert these into valuable products in the 
markets of the world, and it is this difference in 
values by which the nation profits and sustains 
itself. To assure cheap food and constant 
employment for the army of workers in its 
industrial hives it must, therefore, cultivate 
friendly relations with other nations. 

Every consideration of private and domestic 
welfare, of internal assimilation and develop- 
ment, and commercial expansion in other coun- 
tries, would seem to make a continuance of the 
present policy of peace imperative for Germany. 
It would be an evil hour for herself and for 
humanity if, goaded by short-sighted military 
leaders, or to bolster up feudal institutions and 
dynastic interests which no longer serve a use- 
ful purpose, or misled by competitive greed, or 
from a desire to distract by a foreign war the 


attention of her people from needed domestic 
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reforms — Germany were to become disloyal to 
her ideals of peace and fraternity, and engage in 
what our late Secretary of State, John Hay, 
justly termed that “most ferocious and futile of 
human follies’ — war. In their prompt and 
effective recognition of this truth the German 
Socialist deputies, who not long ago sent a 
telegram to the labor members of the British 
House of Commons pledging them their best 
efforts to avert the threatened increase of naval 
armaments by Germany, and to maintain a 
good understanding between the two countries, 
acted in a patriotic and statesmanlike manner, 
proving themselves loyal to the best interests of 
their country and their kind. 

In the light of this and similar action taken 
by the working-people of various countries, it 
would appear as if the final and decisive act 
which is to establish the world’s peace may not 
proceed from governments, or parliaments, or 
world-congresses, however useful these may be, 
but from the plain people of the world, the 
working classes, so-called, who have the most 


to fear and suffer from war —all of whose 
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higher and enduring interests are bound up 
with the continuance and permanence of inter- 
national justice and brotherhood. When this 
numerically predominant element in every nation 
comes to realize this fully and completely, it 
will put an end to overgrown military estab- 
lishments, which not only bring upon the 
laboring classes the evils of foreign aggression, 
but keep them in subjection and misery at 
home, and add enormously to their burdens 
and their toil. Universal Peace means the 
redemption of the toilers, the overthrow of 
tyranny in state and church, the establishment 
of juster standards of work and wages, the 
increase of social comforts and privileges, and 
that growing equality of social conditions which 
springs from the growth of the spirit of brother- 
hood among the nations and peoples of the earth. 

Thus far we have spoken of Germany, and 
its relations with the other nations of the earth. 
It remains to treat of the reciprocal sentiments 
and obligations which it may justly claim from 
its sister nations, and especially from the United 


States of America. 
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Any adequate exposition of this matter must 
begin with the recognition that Americans are 
themselves very largely of German origin and 
descent. Without going back to the root- 
sources of our racial history, and striving to 
show that both Anglo- and German-Americans 
have, for the most part, a common Germanic or 
Teutonic ancestry, it is sufficient for our pur- 
pose to cite certain facts from the statistics of 
German immigration into this country which 
disclose to what an extent we are correlated as 
a people with our sister nation across the sea. 
Since the first settlement of this continent six 
million German immigrants have landed on our 
shores, and among all the varied racial elements 
of which our population is composed there is 
not one, except the original English stock, which 
has made so large and beneficent a contribution 
to our national welfare as the Germans. At 
first only a few individuals entered the American 
colonies from Germany, but presently they 
began to arrive in companies. William Penn, 
the greatest statesman of our earlier annals, 


went to Frankfurt on the Mayne and “there 
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left the invitation that quickly filled his peace- 
ful and liberal province of Pennsylvania with 
the swarms of Teutons, which as early as then 
gave Benjamin Franklin fears of a German 
conquest of America.” At the outbreak of the 
Revolutionary War Franklin estimated that 
100,000 Germans were in Pennsylvania. By 
the year 1775 there were 225,000 in the United 
States. The tide of immigration, avoiding 
Puritan New England, turned to the Carolinas, 
Maryland and Georgia. Even in New York 
the Dutch, a closely related branch of the Teu- 
tonic family, made a notable lodgement, and 
lent their name as a designation for all the 
German immigrants in the United States. In 
those early days there was among native-born 
Americans no nice discrimination of ethnologi- 
cal differences. All men and women of Teu- 
tonic stock were roughly grouped together, and 
denominated, with ill-concealed contempt, “the 
Dutch”, a people concerning whom our school 
geographies informed us that they were hope- 
lessly obtuse and phlegmatic, and given over to 


beer-drinking, smoking, and other gross and 
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sensuous pleasures. The writer well recalls 
that fifty years ago in Boston he was subjected 
to no little scorn and persecution by his play- 
mates because of his German, or as they termed 
it, his “Dutch” parentage. When, in the public 
streets, his mother would address her little son 
in her native tongue, he would clutch her gown 
and shamefacedly implore her not to speak 
in German and expose them to ridicule. But 
after Sadowa and Sedan it was another story, 
and every German-American child was proud to 
acknowledge his lineage, and declare that next 
to his birth amid the free institutions and glori- 
ous national ideals of the American republic, he 
prized most his descent from German parents, 
and his inheritance of the language, literature, 
science and art, the domestic virtues and im- 
pressive history —in a word, the spirit and 
genius of his German ancestry. 

The one million of Germans in this country 
at the beginning of the 18th century were re- 
inforced by millions more when, with the open- 
ing of the Great West, there began that great 
hegira to the vast and fertile regions beyond the 
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Alleghanies and the Mississippi which redeemed 
their solitudes to the high uses of civilization, 
and afforded economic comfort, social oppor- 
tunity and political freedom to great multitudes 
of Europeans to whom the industrial and politi- 
cal conditions of their own countries had become 
intolerable. Among these vast hordes of immi- 
grants none were better equipped for this colon- 
izing task than the German settlers. Industri- 
ous, mild-mannered, frugal and thrifty, devoted 
to their family life, eager to obtain the best 
educational advantages for their children, simple 
in their pleasures, ardently devoted to political 
and spiritual freedom, it was to the German 
element in their population that the material 
prosperity, prevailing intelligence and sturdy 
civic virtues of our Western States, especially in 
great centers like Milwaukee, St. Louis, Cin- 
cinnati and Chicago, have been in large degree 
owing. It was the German-American vote 
which assured the first election of Abraham 
Lincoln, kept Missouri in the Union, and saved 
us from the worst effects of the free-silver craze. 


Always when the appeal has been made to its 
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reason and conscience the German elements in 
our midst have nobly responded, ready with vote 
and treasure and lifeblood to uphold the insti- 
tutions and vindicate the ideals of their adopted 
country. ‘They fought in our great wars, under 
the leadership of Herkimer and Muhlenberg, 
Steuben and De Kalb, of Sigel, Osterhaus and 
Schurz; they bore devoted testimony for human 
freedom on the prairies of Kansas and the wild- 
erness in Virginia. General Washington’s body 
guard consisted of Pennsylvania Germans. The 
first continental troops to arrive for the relief of 
Boston were a German regiment from Penn- 
sylvania, which reached that city on the 18th 
of July, 1775, only 32 days after Congress had 
called the American colonists to arms. The 
first troops which the Southern colonists sent to 
the main army in New England were Germans 
from Virginia. They marched 600 miles in 54 
days over bad roads, and General Washington, 
when he beheld them marching well-armed and 
with soldierly bearing into his camp at Cam- 
bridge, sprang from his horse to grasp their 
hands, while tears of joy and gratitude filled 
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his eyes. It was the bravery of the Pennsyl- 
vania Sharpshooters, a German regiment under 
the command of Col. John Peter Koechlin, 
which caused the battle of Long Island to be 
called “The Thermopylae of the American 
Revolution.” “These men,” narrates an Ameri- 
can historian, “‘stood fast, and did not waver 
until 79 men out of one company were killed, 
and the rest of the army had completed its 
retreat. Long Island was the Thermopylae of 
the Revolution, and the Pennsylvania Germans 
were its Spartans.” During our Civil War there 
were 200,000 Germans enrolled in the Union 
armies, a larger contingent than was furnished 
by any other foreign race in our midst. 

To consider only the material advantages 
which our country derived from this friendly 
invasion of Teutons, it may be affirmed that no 
other body of immigrants ever brought so much 
wealth into the American community or were in 
themselves such a source of enrichment to it. 
Friederich Kapp, an eminent authority on this 
subject, as the outcome of forty years of obser- 


vation and experience, estimated that each of 
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these German immigrants brought with him to 
this country on an average, at least $150. This 
computation was later confirmed by the United 
States Immigration Commissioners in New 
York. Multiply this sum of $150 by the 
millions of arrivals on American soil and the 
figures grow formidable. But the German 
emigrant not only brought a fortune into the 
country, he was a fortune in himself. His 
muscle and brain power, his sobriety, industry 
and thrift, estimated by economic standards, 
were computed by Kapp to be worth from 800 
to 1300 dollars per capita. The nearly two 
million and a half of Germans who came to this 
country during the fifty-two years between 1819 
and 1871 represented a money value of at least 
2250 millions of dollars. These immigrants 
from Germany belonged almost entirely to the 
middle-class of society; that is, they represented 
its best working elements. Already in 1607 
the aristocracy of Virginia imported German 
craftsmen to fashion their agricultural imple- 
ments and make their glass. U. S. Census 


reports, which we cannot here quote in detail, 
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show that of all the immigrants from foreign 
countries the Germans were the best skilled in 
trades and handicrafts. The first iron and 
glass produced in this country were made by 
Germans. 

As agriculturists they were even more remark- 
able. In every industry dealing with the ex- 
ploitation of the soil, in farming, fruit and viti- 
culture, forestry, sheep and cattle-raising and 
dairy products, the German settlers were fore- 
most, and rendered immense service in the 
development of the material resources of their 
new home. Such has been the material con- 
tribution made by our sister nation across the 
sea to the settlement of our country and its 
growth and development in good citizenship. 

Those eminent students of German life in 
America, Profs. Julius Goebel and A. B. Faust, 
practically agree that in the year 1900 there 
were between seven and eight million persons in 
the United States of German parentage. Prof. 
Faust makes the conservative estimate that 
between 18 and 19 millions, or about 27% of 
the total white population of our country is of 
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German descent, as compared with 204 millions 
derived from purely English stocks, and 14 
millions from Scotch-Irish races. One person 
in every four among us is thus descended in 
whole or in part from German ancestors. 

Mr. Bryce, in his admirable treatise on our 
American Republic, is inclined to under-rate 
the German element in our population because 
it has not produced more really great names, 
not over half a dozen in two centuries. It is 
possible, however, that to have contributed to 
America’s development so many generations of 
agricultural toilers, skilful artisans, devoted 
home-builders, and loyal citizens may outweigh a 
score of geniuses and great men. 

The number of highly-educated Germans — 
university professors, teachers, lawyers, doctors, 
artists and the like —who emigrated to this 
country has been comparatively small. It 
reached its maximum during the years preced- 
ing and following the political agitation of 1848 
in Germany. To the cultivated Germans the 
United States, had, until recently, little induce- 
ment to offer. The vast majority who came 
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to this country were plain people actuated by 
a desire to improve their personal condition, 
enjoy a larger political and religious freedom, 
and save themselves and their children from a 
detested military service. 

Yet we may not forget in this review the intel- 
lectual and moral impulses our country has 
received from its German immigrants, the 
important service rendered by great merchants 
like Jacob Astor, Anthony Drexel and August 
Belmont; by captains of industry such as the 
bridge-builder Roebling, who swung the great 
Brooklyn Bridge across the East River, and 
spanned the gorge at Niagara with tenuous 
filaments of wire; by Werner, founder of the 
great printing establishment at Akron, Ohio, 
second in size only to that maintained by the 
national government at Washington; Henry 
Villard, builder of railroads and upbuilder of 
commonwealths; Spreckles, sugar king of Hawaii 
and California; Lux and Miller, cattle and land 
magnates of the Pacific Coast; Weyerhauser, the 
largest owner of timber land in the United States; 


Sutro, who built the tunnel which made the fabu- 
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lous wealth of the Comstock Lode accessible; 
Frick and Schwab, Carnegie’s trusted lieuten- 
ants in the steel industry; Steinmetz, Edison’s 
co-worker and peer in invention; Studebaker, 
whose establishment turns out 100,000 vehicles 
annually, including 10,000 automobiles; Heinz, 
with his 57 varieties dear to the housewife’s 
heart; the great German Breweries, employing 
thousands of men; Schumacher, pioneer in the 
oatmeal industry; Boldt, builder and host of the 
Waldorf-Astoria and Bellevue-Stratford Hotels; 
Weber, Knabe and Steinway, representing an 
army of Germans employed in the manufacture 
of pianos; Brill, of the electrical works bearing 
his name. Such are a few only of the German 
immigrants whose inventive and administrative 
genius has enriched American Life.. Dr. Klo- 
psch, editor and proprietor of the Christian 
Herald, by his appeals brought in a return of 
24 million dollars for international charity. 
Henry Bergh, in New York, was the eloquent 
voice for dumb animals and wrought miracles 
of mercy. James Lick, a German innkeeper of 


San Francisco, gave away millions for human- 
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itarian causes, and reared the great telescope 
on Mt. Hamilton that bears his name and at 
whose foot he lies buried. In like manner other 
Germans among us have given great sums for 
education and charity. 

Still more noteworthy are the intellectual and 
moral treasures with which our German fellow- 
citizens have enriched the American community. 
Jacob Leisler, second governor of New York, 
called together in 1670 the first Continental 
Congress for mutual conference and co-opera- 
tion between the American colonies, and died an 
early martyr for the great principles of self- 
government and good citizenship. The first 
public protest against slavery was framed in 
1688 by German Quakers in Pennsylvania. 
Jacob Sauer, in 1743, printed at Germantown, 
Pa., the first Bible which appeared on this con- 
tinent in a European tongue, John Eliot’s earlier 
version having been in an Indian dialect. 
2,000 different German works were printed in 
the United States during the 18th century. 
Francis Lieber safely guided our national 


government during the great civil war through 
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the shoals and quicksands of international law; 
Commodore Hassler in the Geodetic survey and 
Fernow in the Forestry Department laid the 
foundation for the conservation efforts of today. 
A long list of educators — scientific, philosophi- 
cal, religious — from Carl Follen, Agassiz, and 
Beck of an earlier generation to Hilgard, Mun- 
sterberg, Von Holst, Francke, Jagemann and 
Goebel in our own day, have wrought mightily 
for the intellectual uplift of the nation. Emi- 
nent physicians like Wister, Pulte, Roelker and 
Wesselhoeft; artists like Leutze, Bierstadt, 
Mosler, Carl Marr, Toby Rosenthal, Diehlman 
and Reinhart, and popularizers of art like Louis 
Prang, were prophets of the ideal among us. 
The Dome of the Capitol at Washington, the 
U. S. Treasury Building and the superb Con- 
gressional Library, the Waldorf-Astoria in New 
York and the huge passenger station in St. Louis 
are among the edifices designed by German 
architects and adorned by German artists. 
Among the public men whose efforts have 
been conspicuously devoted to promote the cause 


of international peace and amity none are better 
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worthy of commemoration than the late Freder- 
ick W. Holls, Secretary of the American dele- 
gation to the Hague Peace Conference, and one 
of its leading spirits, and Congressman Richard 
Bartholdt, President of the Interparliamentary 
Union. It is interesting to note that in Presi- 
dent Taft’s Cabinet three of the Secretaries, G. 
von Meyer, Charles Nagel and R. A. Ballinger, 
are of German descent. 

But it is the art of music in America to which 
they have made the most important contribu- 
tion. The names of Carl Bergman, Theodore 
Thomas, Carl Zerrahn, Anschutz, Damrosch 
and Kneisel, Seidl and Sousa, among orchestral 
conductors, may just be cited with those of great 
histrionic artists like Henrietta Sonntag, Ma- 
terna, Lucca, Gerster, Gadski and Schuman- 
Heink. 

Last of all to be named, because the greatest 
of the sons of Germany in our midst, is Carl 
Schurz, whose intellectual abilities, personal 
character and public services remain one of the 
most inspiring traditions of our American na- 


tional life —the thinker, student, and author, 
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the patriot and soldier, the idealist in politics, 
the eloquent apostle of human rights and the 
universal brotherhood of man. 

In estimating the intellectual and moral con- 
tribution made by the German immigrant to his 
adopted country we must bear in mind the tre- 
mendous disadvantages under which he labored 
in a strange land, amid unfamiliar political and 
social institutions, and the difficulties of a 
foreign tongue. These initial trials were of 
themselves exhausting to body and mind. But 
to them were added the fierce struggle for exis- 
tence in new communities, or in the profound 
isolation of the primitive wilderness, which left 
him little strength for the higher pursuits of 
human existence, or even the exercise of his 
political rights and duties. Above all, his un- 
familiarity with the English language was a 
serious handicap. Few, very few, have been 
able, notwithstanding their years of residence in 
this country, to acquire such a mastery of its 
accent and idioms as every American-born 
child possesses. What consideration could they 


hope for, to what influence could they attain in 
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the social and political world when their broken 
and blundering speech exposed them to mis- 
judgment and ridicule f 

How many, too, found their education, though 
obtained in the best schools in Europe, of little 
avail to them in the cruder professional and 
social life of the land of the reaper and cotton- 
gin, and the Almighty Dollar! If the story of 
the physical deprivations, mental anguish, and 
worldly disappointment and failure of many of 
the most cultivated of these immigrants could be 
adequately told, it would form one of the most 
pathetic and moving chapters in the history of 
the occupation of America. 

Yet, despite all these disadvantages, what 
other foreign race has made a larger contribution 
to the higher interests of our American Repub- 
lic? Ifthe Germans among us have not always 
displayed the energy, self-reliance and _ self- 
restraint which characterize the American type 
of manhood, they have been happily free from 
the restlessness and recklessness which too often 
accompany and mar these qualities. The 


German, with centuries of civilization behind 
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him in his native land, brought to this country 
very desirable elements of stability, social cul- 
ture and artistic tastes with which to counter- 
balance our national impatience and excessive 
devotion to the material interests of life. 

Von Holst, an eminent German-American 
writer on political and social questions, holds 
that in two other ways the German immigration 
has helped American society. 

First, by its genial example it mitigated the 
severity of the Puritan Sabbath, and brought 
about a more rational and liberal observance of 
the day. This we admit, and yet, as one who 
in his earlier days knew something of the bleak- 
ness and rigor of a New England Sunday, the 
writer does not hesitate to declare that as com- 
pared with the present headlong tendency to 
convert our day of rest, meditation and domestic 
felicity into a mere opportunity for pleasures 
and dissipations of a lower order, exhausting to 
both body and mind, the staid and religious 
Sabbath of the Puritan and Quaker was more 
elevating, more refining, and better for the 
physical health and moral uplift of our people 
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than the ever-increasing license and frivolity 
of the American Sunday as we behold it today. 

Again, Von Holst thinks that for bringing 
about the substitution of beer-drinking for the 
former use of more ardent spirituous liquors, 
the German settlers among us deserve the 
gratitude of the American people. In this also 
there is truth. Yet that substitution has not 
been altogether a blessing, since it has led 
multitudes of Americans who were quite free 
from the drink-habit to the use of beer as a 
beverage, to the injury both of their health and 
their pocket. No one has more eloquently 
denounced this beer-drinking habit than the 
Germans themselves. Thus Martin Luther 
said: “Our country has its devil. Our German 
devil is a good wine-skin.” ‘The man who in- 
vented beer-brewing was a pest to Germany — 
I have prayed God that he might destroy the 
whole beer-brewing industry.” His fellow re- 
former Melancthon wrote: ‘‘We Germans are 
swilling ourselves to poverty, are swilling our- 
selves to hell.” In our day the witnesses in- 


crease against this national evil. Said Bis- 
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marck: “If it were possible to extend the field 
of legislation so that protection could be afforded 
the workmen against the demon of drink — 
this Diabolus Germanicus —a large portion of 
the social question would be solved.” Kaiser 
William II has repeatedly borne similar testi- 
mony. The voice of the German University 
teacher also is uplifted against this canker that 
is eating out the marrow of the German people. 
Indeed, the scientific arguments against the use 
of alcohol as a beverage are now largely derived 
from German chemists and physicians. When 
the late Professor Otto Pfleiderer returned to 
his native country from his last American visit 
he made an address to the student body in 
Berlin in the course of which he is reported to 
have said that if Germany was ever distanced 
in the race for industrial and commercial su- 
premacy by its great rivals Japan and the 
United States, it would be because of the great 
abstemiousness of these nations in the matter 
of alcoholic drink. Whatever may have been 
the case in the past, it is not now the Americans 


who have to learn from their German fellow- 
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citizens how to drink; it is the Germans who 
must learn from the abstemious Americans how 
not to drink. The comparatively temperate 
habits of the people of the United States do not 
arise, in the main, from the use of milder bever- 
ages, but from the self-restraint and self-denial 
of the American citizen, and his increasing pre- 
occupation with higher intellectual and ethical 
interests. The gospel needed for today is not 
“personal liberty,” which is too often a mere 
sophistry, but observance of the law, obedience 
to the will of the majority, and consideration 
for the welfare of the community as a whole — 
the foundation principles of our republican 
institutions. It would be well for the Germans 
in this country if they realized more keenly how 
their mistaken identification of “personal lib- 
erty’’ with the unlimited gratification of a mere 
animal appetite lessens the esteem in which they 
are held by their American fellow citizens, makes 
them the allies and victims of unscrupulous 
manufacturers and vendors of alcoholic stimu- 
lants, and greatly decreases their influence for 


good in the American community. There are 
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encouraging signs that the German element 
among us is beginning to appreciate this, and 
to take higher ground in the discussion and 
settlement of this question. 

In other departments of American life the 
influence of German ideas and German senti- 
ments has been less equivocally exerted. How 
beautiful is German home and family life, with 
its strong sense of duty, its tender affections, its 
simple pleasures, its charming hospitalities, its 
love of art and song. If the Germans among 
us had done nothing else than to establish in 
our homes the delightful Christmas festival, 
which the Puritan commonwealth looked upon 
with suspicion as a popish observance, it would 
deserve our unstinted gratitude. How cheerless 
was Christmas Day fifty years ago in New 
England! My father, when shortly after his 
arrival Christmas Eve approached, hid a hatchet 
under his coat, and, at nightfall went out into 
what were then the wilds of Roxbury, cut down 
a little pine tree, and bore it joyously home to 
his young wife. Together they trimmed it with 
lights and spangles, and when the holy hour 
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drew near they stood with clasped hands and 
streaming eyes before their little Christmas tree, 
two lonely exiles and strangers in Puritan Bos- 
ton, keeping in spiritual sympathy with their 
kindred in the far-off Fatherland, the sacred 
festival of their race and their religion. 

But in our day all this has changed, and every 
home, of whatever race or worship, knows the 
joy of the German Christmas. 

We should bear in mind, too, what German 
art and German music have done for the enjoy- 
ment and culture of the American people. The 
home songs and chamber music of the old world 
transplanted to the new, have made glad the 
hearts and brought harmony into the councils 
of many an American family. The German 
choral societies, great and small, with their 
annual festivals of song and cheer, have given 
us a new understanding of true social enjoy- 
ment, and higher standards of musical expres- 
sion. If some day in America the trumpery 
ballads of the vaudeville and revival-meeting 
are displaced by a better, healthier song, it will 
be the German Folk-song and the German 
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Chorale from which the nobler impulse will 
have come. In our public schools this has 
already happened, and on this broad basis of 
popular instruction we are rearing the temple 
of our national music. 

Every great city in the American Union now 
has its chamber concerts, its symphony orches- 
tra, its German Opera, and it is to the musi- 
cianly gifts of the Teutonic element among us 
that this auspicious feature of American culture 
is chiefly due. German composers, leaders and 
musicians have made it possible. We still send 
our most talented youth to Germany to com- 
plete their artistic education. For a long time 
to come that country will continue to lead the 
world in the production of musical masterpieces 
and in great artists to interpret them to us. 

Consider, also, the vast obligations Ameri- 
cans are under to Germany in the matter of 
education and science. Fifty years ago Horace 
Mann remodelled the public schools of New 
England after the type of those in Prussia. The 
kinder-garten in this country is another product 
of German intelligence and sympathy with child- 
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hood. Our great American universities are, 
one by one, breaking away from their semi- 
monastic prototypes in England, and adopting 
the German methods of instruction and dis- 
cipline. ‘Thousands of American students have 
received their higher education at German 
universities and returned to this country laden 
with the spoils of German learning, literature 
and science to become in turn disseminators of 
light to their countrymen. Prof. A. B. Faust, 
in his book on “‘The German Element in the 
United States,” gives a list of the Americans who 
from 1815 to 1850 were students at Goettingen, 
Leipzig, Halle, Berlin and other German uni- 
versities. Among them were George Ticknor, 
Edward Everett, George Bancroft, R. W. Emer- 
son, H. W. Longfellow, J. L. Motley, F. C. 
Child, E. T. Harris, G. M. Lane, W. D. Whit- 
ney, Th. D. Woolsey, G. L. Prentiss, F. H. 
Hedge, B. A. Gould, George W. Curtis and 
Timothy Dwight. Of 225 such students 137 
became professors at American colleges and 
disseminators of German learning and love of 


study. More recently still an exchange of pro- 
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fessors between German and American univer- 
sities is taking place, from which we may expect 
the most important results, not only in scholar- 
ship but in promoting a good understanding 
between these two great nations. 

Space would fail to enumerate all the benefits 
which have flowed, which are increasingly flow- 
ing to America from the Germanic genius in 
both theoretical and applied science, in medi- 
cine, in the plastic arts, in industrial organiza- 
tion and civic administration, in historical and 
biblical criticism, in philosophical and theologi- 
cal speculation, — imparted directly by teachers, 
or imbibed from German scientific and literary 
works. 

The profoundly religious spirit of the German 
people has been notably displayed in their con- 
tribution to the moral uplift of the New World. 
The first immigrants, in the 18th century, were 
animated in great part by religious motives and 
desire for freedom in their worship. ‘They 
founded in their new home religious commun- 
ities whose virtues of family life, democratic and 


brotherly spirit and unaffected piety have re- 
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mained a precious legacy to succeeding genera- 
tions. 

From Germany, again, have come those 
emancipating ideas and ethical impulses which 
have profoundly affected American religious 
opinions, and compelled a re-interpretation of 
Christianity in the light of modern knowledge 
and needs. The Transcendental movement in 
this country, fifty and more years ago, was the 
child of German rationalism allied with the 
German conscience. Its discussion would de- 
mand a whole essay or volume. Lessing, Kant, 
Schleiermacher, Fichte, Jacobi and Hegel were 
its spiritual progenitors. Their thought and 
piety, directly or indirectly, influenced the pro- 
phets of New England Idealism, R. W. Emer- 
son, Channing, Theodore Parker, Hedge and 
others, and became the point of departure for a 
new proclamation of religious freedom and life. 
More recently still the exhaustive scholarship of 
Germany has led to the creation of the historic- 
critical school of theology, whose great repre- 
sentatives — Baur, Strauss, DeWette, Haus- 


rath, Holtzman, Pfleiderer, and the rest, have 
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created for us a new Bible, and a Christianity 
viewed in the light of the other religions and 
Scriptures of the world. As Pres. Andrew D. 
White tells us: “Hardly is there a movement in 
the higher intellect and life in America that has 
not been drunk in from German influences.” 
We have traced at some length the influence 
of Germany upon this country, an influence 
vastly advantageous and beneficent. What we 
have done in return for Germany is less appre- 
ciable, though much might be said on this 
aspect of the matter. There is one return we 
can make to our sister nation, however, and 
that is to recognize our manifold obligations to 
her in the past, and the advantage to both coun- 
tries of an unbroken continuance of the peace- 
ful and friendly relation we have borne towards 
one another throughout American history. “No 
other nation is so just to foreign talent and 
performance as Germany. She honors foreign 
heroes; she studies foreign literature; she treas- 
ures foreign records.” An equal appreciation 
for our cousins-German should be character- 


istic of American life. 
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We shall need to cultivate this brotherly 
spirit the more because, day by day, Germany 
is becoming more and more our formidable rival 
in the markets of the world. Competitive greed 
on the part of both nations, incidental outbursts 
of national hysteria, and the danger arising from 
overgrown military and naval armaments, may 
easily lead to friction and belligerency between 
them. But, surely, a more insane and disas- 
trous folly than war between these two great 
powers, whose genius and mission to the world 
are so similar, and who have so many interests 
in common, cannot be imagined. One great 
guarantee of international amity is the presence 
of the German element in this country, whose 
influence, let us hope, will ever be strongly used 
to perpetuate peace and goodwill between the 
two peoples. 

Thus far we have treated of American rela- 
tions with the German nation across the sea. 
What should be the spirit and temper of our 
American-born and German-born citizens to- 
wards each other? It ought, surely, to be one 


of increasing respect, confidence and goodwill! 
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That way only lie honor, safety and peace. 
Thus alone can we fulfil the reconciling mis- 
sion to which as a nation we are called, and 
be true to the lessons of our racial history. 

Fifteen hundred years ago, on the shores of 
the North Sea, the Germanic tribes, dividing 
themselves into two great families, separated 
from each other. The one branch, crossing the 
silver streak of the British Channel, undertook 
the conquest of the group of islands known as 
Britain. Measurably preserved by their isola- 
tion from the aggression and rapacity of hostile 
neighbors, they worked out for themselves an 
Anglo-Saxon civilization, in accordance with 
their inborn genius for freedom and self-govern- 
ment. Through struggles and tears and blood- 
shed they grew to be a mighty nation, the mis- 
tress of the seas, the conquerors and colonizers 
of a world. Their sons, twelve centuries later, 
crossing the Atlantic, founded in this western 
hemisphere a new realm, pledged to liberty, 
fraternity and progress. 

The other branch of the original Teutonic 
family remained in the land of their fathers and 
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faced a destiny of struggle, trial and suffering. 
Entering into the sad inheritance of the deca- 
dent Greek and Roman civilization, they were 
for centuries misled by the dream of a Holy 
Roman Empire under the sway of Germanic 
princes, and made the tool of the ultramontane 
politics of the Roman See. Discovering at 
length the folly and futility of these ambitions, 
they withdrew to their own soil, there to develop 
out of their racial consciousness and needs the 
institutions of Germanic civilization, to bestow 
upon the modern world the treasures of their 
religion, philosophy, art and science, and to 
become at last the mighty nation which greets 
us in the Germany of today. 

Here, in this new world, the two branches — 
the Anglo-Saxon and the Germanic — after 
long separation and estrangement have reunited 
and form once more a single nation. Their 
reunion is one of the most significant and im- 
portant events in the modern history of man- 
kind.* Henceforth their destiny is one and 


*Judge John B Stallo: Address at the Saengerfest, Sept. 
8, 1867, at Indianapolis 
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inseparable. Brought together by Providential 
ordering, uniting their various gifts and capa- 
cities for mutal and combined service, with a 
common aim, loyalty and endeavor, may they 
go on together in their world-mission — to build 
upon this Western Continent a state pledged to 
righteousness, justice and progress, a reconciling 
influence among the nations, a fulfilment of the 


ancient Scripture: 


‘Peace on the earth; good-will among men.” 
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Ti 


Lo scopo ideale del mondo Cristiano in ogni 
eta fu di unire tutti i seguaci di Gest in una 
Chiesa Universale. La Chiesa Cattolica Romana 
pone quest’idea a capolista delle sue pretese, 
giusta il termine Cattolica, che significa Univer- 
sale. E attraverso la storia del Cristianesimo la 
Chiesa di Roma ha sempre insistito su. questa 
pretesa all’ unitaé ed alla universalita, quantun- 
que i fatti la smentiscano ampiamente. 

L’ enciclica di Leone XIII in risposta al voto 
di Gladstone pel riconoscimento della validita 
degli ordini anglicani, argomenta nel modo se- 
guente in favore dell’ Unita della Chiesa: «EK 
necessario che questa Chiesa sia una dappertutto 
e in ogni tempo,.... una nella fede, una nello 
scopo e una nella sottomissione all’ unica e me- 
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desima autorita.... E dovere di tutti i seguaci di 
Cristo non solo di accettare la sua dottrina in 
generale, ma aderire con tutto il cuore ad ogni 
parte di essa >. 

«I Padri della Chiesa sono unanimi nel con- 
siderare fuori della Comunione Cattolica quelli 
ehe, sia pure in minimo grado, si allontanano 
anehe da un solo punto della dottrina insegnata 
dal Magistero della Chiesa ». (Vedi Sommario del 
Cardinale Gibbon). 

La Chiesa di Roma, afferma l’enciclica, @ ap- 
punto quell’ unica Chiesa universale, autorevole, 
esclusiva, ordinata da Dio in terra. Ma questa 
pretesa di Leone XIII é@ dessa vera e giusta? La 
dottrina e l’organizzazione Cattolica Romana pos- 
sono vantare, oggi o nel passato, di essere state 
accettate incondizionatamente da tutti i Cristiani 
e da tutti gli aderenti? Un esame spassionato dei 
fatti mostra che questa pretesa unit&a non @ mai 
esistita; che non fu altro se non un magnifico 
sogno, una sublime utopia, che non fu mai rea- 
lizzata né lo sara giammai nelle indicate condi- 
zioni. 

Se vi fu mai una generazione di Cristiani in 
cui dovesse realizzarsi questa uniformita di cre- 
denza e di pratica, doveva essere appunto quella 
dei primi ed immediati discepoli di Gest. Eb- 
bene, la pitt superficiale lettura del Nuovo Te- 
stamento ci mostra quali differenze di opinione 
regnassero fra loro circa la persona di Gest e 
la natura della sua missione in terra. Alcuni lo 
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eredettero un antico profeta risuscitato. Altri lo 
ritennero un semplice uomo che per la sua giu- 
stizia e santita fu esaltato dal Padre celeste dopo. 
la sua morte, e sedette alla Sua destra, parteci- 
pando alla Sua gloria. Altri ancora lo concepi- 
rono come una creatura celeste preesistente, che 
Dio aveva mandato sulla terra in forma umana 
per eseguire la sua divina missione e ritornare 
di nuovo al Padre per riprendere il posto elevato 
che egli aveva innanzi la fondazione del mondo. 

K quanto erano differenti le loro idee cirea 
la vita cristiana! Certe cose che ad alecuni sem- 
bravano permesse, erano per altri illegalie detesta- 
bili. Le lettere di Paolo si sforzavano di eliminare 
per quanto era possibile queste differenze, La 
primitiva Chiesa era divisa in due partiti opposti 
ed ostili: quello di Pietro, il cui centro era in 
Gerusalemme, e che voleva limitare |’ Evangelo 
ai Giudei; e quello di Paolo che estendeva la 
Buona Novella al mondo pagano, e cercava di 
stabilire un Cristianesimo indipendente dalla legge. 
di Mosé. E la contesa era impegnata con grande 
ardore e talvolta con asprezza. E evidente che 
nella Chiesa primitiva non esisteva quell’ unita 
di sentimento e di pratica che da molti si af- 
ferma. 

La Chiesa apostolica consisteva in un certo 
numero di congregazioni indipendenti, con una 
forma semplice e democratica di governo, imi- 
tata nelle sue linee generali dalla Sinagoga. Que- 
ste chiese erano ospitali-e si aiutavano recipro- 
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‘camente, quantunque differissero in molti punti 
della dottrina e del eulto. Tenevano gli apostoli 
in grande onore ma mantenevano la loro indi- 
pendenza congregazionale. Nelle Chiese fondate 
dall’ Apostolo Paolo fra i pagani si era tosto 
sviluppata un’attivissima vita intellettuale che 
produsse grandi differenze di opinione. 

In Corinto, ad esempio, vi erano al tempo de- 
eli Apostoli non solo dei seguaci di Pietro e Paolo 
ma anche di Apollo e di altri, i quali pretende 
vano anch’essi di edificare sulla parola del Cristo. 
Vi erano nella stessa congregazione dei membri 
che negavano la risurrezione del Cristo e la vita 
futura, ed altri che consideravano il maritarsi e 
il mangiar carne come azioni peccaminose. 

Nella chiesa di Colosse si sollevarono. discus- 
sioni cirea il mondo angelico e sulla natura della 
gloria del Cristo. Dappertutto nella Chiesa appa- 
rivano innumerevoli sette eretiche, che dai cre- 
denti pitt ortodossi erano chiamate Gnostiche. 
Oggi le chiameremmo Razionaliste o Radicali. 
Hsse professavano dottrine del tutto diverse, quali 
profonde, quali puerili, proprio come fra i pen- 
satori radicali odierni. Celso, il primo ecritico pa- 
gano del Cristianesimo che scrisse verso il 178 
D. C. cosi si esprime parlando delle dissensioni 
dei Cristiani del suo tempo: « Al principio il loro 
numero era esiguo, ed essi erano tutti della stessa 
opinione (?); ma ora che sono cosi numerosi si 
son divisi in fazioni. Essi son d’aceordo solo nel 
loro nome, se pure lo sono >». 
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La successiva generazione Cristiana ereditd e 
econtinud queste divisioni e contese, dando loro 
espressione letteraria. Gli scritti di Filone, Giu- 
stino Martire, [reneo, Tertulliano, Origene ed al- 
tri Padri, contengono opinioni del tutto diver- 
genti sulla dottrina cristiana. Ma col diffondersi 
del Vangelo nell’ impero romano sorse anche l’idea 
di una grande Chiesa Cristiana Universale che 
avrebbe dovuto convertire e possedere il mondo. 
Questa visione abbagliante riusci per qualche 
tempo ad eliminare tutti i disaccordi e le rivalita. 

Si verificd una pitt intima unione delle Chiese 
apostoliche pel reciproco aiuto e per una pit am- 
pia diffusione della nuova fede. Verso la fine del 
III secolo sembra esservi stato un certo accordo 
sulle credenze pit essenziali, e ce n’é pervenuta 
un’eco nel cosiddetto Credo Apostolico: il quale, 
come Harnack ed altri hanno esaurientemente 
dimostrato, non ha origine apostolica. 

E nota la storia del trionfo della fede Cristiana 
su quella pagana. Gli imperatori Romani ne fe- 
cero la religione di stato. Nel primo Concilio 
ecumenico a Nicea, nell’anno 325, gli articoli della 
fede cristiana furono chiaramente definiti nel 
Oredo Niceno, che fu imposto dall’autorita impe- 
riale come l|’unica credenza ortodossa. Allora 
Vunita della Cristianits sembrd finalmente rag- 
giunta. La Santa Chiesa Cattolica Romana, VD u- 
nica che garantisse la salvezza, comincid la sua 
feconda carriera nel mondo. 

Ma la sua autorit&é non rimase indiscussa. La 
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stessa precisione usata dal Concilio Niceno nel 
definire la vera dottrina produsse nel seno della 
Chiesa una gran controversia intorno alla Deita. 
del Cristo. Di tal genere fu la controversia Aria- 
-na. Ario ei suoi seguaci affermavano la sua di- 
vinita, ma negavano la sua eguaglianza con 
Dio. Il partito ortodosso con a capo Atanasio sc- 
steneva che Gest. é Dio da ogni eternita ed & 
eguale al Padre. Questa furiosa disputa divise il 
mondo Cristiano, e rimase per lunghi anni inso- 
luta. Talora gli Ariani riuscivano vincitori nella 
Chiesa e nello stato, tal altra trionfava il partito: 
Niceno. La Cristianité era divisa in due campi 
ostili, ed esistevano nel fatto, in quel tempo, due 
chiese rivali che si denunciavano a vicenda, e 
ciascuna delle quali invoeava il braecio secolare. 
per sopprimere l’avversaria. 

Questa controversia era appena placata col 
trionfo finale dell’ ortodossia, che nuove dissen- 
sioni scoppiarono, mettendo a subbuglio per varii 
secoli il mondo Cristiano. Argomento di disputa 
era la relazione fra la natura divina e l umana 
nel Cristo. I vari partiti in cui la Chiesa era la- 
cerata si combattevano accanitamente, e non solo- 
colla spada dello Spirito, ma con bandi, esecu- 
zioni e guerre fanatiche. 

Queste controversie divennero cosi violente e 
brutali che mentre nel I secolo dell’éra Cristia- 
na un contemporaneo era mosso ad esclamare: 
« Guardate come si amano questi Cristiani! » nel 
IV secolo un altro testimone poté affermare con. 
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eguale veracita: « Non vi sono belve pit feroci 
dei Cristiani che differiscono al riguardo della 
loro fede ». Eppure era quello il tempo in cui la 
Chiesa Romana sali al supremo dominio ed ebbe 
origine il papato. 

Le cose rimasero pit o meno allo stesso punto 
durante tutto il Medio-evo. Nel secolo XI queste 
differenze furono accentuate e condussero alla 
seissione definitiva fra la Chiesa Greca e quella 
Romana. Quando avvenne la separazione ciascun 
partito lancid all’altro le sue scomuniche, dichia- 
randosi il vero e solo rappresentante del Cristo 
in terra. Quindi vi erano in realt&éa due Chiese 
Cattoliche, una a Roma e I’altra a Costanti- 
nopoli. 

Il ramo Romano della Chiesa originaria sem- 
brava dover attendere tranquillamente al compito 
di realizzare la sua dottrina dell’ unita della Chie- 
sa. Ma la pace non durd a lungo. La lotta delle 
idee e il cozzo dei partiti avversi continuavano 
come pel passato. Ci fu un tempo in cui il pa- 
pato stesso fu diviso. Vi erano papi rivali a Roma 
e ad Avignone, ciascuno dei quali dichiarava 
l’altro scismatico ed emissario di Satana. 

Nel frattempo gli ordini monastici ei teologi 
scolastici s’impegnarono in controversie altret- 
tanto violenti, battendosi non solo coi ponderosi 
trattati scolastici, ma colla spada, col rogo, colla 
ruota e colla scomunica. Innumerevoli sette di 
eretici e di riformatori sorsero nella Chiesa. Tali 
erano i Catari, i Wiklefiti, gli Albigesi, i Val- 
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desi, i seguaci di Arnaldo da Brescia, di Huss, 
di Savonarola. 

L’ intensa agitazione religiosa di quei tempi 
culmino infine nella Ritorma Protestante con Lu- 
‘tero, Zuinglio, Calvino ed altri, per cui la Chiesa 
Romana perse una gran parte dei suoi seguaci 
ed il governo spirituale delle pit potenti ed illu- 
minate nazioni moderne. 

Dopo questa perdita avrebbe potuto sperare 
di godere un periodo di calma per coltivare il 
sentimento dell’unit&a e dell’obbedienza fra i suoi 
aderenti. Ma le divisioni continuarono a sussi- 
stere nel suo seno. L’esempio dei protestanti e 
l influenza della Civilta moderna mediante la 
scienza, la letteratura, le leggi, il governo e la 
societa, hanno continuato la loro opera demoli- 
trice minando a poco a poco il dominio di Roma 
sulle rimanenti nazioni cattoliche del mondo. Ed 
oggi vediamo i principali sostenitori del suo po- 
tere temporale e spirituale allontanarsi disamo- 
rati ed inquieti da lei. 

L’ Italia, la Spagna, il Portogallo e il Belgio 
sono i grandi campi di battaglia sui quali il pa- 
pato impegna continui conflitti, e va perdendo 
costantemente terreno. In Francia ]’abolizione del 
Concordato con Roma condusse alla separazione 
fra Stato e Chiesa. Il Portogallo, il Brasile, il 
Messico e le Repubbliche Sud-Americane pren- 
dono la stessa via. 

- Giorno dopo giorno il dominio di Roma sulle 
menti e sui cuori di queste nazioni va diminuen- 
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do. Tutte le classi sociali divengono scettiche 
cirea il suo diritto divino, indifferenti ai suoi ap- 
pelli, e sprezzanti verso la sua autorita. L’inere- 
dulité non @ in niun luogo tanto diffusa e pro- 
fonda quanto fra le nazioni cattoliche. Si prepara 
la via per una grande. trasformazione nella Ge- 
rarchia e nella dottrina Romana, o quanto meno, 
per una nuova separazione di molti dei pit in- 
telligenti fra i suoi membri. Cid é evidente anche — 
nel Sacerdozio. 
Fin dal tempo della Riforma di Lutero il elero 
eattolico si @ diviso in due grandi partiti: i Li-_ 
berali e gli Ultramontani. 1 primi hanno cercato 
di riformare e riorganizzare la Chiesa secondo i 
nuovi bisogni della societ&’ moderna, opponendosi 
all’adozione di dottrine e misure estreme, e cer- 
cando di piegare |’ indebito potere del papato. 
Gli Ultramontani, d’altra parte, guidati dai Ge- 
suiti, hanno strenuamente negato che la Chiesa 
abbisognasse di riforme o di miglioramenti, op- 
ponendosi ad ogni tentativo di riconciliazione delle 
veechie dottrine coi tempi nuovi, e specialmente 
magnificando il prestigio e la potenza papale. 
Questi due partiti hanno lottato per la supre- 
mazia con vario successo. Cosi sotto Clemente XIV 
nel 1773 i Liberali ottennero l’abolizione dell’ or- 
dine dei Gesuiti. « Finché esister& la Compagnia 
di Gestii - dichiarava la Bolla pontificia - @ af- 
fatto impossibile che la Chiesa goda di pace vera. 
e duratura ». Nel 1814 gli Ultramontani salirono 
al potere; e Pio V1 «a richiesta unanime del 
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Mondo Cristiano » ristabili 1’ Ordine dei Gesuiti. 
Le mire ambiziose della Compagnia di Gest con- 
dussero nel 1870 alla promulgazione del domma 
dell’ infallibilita papale per mezzo del Concilio 
Vaticano. Ma da parte di,molti membri eminenti 
 liberali del Sacerdozio si ebbe una pronunciata 
ed aspra opposizione a questo domma. 

Questa opposizione espressa nei circoli priva- 
ti, dal pulpito e nelle sedute solenni dello stesso 
‘Concilio, é stata resa or non @ molto di pubblica 
ragione. Appare da essa che i Vescovi liberali 
denunciarono il domma dell’ infallibilita come 
irragionevole ed empio, ed il pontefice fu da 
essi schernito come un vecchio di spirito gretto 
interamente dominato dai Gesuiti. Gli Ultramon- 
tani ricambiavano questa opposizione con pari 
scherno, denunciando i liberali come ribelli e tra- 
ditori. La promulgazione del domma. costrinse 
quindi gli oppositori all’ obbedienza o alla sepa- 
razione. Sotto la sferza e lo sprone dell’autorita 
ecclesiastica la maggior parte dei vescovi dis- 
senzienti fu costretta alle pit’ umilianti ritratta- 
zioni. Ma altri, come il celebre Doellinger, il pit 
dotto storico della Chiesa Cattolica, rifiuto di so- 
stenere cid che era stato dimostrato falso ed an- 
tistorico. 

Il famoso libro di Doellinger contro le usur- 
pazioni pontificie, intitolato Il Papa e il Concilio, 
e che apparve pitt tardi in tedesco col titolo: 
Il Papato, produsse gran sensazione nei circoli 
€attolici. 
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Avvenne allora un altro scisma capitanato da 
Doellinger, Huber, Reinkens ed altri ecclesiastici, 
scisma che fu detto Vecchio Cattolico e che, quan- 
tunque di non vaste proporzioni, @ importante 
come indice della corrente intellettuale nei cir- 
coli cattolici. 

Il recente movimento modernista é un nuovo: 
elemento perturbatore per la pace della Chiesa e 
dimostra ancora una volta quanto sia impossibile- 
ed irreale la sua vantata unita. Quantunque ap- 
parentemente soppresso, é sempre vitale e con- 
tinua in segreto la sua opera di emancipazione, 
e le divergenze di opinioni esistenti fra i prote- 
stanti non sono pitt numerose di quelle che si ri- 
scontrano fra i fedeli seguaci di Roma. 

In America vi 6 maggiore uniformita di cre- 
denze fra i Cattolici Romani, e le dispute vi sono: 
piuttosto rare. La ragione @ ovvia: la maggior 
parte dei Cattolici negli Stati Uniti appartengono- 
alle classi meno colte degli immigranti stranieri, 
che sono abituati all’obbedienza, e nelle questioni 
religiose pensano col cervello del prete. Coll’ac- 
erescersi della cultura e colla graduale influenza 
delle istituzioni repubblicane sull’ indipendenza 
personale, dobbiamo credere che i cattolici Ame- 
ricani subiranno la stessa evoluzione religiosa 
dei loro fratelli di Francia, d’ Italia e di Ger- 
mania. E se ne hanno gid dei prodromi nel sor- 
gere del cosiddetto Americanismo, capitanato dal 
Padre Hecker, e dai Vescovi Keane, Ireland, 
Kenrick, Gibbons ed altri, (sul quale argomento 
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V’abbate Houtin ha scritto un libro interessantis- 
simo); e negli incidenti dei D.ti Me Glynn e Ducey, 
nella secessione dei Polacchi, nel movimento so- 
cialista, ed in altre analoghe ribellioni. 

Questa rapida rivista della storia cristiana mo- 
stra che la pretesa della setta Romana (o di qual- 
siasi altra setta) di essere I’ unica ed universale 
Chiesa del Cristo @ infondata in fatto ein diritto. 
Fra i Cristani vi ¢ sempre stata la pit’ grande 
diversita di opinione e di culto, e questa diver- 
sit’ anziché diminuire, aumenta coll’ accrescersi 
della cultura. Aveva quindi ragione un dotto cat- 
tolico, Enea Silvio Piccolomini, (che fu poi papa 
Pio II) di dire: « La Chiesa Cattolica @ detta 
Universale non perché tutti gli uomini vi appar- 
tengano, ma perché tutti dovrebbero apparte- 
nervi >. 

.Non vorrei esser franteso, come se io non ap- 
prezzassi le molte qualita e virtti della Chiesa 
Romana e del suo clero. Vi é molto da ammirare 
nella piet& dei suoi seguaci e nella consacrazione 
dei suoi ministri. Ma jo leggo semplicemente la 
sua storia alla luce delle ricerche moderne, le 
quali distruggono del tutto la sua pretesa di un 
eccezional diritto divino, e la pongono a pari 
delle altre sette e chiese della Cristianita. 


II. 


Ed ora volgiamoci al Protestantesimo. 
Ha esso mai raggiunto l’ideale dell’ Unita 
Cristiana ? 
[14] 
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No di certo. Lo sviluppo del Cristianesimo 
protestante @ stato accompagnato da una _ diffe: 
renziazione straordinaria. La storia protestante é@ 
tristemente stigurata da divisioni e contese, da 
odi e persecuzioni. Lutero dichiard che il rifor- 
matore Carlstadt andava difilato all’ inferno, e si 
rallegrava alla notizia della morte di Zuinglio. 
I Calvinisti dicevano che i Luterani non valevano 
meglio dei papisti, e i secondi ritenevano i primi 
peggiori dei Turchi. La Chiesa stabilita d’ In- 
ghilterra perseguitava i seguaci di Giovanni 
Knox col ferro e col fuoco: e Knox dal canto 
suo non solo gettava in compenso le sue fiere sco- 
muniche all’ Episcopato, ma, profugo egli stesso, 
pretendeva |’ espulsione dei Cattolici Romani dal- 
V Inghilterra. 

Il diffondersi della vera religione ha da quel 
tempo grandemente modificata, se non del tutto 
abolita tale intolleranza. Il mondo _ protestante 
peraltro non @ meno diviso in innumerevoli sette 
e partiti pi o meno in conflitto fra loro, spin- 
gendo fino agli estremi il principio dell’ indivi- 
dualismo. 

' Ma fra |’ idea eattolica e quella protestante del- 
l’ unita vi é una differenza fondamentale: il catto- 
licismo cered di realizzarla fondando una grande 
chiesa esteriore e visibile sulla terra, con un solo 
credo ed un’unica liturgia per tutti; mentre il pro- 
testantesimo vuol fondare in terra la Chiesa spiri- 
tuale ed invisibile del Cristo, la quale conservi 
V’unita dello Spirito nella gran diversita delle dot- 
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trine e delle forme di culto. Percid dal punto di 
vista protestante le varie denominazioni, la gran. 
varieta di riti, forme, simboli, cerimonie e orga- 
nizzazioni ecclesiastiche sono permesse, non solo, 
ma costituiscono un vero ausilio per la vita in- 
tellettuale e religiosa, finché non contraddicano 
allo spirito essenziale del Cristianesimo, che @ 
spirito di verita, di amore e di carité. Come ben 
dice I. F. Clarke, «la forza del Protestantesimo 
é nelle sue sette, e la sua debolezza nel settari- 
smo ». Similmente Channing afferma che « le dis- 
sensioni del Protestantesimo costituiscono la sua 
forza, poiché esse mantengono in vita lo spi- 
rito di liberta che Roma non potr& mai soggio- 
gare ». Ma le Chiese protestanti non han potuto 
realizzare l’unita fra i Cristiani appunto perché 
violarono spesso il principio centrale del vero 
Cristianesimo. Invece di sorvolare sulle differenze 
denominazionali e di costituire una Religione 
spirituale fondata sul earattere, sulla fede e sul 
reciproco aiuto, hanno identificato i loro credi e 
riti speciali e le loro comunita colla Chiesa Uni- 
versale. 

Alcuni anni or sono assistevo ad un Congresso 
di pastori riuniti allo scopo di trovare il modo 
migliore per giungere ad una vera unita reli- 
giosa ed ecclesiastica. Vi erano rappresentati Bat- 
tisti, Metodisti, Presbiteriani, Congregazionalisti, 
Swedenborghiani, Episcopali, Unitari ed altri. 
Ognuno presentava alla sua volta la soluzione 
del problema. Il Presbiteriano pensava che la 
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Confessione di Westminster offrisse la vera base 
per |’ Unione. Il rappresentante della Nuova 
Chiesa la trovava nelle rivelazioni di Sweden- 
borg. L’ Episcopale considerava il suo Libro di 
Preghiere come il fondamento migliore. Cosi cia- 
scuno nella massima buona fede identificava la 
sua chiesa o il suo credo particolare eolla Chiesa 
Universale. Ed io partii coll’impressione che 
quelle ottime persone erano ancora tanto lontane 
dal semplice vincolo di unione che Gesu dichiard 
ripetutamente necessario e sufficiente: « Da que- 
sto conosceranno tutti che voi siete miei disce- 
poli, se avrete amore gli uni per gli altri». 
(Giov. XIII. 35) « Chiunque avra fatta la volonta 
di Dio esso @ mio fratello e mia sorella e mia 
madre ». (Mareo III, 35). Vincolo che Gest e- 
spresse anche nella sua preghiera: « Padre, io ti 
prego che essi sieno tutti uha stessa cosa, come 
tu, o Padre, sei in me ed io in te, acciocché essi 
altresi siano una stessa cosa in noi». (Giov. XVII. 
21). Amore, giustizia e fede, i frutti benedetti 
dello Spirito, ecco il vero ed unico mezzo per 
V unita Cristiana. 


MI. 


La rapida corsa che abbiamo fatta attraverso 
Ja storia della Chiesa non giovera gran che se 
non ci ha mostrato che l’unit&é della Chiesa @ 
impossibile mediante l’accordo intellettuale. « I 
DOMMI POSSONO INCATENARE ASSIEME 1 CRISTIANI, 
MA NON POSSONO UNIRLI ». Lo sviluppo dello spi- 
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rito umano e il progresso della verit&é lo impe- 
discono. Le menti umane sono diverse quanto i 
visi; la definizione della verit&’ che attira uno, 
respinge l’altro. L’ idea che soddisfaceva |’intelli- 
genza delle passate generazioni non soddisfa pit 
le menti riflessive del tempo presente. La de- 
finizione esprimente la conoscenza o la fiducia 
d’ un’ epoca trascorsa non corrisponde pit ai mu- 
tati bisogni del tempo presente. Irrequietezza, 
dubbio, incredulita, dissensione e lotta sono ap- 
punto le conseguenze di quei tentativi d’ impa- 
stoiare la mente umana con-dommi e credi. 
Inoltre i grandi argomenti della fede religiosa 
sono per se stessi troppo vasti, troppo elevati per 
esser rinchiusi in formule e in definizioni. E fa- 
cile dire « Credo in Dio » ; ma chi osera analiz- 
zare e definire la sua maesta, la sua potenza, la 
sua bonta? Questa sapienza é troppo grande 
per me, - dice |’ antico veggente - essa @ alta; 
io non posso arrivarei. Qual presunzione, da parte 
dell’ uomo finito, investigare i misteri dell’ Essere 
Divino, esprimere in una frase gli attributi della 
Deita, e dichiarare che Essa desidera questo o 
quello! Dio, sorgente di vita, principio e fine di 
ogni cosa non é soltanto pitt grande del nostro 
cuore: Egli é infinitamente pitt grande del no- 
stro pensiero. Egli @ superiore al nostro intel- 
letto; e vincolare gli uomini con un domma che 
lo definisca @ peggio che follia: @ empietéa. Ed é 
lo stesso con ciascuno dei dommi coi quali i teo- 
logi han cereato di chiarire a modo loro i mi- 
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steri della vita e della morte, del bene e del 
male, dell’amore e della giustizia, del tempo e 
dell’ eternita. Essi hanno un valore relativo come 
espressione provvisoria dell’idea che noi ci fac- 
ciamo della veriti; ma gli argomenti da essi trat- 
tati sono troppo al disopra della nostra compren- 
sione per autorizzarci a pretendere che le nostre 
opinioni sieno infallibili, o per metterli come base 
dell’ unit& Cristiana. 

La radice delle nostre divergenze e querimo- 
nie religiose sta in cid, che noi identifichiamo la 
Religione col domma e;cerchiamo di unirei sulle 
distinzioni intellettuali anziché sulle affinita etiche 
e spirituali. 

Quella grande istituzione della Societé umana 
che @ l’Université non cade in tale errore. Quan- 
tunque si occupi per lo pit di conoscenze acqui- 
site e di verita dimostrabili, essa non mette avanti 
un credo autoritario, sia scientifico che filosofico, 
non pretende di essere infallibile; ma domanda 
soltanto ai suoi professori e studenti un serio spi- 


rito d’investigazione per la ricerca del vero. 


Percid |’ Universita @ una delle pit stabili e du- 
rature istituzioni umane, e cresce ogni giorno in 
influenza e popolarita. 

La Chiesa al contrario tratta principalmente 
le verit&’ dell’ordine speculativo che per natura 
non sono suscettibili di conoscenza esatta, assoluta 
e definitiva. Essa é fondata sulle emozioni, sugli 
istinti, fantasie, speranze e timori religiosi del- 
lV’ uomo, le cui manifestazioni sono varie quanto 
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la natura e la storia. Percid la Chiesa pretende 
a torto di possederne la conoscenza esatta, per- 
fetta e definitiva; né pud dimostrare la legitti- 
mita di questa pretesa. Presenta dei credi infalli- 
bili e ne domanda |’ accettazione come condizione 
di fratellanza in terra e di salvezza al dila. La 
conseguenza inevitabile di questo irrazionale ed 
illogico stato di cose si vede nelle innumerevoli 
divisioni e lotte delle Chiese, e nella crescente 
perdita d’influenza sulle menti e sui destini de- 
gli uomini. La sola unit& possibile in un’ epoca 
di istruzione e progresso qual’é Ja nostra, é quella 
che viene dalla liberta, dalle volontarie affinita, 
dalla ragione, dalla coscienza e dagli affetti. 
Come |’ unita religiosa non @ possibile sulla 
base del domma, non lo @ neppure sulla base 
di un’identica organizzazione ecclesiastica o li- 
turgica. I temperamenti, i gusti, gli antece- 
denti sono troppo diversi per permettere tale 
uniformita. Gli abitanti dei tropici richiedono una 
forma di culto diversa da quella degli uomini del 
nebbioso settentrione. Certi popoli, come i Greci, 
gli Italiani, gli Spagnuoli, i Francesi, hanno 
un amore innato pel colore, per la pompa, per 
l’impressione sui sensi, e vogliono tutto cid nel 
loro culto. Ed essi non sarebbero soddisfatti née 
ispirati dal culto semplice ed introspettivo che é 
proprio di molti Protestanti. Il Cattolico Romano 
chiede cerimonie e forme: il Quacchero le disde- 
gna. Non sono essi tutti figliuoli di Dio, disce- 
poli del Cristo? Negheremo loro questo titolo fin- 
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ché non adotteranno tutti la stessa forma speciale 
di culto? 

Per |’ Episcopale la liturgia @ la maggiore 
attrattiva del servizio religioso domenicale. Per 
altri essa potrebbe esser formale e non abba- 
stanza suggestiva. 

Ciascuno sia appieno accertato nella sua mente. 
(Rom. XIV, 5). 

Il Cristiano Cattolico trova il suo simbolo fa- 
vorito nel Crocifisso. Per la coscienza religiosa 
del Puritano la croce era oggetto di sacro orrore, 
ed egli la distrusse nelle cattedrali inglesi, e 
tolse per molti anni anche la croce di S. Giorgio 
dalla bandiera inglese. Per mostrare il suo di- 
sprezzo pel simbolismo dell’ altare papista il pu- ~ 
ritano dopo aver partecipato alla S. Cena, tra- 
scinava la tavola della Comunione in mezzo alla 
chiesa, facendone scanno pei pitt umili udi- 
tori. Aleuni fra gli spiriti pit’ nobili e pit de- 
voti che conti la Chiesa hanno data pochissima 
importanza alle osservanze ad ai riti religiosi. 
S. Paolo, Calvino e Lutero non si curavano gran 
fatto del giorno del riposo. Paolo avverte i Ga- 
lati che essi rischiano di cadere nel paganesimo 
se stimano un giorno pit dell’ altro. Lutero e 
Calvino arrivarono fino a proporre di fissare il ri- 
poso al Lunedi o al Venerdi per mostrare che 
non lo ritenevano di istituzione divina. Il fatto 
di pregare con parole determinate, in ginocchio 
o in piedi, guardando nel cappello o snocciolando 
le palline del rosario, o facendosi il segno della 
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eroce pud esser di qualche importanza per noi, 
ma quale importanza pud avere per |’ Essere In- 
finito? Per Lui l’importante @ che si preghi col 
cuore, che il nostro pensiero s’innalzi a Lui pe- 
netrato dal senso della sua Maest& e della sua 
Bonta; che ci si consacri al suo servizio ed alla 
sua volonta. 

Ora se tutto cid & vero, comprenderemo per- 
ché il mondo cristiano non sia finora riuscito 
nei suoi tentativi di unire tutti i seguaci del Cri- 
sto. Questa unione non pud ottenersi per mezzo 
del domma, del rito o dell’ organizzazione eccle- 
siastica, ma per mezzo di un unico spirito siamo 
battezzati in un corpo solo. 

Le virtt cristiane - quali amore della ve- 
rita e della purezza, 1’ amor del prossimo, la 
fiducia in Dio, la pratica della giustizia e della 
piet& —- sono le sole prove, le sole condizioni pos- 
sibili della fratellanza. Voi mi direte che in esse 
non vi é nulla di specificamente Cristiano.; ed io 
vi risponderd che in esse risiede |’ essenza stessa 
del Cristianesimo. Sono appunto questi elementi 
morali e filantropici della religione del Cristo che 
ne hanno fatta una potenza nel mondo, ad onta 
delle deformazioni cui fu sottoposta in mano ai 
dottrinari ed agli ecclesiastici. Se mai dovra 
realizzarsi un’unione dei Cristiani in tutto il 
mondo, sard& appunto sulla base della vita del Cri- 
sto, e non delle opinioni che si possano avere a 
suo riguardo. Carattere e condotta religiosi, vita 
vissuta conforme all’immagine del Cristo, ecco il 
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solo mezzo di unione; e se voi mi direte che que- 
sta piattaforma ¢ tanto ampia da accogliere il 
Buddista, 1’Ebreo, il Maomettano e I’ Agnostico, 
io vi risponderd: Grazie ne sieno rese a Dio! 

Il Cristianesimo doveva essere una Religione 
universale ; ma non potra mai divenirlo se innalza 
meschine barriere per escludere gli uomini, e di- 
mentica che mentre vi pud essere diversita di- 
doni e di operazioni, differenze di pensiero e di 
culto, vi é uno e lo stesso spirito in tutti. Cri- 
stiani, Ebrei, Pagani, Cattolici e Protestanti, Or- 
todossi e Liberali sono tutti egualmente figliuoli 
di Dio, oggetto della sua bonta e del suo amore, 
e coeredi col Cristo delle promesse eterne. 

Fu in questo spirito che la Conferenza Nazio- 
nale Unitaria tenuta in Saratoga nel 1894 voto 
il seguente ordine del giorno e lo comunicd al 
Mondo cristiano come base sufficiente per |’ U- 
nione dei Cristiani: ; 

« Queste chiese accettano la religione di Gest, 
sostenendo che in armonia coi suoi insegnamenti 
la religione si riassume nell’ amore verso Dio e 
verso gli uomini. Noi invitiamo alla nostra ope- 
rosa fratellanza tutti coloro che, pur differendo 
da noi nelle nostre dottrine, simpatizzano col no- 
stro spirito e coi nostri scopi pratici ». 

Possano altre organizzazioni Cristiane adot- 
tare simili basi, finché perveniamo tutti all’Unita 
dello spirito col legame della pace ». (Efesi IV. 3). 
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La lettera che qui pubblichiamo ci fu indi- 
rizzata dal Dt Samuele Colombo, Rabbino Mag- 
giore della Comunita Israelita di Livorno. 

Grati all’ erudito Professore per la simpatia che 
esprime verso il pensiero unitario, aggiungiamo 
qualche ‘chiarimento, certo non perrispondere a 
Lui, che della risposta nostra non abbisogna, ma 
a coloro che, meno al corrente di studi religiosi, 
possono nutrire con animo diverso questi stessi 
dubbi, che l’ egregio maestro espone certamente 
al solo scopo di dare agio ad una prossima di- 
scussione. 

Ed ora ecco la lettera: 


Pregiatissimo Sig. G. Conte, 


« Ho ricevuto i suoi opuscoli che ho gradito assai, 
come gradisco assai qualunque atto di gentilezza di eui, 
per bonta di chi me lo rivolge, mi si creda degno. Opu- 
scoli poi che parlino di religione, di qualunque religione, 
sono sempre i benvenuti per me che al problema reli- 
gioso annetto importanza capitale. Né fa d’ uopo che io 
Le protestila mia simpatia per 1’ Unitarismo in cui vedo 
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un saggio ritorno del Cristianesimo verso la verita 
eterna della Religione madre: tale simpatia ebbi ad e- 
sprimere al compianto prof. Pietro Sbarbaro a eui ri- 
cordo perd d’aver rivolto questa obiezione ch’ egli la- 
scid senza risposta, per quanto facesse alla mia lettera 
V onore della pubblicazione in non rammento quale dei 
periodici che allora pubblicava: Se ella conviene che 
Gest non fu che un uomo, perché dire che fu il tipo. 
della perfezione umana? Basta dire uomo per dire per- 
fettibile quanto si vuole, mai perfetto. Di perfetto non 
e’& che uno solo: Iddio! Fra gli uomini non v’ é grande 
che non supponga, nello spazio e nel tempo, uno pit 
grande di lui. 

Ora io mi permetto di domandare alla sua gentilezza : 
perché intitolare Chiesa di liberi credenti la Chiesa uni- 
taria che crede in Gestt? Se sta nella sua base la fede 
in Dio uno e in Gest, comunque considerato, dov’ é la 
liberta di credenza? Perché non chiamarsi piuttosto 
Cristiani Unitari oppure liberi cristiani? 

E poi questa libertad di credenza, che suppone liberta 
di credere falso, domani, quello che, oggi, si crede come 
vero, non le pare che econtraddica al coacetto stesso di 
Religione, per il quale 1’ uomo ha bisogno di riposarsi 
sopra la fede incrollabile che quello che egli oggi erede 
vero 8 stato pure il vero di ieri e sard il vero di do- 
mani e di sempre? Quale omaggio pud avere un uomo 
per una religione i cui dettami egli non esclude di poter 
riconoscere falsi da un giorno all’altro? Avro a caro se 
la sua gentilezza degnera chiarirmi, con tutto suo co- 
modo, quali risposte si danno a tali domande, Gradisea 
intanto i miei ringraziamenti e i miei ossequi pit di- 
stinti >». 

Dev.mo 
Dr SAMUELE COLOMBO. 
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La principale obiezione presentata invano, 
come egli rivorda, a P. Sbarbaro, riguarda la 
persona di Gest. «Se Ella conviene che Gesu 
non fu che uomo perché dire che fa il tipo della 
perfezione umana?... Di perfetto non ¢’ é che un 
solo: Iddio ». 


* 


Nell’ attribuire a Gest tale perfezione amiamo 
innanzi tutto dire che siamo in ottima compa- 
gnia. 

Giuseppe Mazzini chiamd Gest I’ womo divino 
e Mazzini non era cristiano almeno nel senso.... 
ortodosso. 

F. Bracciforti, uno dei pochi propagandisti 
unitari in Italia, dicea Gest. « il pit divino tra 
i figtiuoli di Dio»; come Sbarbaro lo chiamd tipo 
della umana perfezione. 

Il Cristianesimo era sorto come erede reli- 
gioso dell’ ebraismo e dell’ ebraismo doveva_ fe- 
condare e compiere |’ opera nel mondo, 

« La idea assoluta e rigida per se aveva bi- 
sogno d’ essere avvivata, riscaldata come da un 
nuovo fuoco, trasformata in sentimento, in Pas- 
stone, e questa fu opera veramente notevole in- 
trapresa dal Cristianesimo nel primo secolo del- 
Era nuova». - «Le vaste emigrazioni degli 
EKbrei prepararono la via, la caduta di Sionne, e 
la seconda dispersione agevolarono ’ Apostolato, 
un gran tipo e |’ entusiasmo destato nei credenti, 
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condussero |’ idea al trionfo». (1) Cosi un dotto 
ebreo, che fu anche deputato al Parlamento Ita- 
liano, giudica il sorgere del cristianesimo alla sua 
missione, riconoscendo in Gest wn gran tipo e 
subito dopo soggiunge che il cristianesimo, fat- 
tosi erede di due delle pitt essenziali idee dell’ H- 
braismo, il concetto, cioé, della parte divina che 
é nell’ uomo e l’altro della elevazione dell’ indivi-. 
duo, la purificazione dell’ uomo interno che deve 
adorare Dio in ispirito ed amore, tralignd solo 
quando « fu indotto a transigere coll’ idea pagana 
per mettersi alla portata del popolo e delle menti 
pagane; sorse una nuova specie di Cristianesimo, 
che non era pitt quello né di Paolo né di Pietro, 
ma che direi il Cristianesimo di Costantino e del- 
VImpero >. 

In queste parole del dotto serittore ebreo e@ 
notevole non solo la distinzione tra il cristiane- 
simo originario di Cristo ed il cristianesimo quale 
lo abbiamo nella storia della Chiesa, ma anche, 
e pit l’ apprezzamento del gran tipo che si.ha 
nella persona di Cristo. Questa testimonianza, 
dice in parte perché alcuni unitari non eredano 
di dire nulla di esagerato allorquando chiamano 
Gest tipo della perfezione wmana. 

Ma vi é qualche cosa di pit. «Si pud dire 
ancora che in Gest in certo senso si compivano 
le profezie dell’Antico Testamento; perché con 


(1) Davip Levi, Vita di pensiero, Milano, Natale 
Battezzati Edit. 1875 — p. 221. 
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lui giunsero ad un/’altezza, oltre la quale non po- 
tevano elevarsi. Non fu il magnifico re mondano 
del popolo d’ Israel, quale niuno pitt poteva es- 
sere, ed invano gli Ebrei attendevano; ma fu il 
grande Maestro del genere umano per divulgare 
a tutte le genti quella parola d’ amore, d’ uma- 
nita, che fino allora era rimasta confinata nel- 
l’Ebraismo ». (1) Ed ecco, per le parole di unal- 
tro dottrinario ebreo, per tanti anni professore 
nell’ Istituto di Studi Superiori in questa bella 
Firenze, il gran tipo Gest di David Levi, é ri- 
conosciuto grande Maestro del genere umano. K 
se cid non basta vi é subito una pitt esplicita 
testimonianza nella pagina seguente dello stesso 
autore. « Il Sinedrio, fossero Sadducei o Farisei 
che vi prevalevano, lo condanno in forza di una 
rigorosa tendenza legale, e non mai fu pili vero 
il detto latino: swmmum jus summa injurta. La 
Stretta legalita fu la massima ingiustizia. E come 
gli Atienesi avevano condannato Socrate, il pit 
morale dei loro filosofi, cosi gli Ebrei condanna- 
rono Gest il pit generoso, il pit santo dei loro 
profeti ». Ed ecco Gest, ricevere questa volta i 
titoli di Profeta, anzi di pit santo tra i profeti e 
li riceve da un professore ordinario di un Isti- 
tuto del Regno. Questi almeno possono conside- 
rarsi a buona ragione titoli conseguiti legalmente 
ed ufficialmente.... 


(1) Davip CastTELu, Gli Ebrei, Firenze, G. Barbéra, 
Edit. 1899, Cap. XV. p. 807. 
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Ma vi é di pit. Sembra che finalmente 1’e- 
braismo voglia rivendicare il Gesu della storia 
che la Chiesa aveva monopolizzato avvolgendolo 
in bagliori di leggende. E mentre nel passato 
erano pochi gli scrittori che, riprendendo l’antico 
pensiero di Maimonide, riguardano il eristiane- 
simo come preparazione al trionfo del pensiero 
mosaico, oggi questi scrittori si sono fatti meno 
rari. Ed ecco si ha il coraggio di affermare: 
« Ora gli studi degli ultimi decennii, la figura di 
Gestt Nazareno non ispogliano gia di molte delle 
luci, onde i secoli l’involsero.... Perché é@ gid 
gran vanto e tale da accostarla alla divinita, 
per una grande figura storica, di aver fatto trion- 
fare gl’ideali pit. nobili nel mondo, e di avervi 
votata e sacrificata la vita, e di averli portati 
attraverso l’umanita, e fatti accogliere come pa- 
trimonio umano!» (1) E notevole questo cre- 
scendo nell’ammirazione di Gest il cui vanto @ 
tale da accostarlo alla divinita.... Ei se fino a 
questo giunge il giudizio di scrittori ebrei, che 
vi @ di esagerato nelle parole di chi, come Pie- 
tro Sbarbaro, dice Gest tipo della perfezione 


umana? 
AA 


vis 


Storicamente la persona dell’ ebreo Gest s’im- 
pone sin dai primi tempi del Cristianesimo, per 


(1) RaprarLe OTTOLENGHI, Voci d’Oriente, Genova. 


~ Libreria Moderna Edit. - 1908 - Cap. XIII, p. 244-245. 
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la coscienza religiosa e la eccellenza morale. I 
Nazareni credevano in Gesti come divino e lo 
riconoscevano come redentore. Le molte eresie 
dei primi secoli furono il prodotto dell’ esaltata 
ammirazione del divino nell’ umano, come ap- 
pariva nel Cristo. La tendenza a negare la realta 
umana del Cristo ha preceduto di molto I’ altra 
che ne ha combattuta la divinita. 

E cid pnd spiegarsi solamente col fatto che 
la grandezza morale dell’ uomo Gest spingeva ad 
esaltarlo come Dio. Troppo lunga sarebbe una 
rivista storica delle diverse eresie, del resto ben 
note. Basta all’ assunto dire che i tentativi di 
tali eretici muovevano da un interno bisogno di 
armonizzare la bellezza morale del Cristo con 
Voriginaria idea madre del monoteismo mosaico. 

Di fronte a quest’amalgama di strane spe- 
culazioni sorsero altri tentativi in-senso opposto 
fra i quali quello importantissimo di Ario. Ma 
la Chiesa fra le antiche e nuove tendenze cred la 
trinit’ che é ponte metafisico tra il monoteismo 
ebraico ed il politeismo pagano. 

Ed ora consideriamo la questione dal punto 
di vista filosofico. 

« Di perfetto », dice il Dr Colombo, « non ¢e’é 
che un solo: Iddio ». 

— Kd é cosi — Io credo che questo @ il si- 
gnificato che Gest stesso dava alle parole ripor- 
tate da Matteo XIX. 17. Ma se questo pud dirsi 
della perfezione in modo assoluto, ben pud dirsi 
che un uomo sia tipo di perfezione relativa. - 
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Quando quell’uomo incarna il concetto pit ele- - 
vato che gli uomini di un’ epoca si son fatto 
della virtu egli @ il tipo della perfezione relativa 
e restera tale fino a che quel concetto nell’ idea 
e nella vita non sara superato. 

Noi riteniamo che nella creazione, opera di 
Dio, vi é perfezione: dalle Sue mani o dalle Sue 
leggi uscirono creazioni corrispondenti ai tipi del 
Suo pensiero perfetto. Egli cred attwalmente come 


vide in Sé la creatura, cioé perfetta. Non inse- ~*~ 


gnava qualche cosa di simile l’antica Scuola Ales- 
sandrina in cui la filosofia platonica si disposava 
alla dottrina biblica di grandi maestri nell’ebrai- 
smo? Dall’azione divina si ebbero i tipi creati 
corrispondenti ai tipi creature della mente divina. 
Nella scala degli esistenti si ebbero questi tipi di 
perfezione, ed erba o albero, giglio o cedro, ret- 
tile o leone, leviatano 0 uomo, furono perfetti cia- 
scuno nella sua specie. Le contingenze interven- 
nero e guastarono quella creazione perfetta; se 
si ebbero per quei guasti esemplari e non tipi, 
per altre vie si ripara a quella rovina per ricon- 
durre al tipo originario ogni cosa creata. 

Le leggi della vita tendono a questo fine, per- 
ché sono leggi provvide e savie di quel Dio che 
ered perfettamente. Il tipo & non solo idealmente 
conseguibile, ma attualmente possibile: ascendere 
verso il tipo @ il fine della vita, é la gioia stessa 
della vita. Quest’ascensione umana va da chi di 
uomo non ha che la forma edi moti a chi acco- 
glie in sé tutte le bellezze e tutte le doti della 
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famiglia e che da sé esclude della famiglia tutti 
i difetti. Quest’ascensione non é soltanto una spe- 
ranza, un anelito, un progredire parziale, ma é 
anche una realt&é gioiosa che si compie nel rag- 
giungimento del proprio tipo. In cid é@ la perfe- 
zione umana che non si deve confondere con ]’idea 
di sviluppo superiore, ulteriore al proprio tipo. 
L’ uomo puod essere perfetto come womo e tale pos- 
sibilité @ evidente se non la si confonde con |’idea 
di perfezione propria di altri esseri che non sono 
V’uomo o con quella assoluta dell’ Ente assoluto 
che @ Dio. Ed ecco come uno dei maestri del- 
Vebraismo spiega la possibilita dell’ umana_ per- 
fezione: « Dio é un asse centrale, i cui raggi son 
tutti diretti, divergenti da un capo nella crea- 
zione e convergenti dall’altro verso |’ asse cen- 
trale che @ da per tutto. L’uomo che si mette 
sotto uno di tali raggi, ingrandisce ed aumenta 
le sue forze, al punto di tocecare il centro auto- 
nomo e si divinizza, per cosi dire, sino a com- 
piere azioni apparentemente miracolose, ma in 
realté conformi alla legge divina; i cui raggi tutti 
Vivificando la natura sembrano miracoli, perché 
tutta la natura é un miracolo ». (1) Ora tutto di- 
mostra che Gest si mise sotto uno di quet raggt, 
santificando la vita in armonia coi disegni di Dio 


(1) Avess. WeILL, Leggi e Misteri della creazione, ver- 
sione del Prof. G. PuGiiese: Torino, Libreria-Scienti- 
fico—Letteraria, S. Lattes e C. Editori, 1898, Cap. IV, 
On cE 
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che egli chiama Padre, e nella scala umana ap- 
parisce alla cima, allo scalino pit. elevato, quale 
tipo di perfezione umana; e, pure considerato 
come semplice uomo, egli é Uomo. EH, ripetiamo, 
la sua perfezione, come tale, non pud confondersi 
eon la perfezione assoluta che @ propria di Dio. 
Il « distingue frequenter » pud parere gherminella 
scolastica ed @ invece precisare i termini e chia- 
rire le idee. 

Noi ecrediamo nella possibilita di tipi perfetti, 
tipi nella famiglia a cui appartengono. Ed appunto 
perché |’uomo é perfettibile, guardiamo al tipo 
uomo ed aspiriamo a raggiungerlo. Cid non ha 
nulla a che fare con |’ idea di perfezione assoluta 
che trascende |’ umanita e va oltre, alla divinita. 
E crediamo che compiuta la umana evoluzione, 
altre se ne iniziano sempre superiori e sempre 
avvicinantisi a Dio. Se natura non facit saltus 
® pur necessario che I’ uomo salga per gradi edu~ 
eandosi e raggiungendo il proprio tipo. Allora, 
ed allora solamente, raggiunta la cima, si schiude 
ai suoi oechi l’orizzonte di una vita piu vasta, 
s’iniziano nuove aspirazioni e nuove evoluzioni. 
Noi crediamo che I’ uomo é chiamato a « divenire 
partecipe della natura divina », come dice V’apo- 
stolo Pietro, o ad indiarsi, come direbbe Dante. 
Ma le leggi della vita ci mostrano che dal bruto 
non salta fuori ex abrupto ’uomo, né l’ uwomo 
rompe ad un tratto tutta la sua scorza terrena e 
si fa Angelo. « Noi siamo vermi nati a formar 
Vangelica farfalla... »; ma che lungo processo in 
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natura per crescere, per giungere a tessere il 
proprio bozzolo serico, per infrangerlo piu tardi, 
per uscirne, trepide le ali e deboli ancora, per 
il volo che ci stacchera poi dalla terra in cui 
strisciammo e ci nutrimmo come vermi|!... 

Si; nel tempo e nello spazio vi € possibilita 
di grandezze relative e comparative; Channing fu 
chiamato « il santo degli unitari » ; Giovanni Bat- 
tista apparve agli occhi del Cristo come « il pit 
grande tra i nati di donna >; alla coscienza umana 
assetata di bellezze morali, Gesu, il Figliuol del- 
P Uomo, appare quale tipo di perfezione wmana. 
Quello che pud sembrare un errore d’apprezza- 
mento @ invece un esatto criterio delle propor- 
zioni. 


se 


vis 


Ma qui il proto m’ interrompe dicendomi: ba- 
sta per oggi. Ed io fo punto, riserbandomi rispon- 
dere alle altre due obbiezioni al prossimo opu- 
scolo. 


Firenze, Aprile 1912. 
KOHADASC. 
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L’idea di Dio 


Jean Réville crede che certi aggettivi non 
siano convenienti per determinare le qualita di 
Dio. Egli preferisce parlare del Dio vivente anziché 
del Dio personale. Ha ragione o ha torto? Quan- 
do si parla di un simile soggetto, si pud aver 
torto o ragione al tempo stesso. Ma in ogni caso 
l’espressione « Dio vivente » @ pit biblica che 
Vespressione: Dio personale. Questa formula, cosi 
corrente nel vecchio linguaggio teologico, é total- 
mente sconosciuta alla Bibbia. L’ idea di dire di 
Dio che egli & wna persona, non & mai sorta 
nella mente degli autori noti o ignoti, che hanno 
seritto la Bibbia. E come se noi dicessimo oggi 
che Dio é un particolare. Che v’é di pit urtante? 

Noi protestanti liberali amiamo molto pen- 
sare e dire-che Dio @ Spirito e Amore. Pit 
spesso ci accontentiamo di chiamarlo Padre. E il 
nome meno pretensioso, pit umano, pitt umile e 
pit dolee. E si comprende perché V abbia chia- 
mato Padre Gest, che aveva l’anima piena e vi- 
brante di Colui che nessuno pud misurare né 
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Il protestantesimo liberale crede in Dio sotto 
tutte le forme e a traverso tutte le parole, ove 
riluce una vita reale d’intensa e sincera pieta. I 
liberi credenti si apprezzano e si riconoscono vi- 
cendevolmente nella diversitaé delle manifestazioni 
della loro fede; e la loro mutua simpatia inse- 
gna loro l’arte di trasporre il linguaggio dei loro 
fratelli, per comprenderlo e assimilarselo. Vuol 
forse dire che noi non sentiamo il bisogno di rive- 
dere e di purificare incessantemente le nostre pa- 
role e i nostri pensieri concernenti Dio? Niente 
affatto. Giammai l’ uomo si porra con sufficiente 
diligenza-a tale lavoro di perpetuo adattamento 
e di rigenerazione incessante. Ci sono tante con- 
cezioni fatali e funeste, omicide e immorali della 
divinitaé. Nel veechio bagaglio delle credenze si 
trascinano tante reminiscensze maledette, capaci 
di fare di Dio un essere malefico! Noi dobbiamo 
ricercare i soccorsi di tutte le tracce della divi- 
nita che aiuta e vivifica, per lottare contro la di- 
vinita che schiaccia ed uecide. E piuttosto che 
eredere ancora nella divinit& arbitraria, crudele 
e piena d’odio, la quale non @ altro che la figura 
del despota orientale ingrandita all’ infinito, io 
vorrei adorare il vecchio fatwm o le pietre senza 
viscere, Il protestantesimo liberale ha dunque, su 
questo punto cosi importante, due principii: lar- 
ghezza e sincerita da una parte; e dall’altra, sforzo 
senza posa verso le dottrine pit degne di Dio. 


CHARLES WAGNER. 
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Religione e Salvezza 


« La chiesa di oggi deve prepararsi a seguire 
Gest. dovunque egli voglia condurla. Noi siamo 
chiamati ora a seguirlo come un giorno lo dove- 
vano i suoi discepoli in Galilea e in Giudea, nel 
suo ministerio a pro’ dei bisognosi e degli sventu- 
rati. Oggi si deve estendere ed allargare infini- 
tamente il significato della parola religioso. E 
difficile dire che cosa non sia religioso nel mondo 
che Dio ha creato, ed in mezzo ai suoi figliuoli. 

Se la religione @ intesa nel senso di vincolo 
che ci unisce a Dio, @ certo che nulla ci lega a 
lui pit che il servire il prossimo. 

Dobbiamo del pari estendere il significato della 
parola salvezza. Il nostro compito @ il salvare gli 
uomini, anima e corpo. La maggior parte dei 
metodi ecclesiastici per salvare le anime stone- 
rebbero maledettamente se fossero inseriti nel pro- 
gramma di Gesu. Se si devono prendere alla let- 
tera i racconti del Vangelo, egli si consacro spe- 
cialmente alla salvezza del corpo. Egli prendeva 
gli uomini come li trovava: Avevano fame? 
egli li nutriva immediatamente. Erano ciechi? 
apriva loro gli occhi. Erano zoppi 0 paralitici? 
li guariva subito. E tutto cid era per lui opera 
assolutamente religiosa. 

E necessaria una nuova crociata contro la mi- 
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Religione e Salvezza 


seria e la grande disuguaglianza delle condizioni 
sociali. Quest’opera potra essere se mai estranea 
alle chiese, ma non @ estranea alla Chiesa. Tutte 
quelle societ& che si occupano di questi problemi 
dobbiamo considerarle come rami della Chiesa di 
Dio e non come strumenti esterni >. 


Dr. J.-H. Ecos. 
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LIBRI RICEVUTI IN DONO 


Dal D.* GiusEPPE CoLoMBO: 
EcuA, Saggio di Critica Biblica. 
— Lettere di Clementina De Rothschild ad 
wun’amica cristiana. 3 
Dal Prof. NicoLo GrRILLo: 
Dizionario Psico-mistico. 
Dal Prof. Zaprro MONTESPERELLI: 
Dopo cena - Estasi paterne. 
Dalla FEDERAZIONE ITALIANA DEGLI STUDENTI PER 
LA CULTURA RELIGIOSA: 
Il Significato politico e sociale della vita e del- 
Vv insegnamento di Gest, di G. W. JENKS. 
Dalla DiIREZIONE DELLA ScuoLA TEOLOoGICA BAT- 
TISTA! 
Cristianesimo e Oritica. 
Dal Sig. BARoLAT MASSOLE PIETRO: 
Raccolta completa Riforma Laica. 
Dal D.* Enrico CAPORALI: 
Epitome di Filosofia Italica della Nuova Scienza. 
Dal Prof. F. Mormina PENNA: 
L’ idea sociale di Giuseppe Mazzini e i sistemt 
soctalist?. 
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Col prossimo numero la nostra pubblicazione mensile 


o uscird in veste nuova e migliore. Essa avra per titolo: 


CLA RIFORMA ITALIANA ie 
i 


" Bollettino della Associazione Italiana di Liberi Credenti 


A cominciare dal 1° Ottobre la eirorma sara inviata 
ae a / coloro che saranno in regola con l’Ammini- 4 
' : 3 


“Enter into his gates with thanksgiving, and into his 
courts with praise.” —100th Psalm. 


Orders of Service 


AT THE 


DEDICATION OF THE RELIGIOouS HOME 


OF 


Be First ALnitarian F Burcd 


OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 


Founded Oct. 3, 1886 


Sundap + Morning - and - Evening 


SEPTEMBER 6, 1891 


Morning Service 


1. Organ Prelude—‘‘Pilgrim’s Chorus,’ - Wagner 
Mr. Louts SCHMIDT, SR. 


26 Le Deum,” - - - - Max Vogrich 
By the Choir of the First Unitarian Church 


Mrs. J. M. Pierce, Miss LOLETA LEVETT, 
Mr. ALFRED WILKIE, Mr. CHAs. B, STONE. 


a2 slnerPsalm- - - - Rev. G. R. Dopson 
Of Alameda 


How amiable are Thy tabernacles, O Lord of Hosts! 

My soul longeth, yea, even fainteth for the courts of the Lord; 
my heart and my flesh crieth out for the living God. 

Yea, the sparrow hath found a house, and the swallow a nest 
for herself, where she may lay her young, even Thine altars, O 
Lord of hosts, my King, and my God. 

Blessed are they that dwell in Thy house: they will be still 
praising thee. 

Blessed is the man whose strength is in Thee; in whose heart 
are Thy ways. 

Behold, O God, our shield, and look upon the face of thine 
anointed. 

For a day in thy courts is better than a thousand. I had 
rather be a door-keeper in the house of my God, than to dwell 
in the tents of wickedness. 

O Lord of Hosts, blessed is the man that trusteth in Thee, 


Original Hymn - - Choir and Congregation 
( Tune—‘‘ Hummel.” ) 


The forests gave their oak and pine, 
The hills their stone and clay, 

And fashioned by the builders’ art, - 
Our temple stands to-day. 


Behold in beauty and in strength, 
Attained the vision fair ; 

This blessing from above bestowed 
In answer to our prayer. 


Except the Lord have built the house 
We labored but in vain; 

O may his Spirit fill the place 
And consecrate this fane! 


To Christ-like service, lofty faith, 
Undying hope of heaven; 

To righteousness and truth and love, 
Be this fair temple given. 


Descend then, Spirit of the Lord! 
Reveal thy holy ways; 

Our glad and grateful hearts respond 
With reverence, love and praise. 


—CuHAs. W. WENDTE. 


Prayer of Dedication. - 3 i 3 : 
Rev. Horatio STEssrns, D. D. 


Aria—‘‘ Be Thou Faithful’’ (St. Paul), AZendelssohn 
Mr. ALFRED WILKIE. 


7. Dedication to the Worship of God - > 


(Read standing by pastor and congregation in alternation.) 


MINIsTER.—Infinite and Eternal Spirit! Thou dwellest not in 
temples made with hands, neither art worshipped by men’s 
hands, as though Thou needest anything. 

CoNGREGATION.—Behold! the Heaven of Heavens cannot 
contain Thee—how much less this House that we have builded. — 

Thou dwellest in Light, inaccessible and full of glory; above 
all height, below all depth, surrounding, embracing, penetrating 
all. 

Thou art not far from any one of us, for in Thee we live and 
move and have our being. 

We have built this House to be a House of Worship, a House 
of Prayer, a House of Thought, a House of Love and United 
Action. Let us now dedicate it to these high uses. 

We dedicate this House to the Worship of the One true God, 
our Heavenly Father, who was, and 1s, and ever shall be, 
world without end. 

Hear, O Israel! the Eternal, thy God, is one Lord, mercy 
and truth go before his face. Justice and judgment are the 
habitation of his throne. They that worship him must worship 
him in spirit and in truth. 

We dedicate this House to a rational and liberal religion, to 
a joyous piety without formalism, superstition or bigotry. 

Here may perfect love cast out all fear. May we not accept 
any person against our soul, or teach for infallible truth the 
commandments of men. Above all, may we have fervent 
charity for all men. 

We dedicate this House to the reverent search for truth, to 

free and earnest thought, to an ever-advancing knowledge, to 
an ever-increasing insight. 


To the service of the truth that maketh free, that endureth 
and is always strong, to the fellowship of all earnest seekers for 
light, to a pure and ever-growing Christianity, we dedicate this 
House. 


We dedicate it to the culture of the Soul, to all that purifies 
and strengthens the Spirit in man. 


May we here learn to worship the Lord in the beauty of 
holiness, to practice righteousness, to make character our 
supreme end, to know the duty of the present hour and to 
cherish the Eternal Hope of the Future. 

May this be the Home of the purest worship, the highest 
aspiration and the largest love. 

ALL.—Universal Father, we consecrate this place to Thee. 
Bless this offering of thy children. Except the Lord build the 
House, we labor in vain that build it. Thou knowest the hopes 
and prayers that have been builded into these walls. Sanctify 
this temple, that it may be to us and to our children’s children 
a House of God and Gate to Heaven. And to Thee shall be 
the praise forever! 

CuHorr.—“ Now unto the King immortal, invisible, the only 
wise God, be honor and glory, forever and ever. Amen,”’ 


8. Original Hymn, - Choir and Congregation 
( Tune—“‘ Missionary Chant.’’) 


Maker of worlds, so vast, so fair! 
This earthly shrine to thee we raise: 
Each stone is like an answered prayer ; 
Its gates stand beautiful with praise. 


No human creed shall bar its doors 

To broadest faith or loftiest hope ; 
Each tender ministry which pours 

Balm for life’s ills shall here find scope. 


Io. 
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Here may thy sovereign peace descend, 
Each grief to heal, each care refine ; 
Thy holy kingdom come, and blend 
The earthly life with life divine. 
O power supreme, all wise, we pray 
For truth which binds, yet makes us free ; 
For light to guide the heavenly way, 
Like that which shone in Galilee. 


With prayer and psalm and choral chime, 
On thee our souls adoring call ; 

From ancient days to farthest time, 
Creator, Father, One in all. 


—Mrs. NATHANIEL PAGE. 


The Sermon,” - - Rev. Minot J. SAVAGE 
Of Boston, Mass. 


Dedication Anthem—‘‘I Have Built Thee an 
House,”’ - = : Trimnell and Schmidt 
Choir. 


Statement by the Pastor, . - - - 
Rev. Cuas. W. WENDTE 
followed by 
The Offertory, = - - - - - - 
Introduced by Rev. THos. VAN NEss 


Aria—‘‘ Light of Heaven,”’ - - Gounod 
Mrs. J. M. Prerce, with Violin Obligato by Mr. J. JosEpus. 


The Doxology. 


Be thou, O God, exalted high; 
And, as thy glory fills the sky, 
So let it be on earth displayed, 
Till thou art here, as there, obeyed. 


The Benediction. 


Evening Service 


Eight o'clock. 


1. Organ Voluntary, - Mr. LEon I. STANTON 


2. Congregational Hymn, 2 . 2 : 
( Tune—‘Hebron.”’) 


Again, as evening’s shadow falls, 
We gather in these hallowed walls ; 
And vesper hymn and vesper prayer 
Rise mingling on the holy air. 


May struggling hearts that seek release 
Here find the rest of God’s own peace ; 
And strengthened here by hymn and prayer, 
Lay down the burden and the care. 


O God, our Light! to thee we bow ; 
Within all shadows standest thou ; 
Give deeper calm than night can bring ; 
Give sweeter songs than lips can sing. 


Life’s tumult we must meet again, 
We cannot at the shrine remain ; 

But, in the spirit’s secret cell, 

May hymn and prayer for ever dwell ! 


—S. LONGFELLOw. 


3. The Psalm, - - Rev. S. A. GARDNER 
Of Fresno : 


I was glad when my companions said unto me: Come it is 
our holy day ; 

Let us go into the house of the Lord; let us take sweet 
counsel together: 

Let our feet stand within his gates: and heart and voice 
give thanks unto him. 

Blessed be the temple hallowed by his name: pray for peace 
within its walls; 

Peace to young and old that enter there: peace to every 
soul abiding therein. 

For friends’ and brethren’s sake I will never cease to say: 
Peace be within thee! 


4. Prayer, . - - Rev. S. GOODENOUGH 
Pastor of the Universalist Society 


5. Congregational Hymn - “ E : : 
( Tune —“‘ Hursley.’ ) 


O Father, take the new-built shrine; 

The house our hands have reared is thine: 
Greet us with welcome when we come, 
And make our Father’s house our home. 


Blest with thy spirit while we stay, 
May we thy spirit bear away, 

That every heart a shrine may be, 
And every home a home for thee. 


— Epwarp EVERETT HALE. 


6. Dedication to the SERVICE OF MAN - - 
(Read standing by pastor and congregation in alternation.) 


MINnIsterR.—Thus saith the high and lofty One that inhabiteth 
eternity, whose name is Holy: I dwell in the high and holy 
place, with him also that is of a contrite and humble spirit. 


CONGREGATION.—/nfinite Spirit! Universal Father! To 
Thee we lift up our hearts. Thou hast made us in thine own 
likeness, an image of thine own eternity. 


Behold, what manner of love the Father hath bestowed upon 
us that we should be called the children of God. Beloved, if 
God so loved us, we ought also to love one another. He that 
loveth not his brother whom he hath seen, how can he love 
God whom he hath not seen? 


May we remember the word of Jesus: By this shall all men 
know that ye are my disciples if ye have love one to another. 


In the spirit of this teaching of Jesus, we dedicate this House 
to the Service of Man. 


May we here learn to love another, to bear one another's 
burdens, and to do good unto all men. May our service be with- 
out self-seeking or vain glory. May we here call no man 
common or unclean, but learn lo love our neighbors as ourselves. 

To help lighten the burdens of poverty, to make the rich rich 
towards God, to dispel the darkness of ignorance, prejudice and 
superstition from human minds, to restore the sinful and 
wanderer from the Father’s House, to newly inspire those who 
who are without God and without hope in the world, to comfort 
the sick and sorrowing—to these ends we dedicate this Church. 


Flere may childhood be led into paths of righteousness and 
peace, and youth consecrate itself to truth and duty. Here may 
the marriage bond be sanctified and home ties confirmed. May 
old age here be quickened with that faith which lifts the shadows 
of the grave and reveals the light of Eternal Day. 


We dedicate this House to the welfare of the community in 
which we live, to love of ae and to the Universal Brother- 
hood of Man. 


flere may all true reforms be sped, all righteous laws be 
upheld, all human needs find generous response. 


We dedicate this House to Universal Religion, to the 
memory of all saints and spiritual seers in all ages and nations, 
to the spread of the pure Gospel of Jesus Christ, and to a grow- 
ing tolerance and union among Christians. 


Ati.—May the blessing of God complete and crown our 
human endeavor! O Lord! Establish Thou the work of our 
hands upon us; Vea, the work of our hands establish Thou tt! 


7. Addresses, - - Z . 2 r 
Messrs. HoRACE Davis and GEo. C. PERKINS. 


8. Solo, - - - - From “"StVauls 
Mr. EpwarD Von ADELUNG, JR. 


g. Addresses, - - Z : x = 
Messrs. Cuas. J. Woopgury, Cuas. A. Murpock, 
DANIEL TITUS. 


10. Violin Solo, with Organ, - : - “ 
Miss FLORENCE FLETCHER. 


11. Addresses, - - 2 - i 2 : 
Messrs. CHas. N. Fox, JOHN P. IRISH. 


12. The Offertory. 


13. Original Hymn. - ‘‘Earth’s Holy Places”’ 
( Tune—‘‘ Webd.’’) 


Where men on mounts of vision 
Have passed the veil within ; 
Where hearts bowed in contrition 
Have risen from their sin; 
Where light on upturned faces 
Earth’s Calvaries has crowned— 
Here are her holy places, 
This consecrated ground. 


Where life is nobly given, 
And man for man has died ;. 
Where bonds of wrong are riven, 
And right is glorified— 

One faith the spirit traces, 
Brightning from age to age ; 
These make earth’s holy places, 

And shrines of pilgrimage. 


Here, Lord, may thy revealing 
In waiting hearts be known, 
Here holier thought and feeling, 

The secret Presence own : 
May prayer and aspiration 

In-shinings of thy grace, 
And sorrow’s consolation 

Make this our holy place. 


Still from the spirit’s essence 
All things new meanings win ; 
The temple of thy presence 
Is ever, Lord, within ; 
May outward dedication 
Henceforth have seal and sign 
In inward consecration, 
And lives made more divine. 


—F. L. HosmMemr. 


14. The Benediction. 


“Know then that your church is not builded when the last stone is laid, but 
then first when the consciousness of union with the Supreme Soul dawns on the 
lowly heart of the worshipper.” —Zmerson. 


These walls, why are they reared ? 

Not only for old memories long endeared, 
Not to perpetuate 

Sacred traditions of an olden date ; 

But for truth loosed from tyrannizing creeds, 
And proved in doctrine less than deeds ; 
For weekly interludes of thought and prayer, 
Seclusions of release from work and care, 
Serene transitions from the world of sense 
To the heart’s inmost fortress of defence ; 
For upright lives, for strength and love and grace; 
For service of our country and our race, 

For symbols of the unseen world that lies 
About and in us loftier than the skies, 
Deeper than earth and sea. 


Here may the newer faith accept and hold 
All sound and reverent virtue of the old, 
No lamps of vital worship left untrimmed, 
No high ideal dimmed, 

No genuine buddings of a noble life 

Hurt by the honest thinker’s pruning knife, 
While thought and feeling with united aim 
Kindle and keep alive the sacred flame. 


Be such the mission of the church, to link 

Young hearts that feel with older minds that think— 
Reason and faith fast wedded, bound yet free, 
Divinely human life their progeny. 

Here may the vital truth that supersedes 

The dead forgotten creeds 

Warm and persuade the hearts of young and old, 
And prompt to lofty thoughts and noble deeds— 
A living church—a Christian brotherhood 

In all high effort for the public good. 

So may this temple gather in its fold, 

Conspiring with all agencies that mould 

The race to higher life, till it shall stand 

A beacon in the land, ; 

And in the coming centuries ever shine 
Steadfast, undimmed, still lit by truth divine. 


—CHRISTOPHER P. CRANCH. 


SEAT RENTAL AND SOCIABLE. 


The first annual rental of seats in the new church will take place 
to-morrow, Monday evening, September oth, at 8 o'clock, in the church 
auditorium 


The laties of the church will give a Parish Sociable in the parlors 
to-morrow, Monday evening, September 7th, from 5 to 8 o'clock, Supper 
will be served at 6. All members and attendants at church, both ladies 
and gentlemen, are cordially invited. It ts expected that Rev. Mr. and 
Mrs. M. J. Savage witl be present. At 8 o clock thecompany will repair 
to the church auditorium, and the selection of seats will begin. 


